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A Question to Company Officers of Today—Battalion 
Commanders of Tomorrow: 


Are YOU ready to step into the command of a 
battalion and lead it against an enemy? 





Are you ready to command a battalion acting as support of an advance guard, as at 


advance guard, as a flank guard, as an outpost, detached for duty with cavalry or a mech 


anized force? 


Are you ready to command a battalion in the attack? Are you ready to settle down 


on a piece ot ground and hold it in defense ? 


Do you know what the attached units—howitzer platoons, chemical platoons, tank 


platoons, accompanying guns—can do for your battalion? Are you ready now to tell 
them what to do in various situations that may confront you ? 
Do you know what aid you can expect from the supporting artillery? Do you know 


how to tell the supporting artillery what you want in supporting fires? 


The functions of the infantry battalion, with illustrated examples 


from military history are now presented in 


THE INFANTRY BATTALION 
IN WAR 


By LIEUTENANT COLONEL WALTER R. WHEELER. Iv fantr) 


‘Lieutenant 


Colonel Wheeler has undertaken 


Lv eat importance t paration of a logical 
discussion of the battalion commander's duties and fun the usual s it and problems of moder 
var, and he has made his conclusiuns interesting and convin by reinfor deductions with numerous 

torical examples from the late wa Chere results a \ ich ma well serve as a text for battalior 
ommanders, a volume unique my experience id wl I believe w ve of extraordinary value in the 
military education of this most highly important clas ead 


GENERAL H., B. Fiskt 





356 Pages Substantially Bound 





6 Diagrams 
$3.00 Postpaid 


The action of armies is built up on the action of the infantry battalion; this book is addressed to all 
officers of the Regular Army, National Guard and Organized Reserves who may have to serve, in 
any capacity, with a division. 
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Ry x CLatre L. CHENNAULT 


i¢ DEVELOPMENT OF AERIAL COMBAT 


R to the beginning of the World War, Ger- 

,E ngland, France, 
ervices. Italy had learned the value of 
ince during the Italo-Turkish War, IQII-1g912, 


and Italy had organized 


aerial 


if 


ot continue to develop her air service after the 


se \t war. 
[he general opinion of European military authorities 
eems to have been 
chat aerial observa- 


sion would be valu- 
ble in special situa- 
tions but that it was 
not suficiently im- 
portant to warrant 
expending any con- 
siderable amount of 
money for its devel- 
pment. There were, 


however, a few en- 


; 


thusiasts who per- 

ceived that aircraft 

would play an im- ee 
portant, if mot de- [im 
cisive, part in any fu- S 
ture war. In 1912, 

General Sir James 


Grierson said, ““War- 
fare will be impossi- 
ble unless we have 
the mastery of the 
ar.’ General von 
Hoeppner describes 
the short-sightedness 
of the German High 
Command with re- 
gard to aerial obser- 
vation in his book, 
Deutschlands Krieg 
in der Luft as follows: “In general, not any too much ex- 
pectation was put on aerial reconnaissance. It was esti- 
mated that after a few weeks none of our own and no 


Nore 1. The views and opinions expressed in this article are 
those of the author alone and do not necessarily represent the 
views of the War Department. 


Vickers 


Nore 2. The term “Fighter a used by the British with the 
same meaning as our term “Pursuit.” Each term is applied to 
that class of aviation whose principal function is aerial combat. 
Single-seater, two-seater, and even multi-seater airplanes may be 
employed for this purpose. In the third section, the term “Fight- 
tr’ is applied to a specialized type of pursuit airplane designed for 
close, maneuvering combat, while the term “Interceptor” is ap- 
plied‘. the type of pursuit airplane designed primarily for inter- 
ceptio: and combat with bombardment aviation. 


Fic hting for Observation 





Gun Bus 


Ninety per cent of all pur- 
suit effort during the World 
War was expended in sup- 
port or denial of aerial ob- 
servation. 


hostile planes would be seen in the heavens. The per- 
tormance of the fliers who reported comprehensive intor- 
mation daily, surprised the high command, who doubted 
the details that were 
given and were will- 
ing to wait for con- 
firmation through 
some other medium 
of intelligence.” 

It was this unwill- 
ingness of the Ger- 
High 


mand to accept the 


man Com- 
reports of their aerial 
observers which lost 
them the 
nity to destroy both 
the Fifth 
Army and the Brit- 
Expeditionary 
in the latter 
of August, 


opportu- 
French 


ish 
Force 
part 
1GI4. 
The 
development of heav- 
cratt in 
Italy, 
France was confined 
to 


ante-bellum 


ier-than-air 


Germany, and 





almost wholly 
types suitable for ob- 
servation. It must be 
remembered that at 
this time experts were 
almost unanimous in 
the belief chat airplanes would never fight in the air but 
would deliberately avoid combat in order to obtain infor- 
mation for the high command. There was no apprecia- 
tion of the necessity for denying aerial observation to the 
the enemy was welcome to all the 


enemy. Presumably, 


information that his unreliable air service could obtain. 
There is an indication, however, that the British mil: 
tary authorities anticipated some aerial combat, for in 
February, 1914, the war office prescribed certain flight 
tests and minimum performance characteristics for both 


The 


the foresight of the Delle sumhestinne was that the Roy al 


single- and two-seater hghtung airplanes. result of 


~ 
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Flying Corps entered the field with 
airplanes better adapted to fighting 
than those of the other powers. 

Aerial combats during the early 
months of the war resulted from the 
aggressive disposition of individual 
pilots—not from design on the part 
of the military authorities. On Aug- 
ust 15, 1914, Reuters’ correspondent 
reported that “A French airplane 
yesterday encountered a German air- 
plane. The French pilot chased the 
German, firing with a Browning (pis- 
tol). The German aviator did not reply but ‘fled.’ The 
morning Post (London) reported an aerial combat on 
August 28, 1914, as follows: “An English pilot, emerg- 
ing from a cloud, found immediately beneath him a 
German airplane. Swooping down to within revolver 
shot, he emptied all his chambers with an effect he could 
not observe because the cloud once more enveloped him. 
Later on when he emerged from the cloud again, he saw 
underneath a small crowd gathered around a smashed 
airplane and he came to the conclusion that his revolver 
shots had not been without effect.” 


The combat reported on October 16, 1914, is the first 
which reveals deliberate intent to destroy hostile aircraft 
in aerial combat. The report states: “A Royal Flying 
Corps airman in a fast scouting monoplane, and carrying 
two rifles, gave chase to a hostile machine but lost sight 
of the enemy in clouds. Then a German Otto biplane 
came on the scene, a slow ‘bus’ but one having the 
engine behind (pusher), and therefore, :f well armed, 
a formidable opponent. The English pilot obtained a 
position behind the enemy and, when within sixty yards, 
he fired one rifle without result. His superior speed tak- 
ing him ahead, he turned and again getting astern, 
emptied his magazine at the German, who began to 
descend. Then the Englishman stopped his engine and 
began a downward glide whilst reloading. During this 
operation the magazine jammed but he managed to insert 
four cartridges and to fire them at his opponent, who dis- 
appeared into a bank of clouds. The Englishman fol- 
lowed but never saw him again.” Here is revealed the 
beginning of aerial combat tactics in the statements that, 
“The English pilot obtained a position behind the en- 
emy”’ and, “he turned and again getting astern. S 
Thus aerial combat, born of the twin requirements, 
maintenance of aerial observation of the enemy and de- 
nial of hostile aerial observation of friendly forces, came 
to be accepted by military authorities as not only possible 


but highly desirable. 


As the war progressed it became more and more evi- 
dent that the success of ground forces depended upon 
aerial observation, and the fight for it became more bit- 
ter. It is estimated that ninety per cent of all the pursuit 
effort during the World War was expended in support or 


denial of aerial observation. Germany and the Allied 
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Sopwith Camel 


powers engaged in an intense rivalry to produce the mos 
effective fighting airplanes and armament. It takes time 
however, to ufllene changes 1 in airplane design and produce 
the new ty pes. Our own experience in the World Wx 
illustrates this point perfectly. Despite the pressure 
brought to bear upon our airplane designers and manv. 
tacturers and despite our vast resources of money, ray 
materials and technical experts, we were unable during 
nineteen months effort to produce a single airplane of 
American design for service over the ing 


It has been estimated that a minimum of eighteen 
months will be required to design a new airplane and 
begin quantity production. Another six months will be 
required to equip a number of organizations with suff. 
cient aircraft for active operations. 


The time required for the training of first-class pilots 
for active operations under modern conditions is from 
twelve to eighteen months. This time is the minimum 
required for the completion of ground school, primary, 
basic, and advanced flight training, aerial gunnery and 
bombing, instrumental and navigational flight training 
and training in the tactics of the individual pilot, small 
units and large organizations. The employment of re 
serve officers may reduce the number of new pilots re- 

uired for war service in some classes of aviation but it is 
believed that few reserve officers, called to active duty, 
will be found suitable for pursuit operations. The aver- 
age age of first-class pursuit pilots will be considerably 
less than 30 years, probably about 25 years, and very few 
reserve officers will be less than 30 years of age. 

But even if sufficient pilots were available for the im- 
mediate organization of all the additional pursuit units 
required for war operations, there would still remain the 
necessity for designing and producing an ore OF 
of pursuit, “fighter,” airplane. The high degree of spe- 
cialization attained in modern airplanes makes it most 
desirable that a suitable type be designed for each held 
of employment. A compromise or all-purpose airplane 
must sacrifice efficiency in one or all fields of «1 ia. 
ment. The Germans suffered severely at the battle of 
the Somme because the bomber-fighter could obtain 
neither air supremacy nor support the operations 0 f other 
classes of friendly aviation. Without doubt, thous inds of 
German casualties resulted from the fact that some 60 
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rplanes were not of the proper type for accomplishing 
missions assigned them. 


We must develop and produce i in peace sufhcient air- 
slanes suitable for close maneuvering combat in support 
of aerial observation or the ground forces will pay the 
penalty 1n wat. 


Tue Errect of Pursurr Action Upon Aerial 
OBSERVATION 


The first battle of the Somme, June-December, 1916, 
; generally recognized as having determined the effect 

{ pursuit operations upon the action of all classes of 
wiation supporting the ground forces. 

Between October, 1914 (when the desirability of con- 
rolling the air with fighting type airplanes was first 
recognized), and June, 1916, the development of fight- 
«s in Germany and England proceeded along widely 
different lines. This difference was the result of a funda- 
mental difference in the conception of the rdle of the 
fighter held by the authorities controlling the develop- 
ment of military aircraft in the two countries. 

In Germany, 
ficers with no flying experience, a general purpose type 
known as the bomber- fighter had been produced. This 
plane was looked upon as an all-purpose airplane of the 
aerial battleship or Aying fort type, capable of conduct- 
ng both offensive and defensive missions. 


where aviation was controlled by army 


It was em- 
sloved at the beginning of the battle of the Somme in 
ganized squadrons (Kam pfgeschwader) having as 
many as 43 airplanes. In addition to being equipped for 
bombing, it was equipped for aerial checreetsnn and 
combat. It was presumed to be capable of denying the 
peration of hostile observation airplanes and of delend. 

g itself against the attacks of hostile fighters, for which 

urpose it h ad a number of machine-gun positions. 

"The bomber-fighter was slow and unmaneuverable. 
It could not support its own observation nor deny hostile 
bservation. Its ability to defend itself in the air con- 
nothing to the support of friendly ground and 
aerial forces. However, a few single-seater fighting types 
were developed contemporaneously with the bomber- 
nghter. These fighters were normally assigned, in small 
inits, to armies or corps for the purpose of defending 
the ground troops from hostile air attacks. 


tnbuted 
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English airmen anticipated the > 
velopment of aerial combat, and 1 
February, 1914, the War Office lar 
a table of minimum performance 
characteristics for the guidance of 
manufacturers in the construction of 
both single- and two-seater fighters. 


Long before the beginning of the 
E nglish highters 


in flig shes and 


battle of the Somme, 
had 


squadrons. 


been organized 

The strength of ‘the rival air forces 
at the beginning of the battle of the 
Somme has been estimated as follows: The Royal Flying 
Corps had 167 airplanes of all types in the Fourth Army 
area and an ol litional squadron of eighteen BE 2 C’s co- 
operating in the Gommecourt attack. Of this total, about 
75 airplanes were single-seater fighters. 

The Germans had the following units in the Somme 
area on June 3oth: 


6 Reconnaissance Flights 42 airplanes 


4 Artillery Flights e ... 17 airplanes 
1 Bomber-F ighter Squadron ..... 43 airplanes 


1 Bomber-I ighter F light se & airplanes 
I Single- seater Detachment 19 airplanes 
Total 129 airplanes 


It is evident th: it the Germans were outnumbered by 
the British but the greatest disparity was in the relative 
number of single-seaters, 75 British and 19 Germans. 

The Royal Flying Corps assumed the offensive at the 
beginning of the battle and maintained control of the 
air until corrective measures were taken following a com- 
plete reorganization of the German air service in Octo- 
ber. 

The results of this domination of the air by the Royal 
Flying Corps are clearly portrayed in an extract from 
General von Below’s memorandum on the experiences 
of the German First Army in the battle. He wrote, “The 
beginning and the first weeks of the Somme battle were 
marked by a complete inferiority of our own air forces. 
The enemy’s airplanes enjoved complete freedom in 
With the aid of 
aeroplane observation, the hostile artillery neutralized 
our guns and was able to range with the most extreme 


carrying out distant reconnatssances. 


accuracy on the trenches occupied by our infantry; the 
required data for this were provided by undisturbed 
trench reconnaissance and photography. By means of 


bombing and machine-gun attacks from a low height 


against infantry, battery positions and marching col 
umns, the enemy’s aircraft inspired our troops with 

feeling of defenselessness against the enemy’s mastery 
of the air. On the other hand, our own ae roplanes only 
succeeded in quite exceptional cases in breaking through 
the hostile patrol barrage and c arrying out distant recon- 
naissances; our oreillery machines were driven off when- 


ever they attempted to carry out registration for their 
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own. batteries. Photographic reconnaissance could not 
fulfill the demands made upon it. Thus, at decisive mo- 
ments, the infantry frequently lacked the support of the 
German artillery either in counter-battery work or in 
barrage on the enemy's infantry massing for attack. 
Heavy losses in personnel and matériel were inflicted on 
our artillery by the enemy's guns, assisted by excellent 
air observation, without our being able to have recourse 
to the same methods. Besides this, both arms were ex- 
posed to attacks from the air by the enemy’s battle- 
planes, the moral_effect of which could not be ignored.” 

The explanation of the failure of the German air serv- 
ice and the success of British aviation is clearly stated by 
General von Hoeppner in Germany's War in the Air: 


“Their air force had a superiority that far exceeded our 
expectations and gave them practically an absolute mastery 
in the air. Our weak aviation units had been reduced to a 
state of impotence by the mass attacks of hostile squadrons 
and there was nothing to prevent the enemy from carrying 
out reconnaissance missions and participating in attacks. 
They were able to make distant flights without hindrance. 

“With us, our infantry and artillery had reached the point 
where they were not interested at all in aerial observation 
and all they asked of our aviators was to free them from 
the hostile planes which were after them continually. Our 
pursuit and combat squadrons tried to satisfy them but 
their planes were not suitable for this sort of mission, and 
after having met with heavy losses, they were obliged to give 
it up. The effect was deplorable. Since the troops now suf- 
fered more than ever, aviation was completely discredited. 

. All this was due doubtless to our numerical inferiority 
and to errors in employment which cannot be denied. 

“One of the chief mistakes in the early weeks of the bat- 
tle of the Somme was the failure to recognize the importance 
of the single-seat pursuit planes. The Second Army had few 
single-seaters and made poor use of what they had.” 


The failure of German aviation during the months of 
July and August, 1916, resulted in a decree from His 
Majesty, The Emperor, an extract from which follows: 
“Owing to the increasing importance of aerial warfare, 
all the aerial activities throughout the army, whether of- 
fensive or defensive, at the front or in the interior, were 
to be grouped in one branch of the service.” In compli- 
ance with this decree, antiaircraft, aerial defense, bal- 
loons, dirigibles, the meteorological services and the air 
force were put under the command of a “General in 
Command of the Air Forces” who was charged with 
securing unity and method in the construction, concen- 
tration and use of all aerial means of waging war. Gen- 
eral von Hoeppner was given the new title and the of- 
ficer who had wed Chief of Aviation, Lieutenant Colo- 
nel Thomsen, became his Chief of Staff, October 8, 
1916. 

Prior to the reorganization of the German air service, 
Boelcke had been transferred with his trained pursuit 
unit from Verdun to the Somme. Airplanes for the unit 
arrived on September 16, and on its first patrol the 
morning of September 17, the unit of five A so shot 
down fre British planes. With regard to the operations 
of this trained pursuit team, General von Hoeppner 
wrote as follows: 
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“Therefore, if the enemy’s superiority in t 
at the beginning, was broken at the end of 
credit was due in great measure to Boelcke ; 
squadron. In their gallantry and unity of effo: 
the model for all the German pursuit squad: 
their activity can be seen in 87 air victories du 
of the Somme (September 16 to about Dece 
pursuit squadrons compelled the enemy, wh: 
been so sure of themselves, to adopt a less ager 
and this was thankfully received by the 1 
ground.” 
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The British reaction to the operations of Bovicke's put. 
suit squadron is clearly revealed in General | renchard’s 
report to Headquarters the evening of September 17 


“I have come to the conclusion that the Germans hay 
brought another squadron or squadrons of fightin 
to this neighborhood and also more artillery (observation 
machines. One or two German airplanes have crossed the 
line during the last few days . . . and new wireless clk 
have been intercepted. With all this, however, the aircraj 
guns have only reported 14 hostile machines as having 


rhe C 
dom 


Z machines alone 


Experi 
tion 1s V! 
and that 


scroTess 
crossed the line in the Fourth Army area in the last week i "1 
ending yesterday, whereas something like 2,000 to 3,000 of ot — 
our machines crossed the lines during the week.” the Brit 
mission, 
On September 22, General Trenchard expressed the HM destroy 


view that the Royal Flying Corps should undertake ; 
more vigorous offensive policy in order to counter a more 
aggressive enemy. 

On the initiative of General Trenchard, Sir Douglas 
Haig sent a letter to the War Office on November 16 
asking for twenty fighting squadrons extra to what he 
had already estimated would be necessary to sustain the 
offensive in the early spring of 1917. This number would 
give a proportion of two fighting squadrons to one arti 
lery squadron. 

Sir Douglas Haig’s request for two pursuit squadrons 
to one artillery squadron is of particular interest because 
it fixes a definite ratio of strength for pursuit, and obse:- 
vation. The functions of the units designated as “Art. 
lery Squadrons” by the British correspond very closely to 
those of our observation units attached to divisions. 

These extracts from the letters and records of the high 
command of both the German and British forces engaged 
in the battle of the Somme should convince the mos 
skeptical that friendly observation aviation can be main- 
tained and hostile observation denied only by the vigor- 
ous action of effective pursuit forces. 
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Mobern REQUIREMENTS FOR THE SUPPORT OF 
OBSERVATION 


The British Manual for The Employment of Av 
Forces with The Army In The Field, 1932, deals with 
the subject of air superiority as follows: 


“1. The gaining and maintenance of air superiority 's of 
first importance to ensure to the Army its air observation 
and the minimum of interference to its maintenance and 
movement, whilst denying to the enemy similar advantages 
The struggle for air superiority will begin as soon as the 
opposing air forces come within of one another, anc 
will continue throughout all of the campaign 

“2. Air superiority is obtained by the combined 


tion of 


d fighter aircraft. The detailed measures to ob- 

aintain the requisite air situation must vary with 

stances of the campaign, but purely defensive 
vill rarely be successful. 

method of obtaining air superiority which is most 
.e successful is a combination of heavy and con- 

mbing attacks on the most vulnerable objectives 
ive action by fighters. These operations will bring 

required air fighting, and once the enemy has 
d on the defensive in this way he may find it 
, assume the offensive.” 


1¢ manual deals with the employment of fight- 

s follows: 

(he role of fighter aircraft is to seek out and destroy 
ny aircraft while covering and protecting the free- 

f our own. Protection by direct defensive measures 

lone is ineffective and uneconomical.” 


Experience has taught the British that aerial observa- 
yon is vitally necessary to the operation of ground forces 
and that aerial observation can be maintained only by the 
goressive action of adequate pursuit units. The denial 
of F hostile observation is also highly desirable and, while 
British doctrine does not specifically include this 
mission, it is implied in the directive, “‘to seek out and 
destroy the enemy aircraft while covering and protect- 
o the freedom of our own.’ 

"The mission of pursuit aviation in the army zone of 
icon then is twofold: first, to support all ‘classes of 
fnendly aviation and, second, to deny freedom of action 
to all classes of hostile aviation. Pursuit aviation, properly 
equipped and employed, is capable of accomplishing this 
twofold mission due to the relatively limited area of op- 
Employment, as pointed out in the British 
manual, will depend upon the circumstances of the cam- 
pagn but offensive action only will assure effective re- 
sults. 

Today the consensus is that pursuit has two broad 
functional missions: first, the denial of hostile bom- 
bardment and, second, the support of the operations of 
ground forces. It is also generally agreed that pursuit 
requires two types of airplanes for these missions. 

For the dental of bombardment, an “interceptor” ty 

is required. The interceptor should be light, have a high 
rate of climb, does not require a high degree of maneu- 
verability and should have heavy guns capable of being 
fred accurately at long ranges at large, non-maneuvering 
targets. 

For the support of the operations of ground forces, a 
fighter type with the maximum degree of maneuverabil- 
ity is required. The fighter need not have the maximum 
rate of climb but should climb as fast as observation air- 
planes. It does not require heavy armament as most of 
its combats will be ag close ranges and of the maneuver- 
ing type. Rather than heavy guns, it should have small- 
caliber guns capable of extremely rapid fire. The fighter 
should carry more fuel than the interceptor to enable it 
to remain in the air for longer periods. 

We have endeavored to avoid the expense and incon- 






























erations. 
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venience involved in the development and employment 
of two types of pursuit airplanes in the past by develop- 
ing a compromise “interceptor-fighter’” ty pe, oF all-pur- 
pose pursuit plane. Recent improvements in both bom- 
bardment and observation a iy designs indicate that 
this compromise type will be ineffective for at least one, 
if not both, of its two general missions. A highly spe- 
cialized pursuit airplane 1s required for each mission. The 
interceptor with its high rate of climb, wide radius of 
turn and limited endurance is not suitable for close com- 
bat with maneuvering observation and fighter aircraft. 
Relieved from the requirement for close combat and 
violent maneuver, the interceptor may be built lighter 
with improved climb and slower landing speed. 

The trend of technical development indicates that the 
time has arrived when a distinctive, highly specialized 
fighter airplane must be developed for the support of the 
operations of our ground forces. Failure to do this will 
result in those forces being compelled to attempt opera- 
tions without adequate aerial observation while exposed 
to the attack of all classes of hostile aviation. 

Certainly no commander would relish such a prospect, 
yet the German Army at the battle of the Somme in 1916 
found itself in exactly this situation. With almost an 
equal number of airplanes, the German air service was 
helpless because a majority of their planes were not of 
the proper type and could not carry out the missions 
assigned them. Later, an insignificant number of single- 
seater pursuit fighters brought down from the Verdun 
front under the command of Boelcke, were able to re- 
store a satisfactory measure of freedom of action to Ger- 
man observation and limit the operations of all classes 
of British aviation. 

This situation may develop 1 in the future unless the 
fundamental principles governing the functional employ- 
ment of fighting type airplanes are thoroughly under- 
stood and timely measures taken to provide the proper 
types and trained personnel. Should we go to war today, 
eighteen months must elapse before we could furnish ef- 
fective support for our aerial observation. Furthermore 
we could not prevent hostile aviation from operating 
freely in the army zone until our deficiency in fighter 


type pursuit could be remedied. 
The pursuit complement of our G.H.Q. Air Force is 


designed primarily for the interception of hostile bom- 
bardment. It is neither large enough nor is it properly 
equipped for the support of ground operations. It con- 
sists of only three groups—as compared to a conserva- 
tively estimated requirement of nine groups for the sup- 
port of four armies. Its principal mission is generally 
stated as follows: ““To provide security from hostile aerial 
attacks upon our air force, airdrome areas or bases.” Cer- 
tainly a pursuit force of the i interceptor type is required 
for this mission and it is equally certain that a force as- 
signed this mission will not be available for other mis- 
sions. 











Intensive Training 


Coronet Georce A. SKINNER 
U.S. Army, Retired 


IME is an exceedingly important factor in all phy- 

sical development, and even young bodies may be 

injured by an effort to progress too rapidly. It is to 
call attention to this danger (and nowhere is it greater 
than in the military service) and suggest means for its 
prevention, that this discussion is presented. 

The human machine is remarkable for the factor of 
safety in all its parts. This factor is especially high in 
youth, when the body is elastic and has a most astonish- 
ing “comeback.” But even in this period it can be 
overworked, especially when unaccustomed movements 
and activities are involved. The body must be gradually 
adjusted to the new strains, learn how to get the best 
results with the least effort, and develop the necessary 
muscles. 

In middle life, which may be considered to start at 
about thirty-five, we have another factor to consider. As 
men approach this age there is a tendency to take things 
easier physically. Moreover, automotive transportation, 
business pressure, and other time-consuming activities, 
have done much to crowd out regular physical training. 
There is the weekly golf game, perhaps, or an occasional 
afternoon of tennis or other sport, but these are spas- 
modic efforts and do not take the place of regular train- 


ng. 

The middle-aged man who has kept himself fit can 
“take it,” but in this fact lies a danger to others, for 
frequently it is a man of this type who is called upon to 
train others. Being in excellent condition himself, it is 
often difficult for him to realize how great has been the 
physical deterioration in men of his own age who have 
been sedentary and over-indulgent. These men will 
often assure their instructor that they never felt better 
and can take all he gives. Such statements are indicative 
of a proper spirit but they are not based upon the ability of 
the body to perform and should not be accepted at their 
face value. Serious damage to the heart is likely to result 
unless ample time is allowed for the process of redevel- 
opment of muscle and readjustment of the nervous 
system. 

Now the heart, in addition to possessing tremendous 
muscular power, has a great reserve and several control 
systems, well designed to meet all sorts of unexpected 
emergencies. If one set of controls is damaged, another 
immediately takes charge. The second set is not quite 
as good as the first, but will keep up the heart’s activi- 
ties. If the general control mechanisms are unable to 
function, each part of the heart will start working inde- 
pendently. While this separate functioning leaves much 
to be desired, it will sustain life for a long time, and 
often afford opportunity to repair the damaged mech- 


anism. While such readjustments are being made, how- 


ever, there is likely to be a good deal of phy 
fort, and the body must have rest. 

If we are to train men safely for military 
get the best results from our efforts, we n 
in a more leisurely fashion than has heretof: 
custom. It is true that a considerable perce: 
young men and some of the middle-aged y, 
favorably to any type of training, but in the 
of humanity, such as would be gathered 

camps, there will be found many who are not fit, ever 
though they would ordinarily be classified physically x 
“good.” 

When men up to 45 years of age are suddenly called put! ! 
into active service and older ones volunteer, th: problem 
is still further complicated. The physical development 
of men of 45 and over can proceed only as fast as the 
heart and circulatory system can adjust themselves to the 
new requirements, and this is not a rapid process. |p. 
tensive methods should have no place in the aren, ot 
such men. They should always be slowly, and at firg 
very slowly, brought back to physical activity. Shor 
periods of exercise should alternate with long period 
of rest. 

I am thoroughly convinced from long observation and 
experience that the present methods of rapid physicd 
training are often productive of harm to both old and 
young, but especially to the older men. The latter ar 
capable of great physical output, if time be allowed fx se 
muscular and circulatory systems to adjust themselves = 
but it is little short of murder to throw a heavy burden feo In 
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on a middle-aged man who is out of training. The hear p° “ 
cannot take up the load quickly and keep up the strain P r 

Under such conditions it is likely to give way (dilate ie | 
and the damage may be permanent. With youth dil ae 


tion is not so likely, but a peculiar irritability of the 
nervous system may develop and a “run-away” heat 
result. Such cases of unstable nervous control may be 
seen in any training camp or group where the training 
is too rapid for the individual. 

In view of the facts, I believe that preparation should 
be made for several training groups in every camp 
Those who have been much in the open, are under thir 
and in good physical condition can be given rapid train- 
ing without damage. Those who are of good build but 
somewhat out of condition, should be developed mor 
slowly. The middle-aged man, especially the overweight 
man who has been leading a sedentary life, even though 
nothing wrong is discovered at his physical examination, 
should be regarded as potentially disabled. Such men 
should be slowly and carefully trained to the end tha 
they may serve in some useful capacity for which thev 
are especially fitted. To follow any other course mu 
inevitably result in a loss to the service of much valuable The 
human material that a common sense development pr - 
gram would conserve to the need of the nation. 
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1 ) Battalion, 2gth Infantry, is nearly eight 
sold. It was born last October, when the 
Infanery (less the 3d Battalion, which in- 
pany M) reorganized to test the new infan- 
tion.’ Since the reorganization, The Infantry 


- een developing cactice! doctrines and training 





h Fourth Battalion 


Some weapons require the 
widest dispersion possible; 
others function best when 
held close together. 


Machine-Gun Company and 1 platoon of Mortar Company 
furnishing close support to the 1st Battalion; and 1 platoon 
furnishing antitank pro 


tection to the main 





egimel { 


ie r the new regiment through school problems Regimental Machine-Gun Company 

nd a rests and 

xperiments carried 

Lot if | exercises. . 

Oe lanusty. ae Major Features of the New Infantry 
onducted a Regiment 


ld exercise which 
he Chief of Infantry 
bserved. As a prac- 
cal demonstration of 
work 
this 
XCTCISE provides the 


cumulative 

» that date, model. 
est basis for a discus- 
ion of just how thts 
ourth battalion was 
ctually functioning 


Machine-gun companies have been taken from rifle 
battalions and consolidated in the 4th battalion, which 
contains all heavy weapons of regiment. 


All riflemen are armed with semiautomatic rifle. 
Improved Browning automatic rifle replaces present 


Rifle section consists of two rifle squads and one light 
machine-gun (Browning automatic) squad. 
The regiment is motorized. 


ORGANIZATION 


body) will secure for the 


regiment the successive 
phase lines captured by 
the advance guard; and 
will be ready, by occupy 
ing 
furnish fire 


the phase line, to 
support for 
advance of 
the 1st Battalion.” 


the further 


The bulk of the 4th 
Battalion was to oc 
cupy each phase line 
as soon as the line was 
in the possession ot 
the advance guard, 


giving the advance 


fer a few months of Officers Men Seatens ‘Webtdes gu: urd all fire support 
xperience Regtl. Hqrs. and Hars. Co. 13 156 53 Pistols 29° possible from these 
In the situation, the — positions. It would re 
rvic ’ i ‘ : 7 ase 
bath Infantry (less the Service Co 10 153 f Pistols 82 main at each phase 
bd Ratt lion assumed line in readiness to 
Fe ngs ; al ms 3 Rifle Bns., each contains 26 683 96 Pistols 24t move on to the next 
p ore f 358 Rifles 
crve) ke anced as an 36 Lt. MG's one ‘Y soon 3S Cap 
nterlor regiment in 1 Fourth (Special Weapons) Bn. _— . 
he zone indicated on 3 MG Co. (Cal .30) The advance guard 
’ each contains 5 105 8 MG’s 13 ; “ d } . 
he map (see next 68 Pistols was “supported by a 
ave). Contact was 42 Rifles machine-gun com- 
mminent; the regi- 1 MG Co. (Cal .50) 6 146 12 MG’s 18 pany, a platoon ot 
ent was to attack r~- nag mortars, and a platoon 
he enemy wherever of antitank guns.” The 
ound, a Mester Co. 6 108 p — 14 4th Battalion com- 
At the start, the 4th 49 Rifles mander retained re 


*Includes 10 motorcycles 
tField trains not included 


was fanned 
but behind the line of 
he outpost (“Line of 


) 
attalion 





sponsibility for sup ply 
of these supporting 
but they took 





units, 





Peparcure for Origi- 

il Advance, 8:00 A.M.” on map). The rst Battalion 
ae the advance guard while the 2d Battalion, pre- 
. to march, was in rear of the regimental command 

The orders to the 4th Battalion are summarized in 
he fll wing extract: 


This 


attalion (less Company D, 1 platoon of Regimental 


he Infantry School Mailing List, Volume XI, devotes the 
res to the organization and tactics of the new regiment. 
article begins : “We may now consider a major change 
the nization of the infantry regiment as being a certainty.” 





their positions and mis- 
sions from the advance-guard commander, as if “at- 
tached.” A 4th Battalion liaison officer accompanied the 
advance-guard commander. 

A glance at the map shows the phase lines were vital 
terrain features. With the 4th Battalion occupying a line, 
the advance guard could move ahead with a degree of 
security not otherwise obtainable. Soon after the exercise 
started, the regimental commander designated an inter 
mediate phase line along ¢ comfort and Run: ning Ridges, 


and sent the 4th B: ttalion to this line as soon as it was 
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gained by the advance guard. This move 
to cover the advance of the regiment throug 
Road defile at McMurrin Branch. Recor 
tachments of the regiment (operating ahes 
vance guard ) had been sending back nega 
tion of the enemy. 

There has been much debate about the p 
for the 4th Battalion during the advance-gu 
The exercise showed that if the battalio: 
where it is wanted when it is wanted, it n 
forward. It must not be pushed too far ah 
or it may fail to function usefully and may 
turely engaged. 
WEAPONS 

The weapons of the 4th Battalion are: 209 sem 
matic rifles, 367 pistols, six 81-mm. mortars, 12 Browny 
machine guns, caliber .50, and 24 Browning machi 
guns, water-cooled, caliber .30. The small arms fur 
valuable antiaircraft fire and provide considerabl; 
protection. Some of these weapons require the widest di 
persion possible; others function best when 
together. 


Efficient use of the caliber .50 machine guns for 
tank protection requires that they be scattered in wid 
and depth throughout the area to be protected. Th 
guns can be expected to cover the usual regimental a: 
and to support each other. The amount of reconnaissar 
needed to place these 12 individual guns in a movi 
situation is so great that much of it must be done by 1 
gun commanders. 

The tactics for these guns are being develo 
working closely with the 66th Infantry (Light Tanks 
which ts being equipped with the latest tanks, by act 
firing to determine the characteristics of the gun, and b 
observation of tank maneuvers. The guns are heavy 
very heavy—but the pride the company takes in them | 
a pleasure to see. Last fall, on an exercise, there was at 
alarm, “Tank coming!” A crew of three picked up thei 
gun and tripod, weighing 196 pounds, carried them ; 
hundred yards on the run, and caught the tank where it 
came out of the woods. The change of gun position was 
immaterial, but the enthusiasm that made the feat p 
sible was material. 

The Mortar Company is equally proud of its nen 
weapons. The development of a fire-control system 
gone about as far as possible until ammunition becomes 
available for a test. The mortar is accurate at ranges ot 
nearly two miles. In the exercise of January 24, its rang: 
was sufficient for continuous support of the advance guard 


ped { 


os 


from positions on the phase lines. Voice radio has worked 
admirably for transmitting fire orders. The long rang 
the mortar and the voice radio make it practicable tor ¢ 
company to keep its mortars together, except when th 
regiment is widely dispersed. This simplifies the prob 
of ammunition supply. 

So important has been the help that the Mortar ( 
pany has given the regiment that, in field exercises 
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headquarters has h abitually reinforced the 
pany with all its communications. So far no 
he allotment of mortar fire to meet conflict- 
; has arisen, because, theoretically, the com- 
een able to fire 


attle the problem of ammunition supply will 


all missions that have been 


tions, but if the Mortar Company can be 
good routes to the rear, the company, aided 
ion, can probably ¢ get up plenty of ammuni- 


iber .30 heavy machine guns have been em- 
1ey were before the reorganization, so far as 

is concerned. It 1s expected, however, that 
ttalion with its greatly increased fire power 
fren need heavy machine guns in the attack. 
the flat trajectory of machine guns, combined 
difhculty of pegs. their fire, restricts their 


mployment in : ance. It appears, then, 
mav be used to ‘had adv antage if they suc- 
occupy ¢ aptured phase lines. oe used, they 


gainst ene my coun- 


ground gaine d, protect it ag 


‘and provide a pivot of maneuver and base of 
ibsequent advances of the rifle troops. 


Company M AssuMED 


r to oper: ate asa full fourth battalion, Cc ompany 
tually at Fort Sill) had to be assumed in the early 
rs at Fort Benning. Imaginary Company M was 
Indeed, 


1 clever. it was so mobile during one 


This complicates the problem. 


regimental maneuver that it was imagined in three dif- 
ferent ah: at the same time. That ended the tour of 
y M, imaginary. In the January 24 maneuver, 

mpany was represented by 10 trucks with drivers 

the 24th Infantry and two R.M.G. Company 
runners. These trucks, without. the squads aboard to 
nelp, found the going extremely difficult. The drivers 
managed to get them through by a mutual assistance 
rement, but no men waned harder that day than 


| 
u. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


teworthy innovation of the new organization lies 
ddition of two liaison officers to the battalion staff. 


INAISSANCE 


With each one 


] j 
goes a moto! vehicle and driver, a radio 


phone and operator, and one or two messengers. These 
two ofhcers normally work with the 1st 


The 


mi under 


and 2d Battalions. 
rifle battalion 
and immediately contacts all nearby ot 


liaison ofhcer reports to a com 


support 
ing mi ichine gun companies. He conducts mortar fires 


tor which the battalion commander C alls, acting as ob 


server when an observation post 1S available. He keeps 
the 4th Battalion commander and units abre ast ot the 
rie battalion situation [he total infor- 
mation sent to 4th Battalion headquarters by the liaison 
officers plus that deduced from ‘fire missions, is remark 
ably complete and up to date. 


and vice versa. 


This information is passed 
on to the regimental command post. 


Whenever voice radios are available to the 4th Bat 


talion, the Mortar Company is given two. Two nets are 


established, each containing a Mortar Company and a 


iiaison-ofhicer radio. Headquarters of the 4th Battalion 1s 
established near the Mortar Company in order to help 
that es i with every ay ail ab le communication agen 


*Wire is run to the Mortar Company by the 4th Battalion and 
is available for use in conducting fire from any telephone station 
that has observation. Fire directions go direct to the 


companies 
that execute them. 


To invite a first-class 
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A 
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cy—radio, wire, runner. When sufficient sets were avail- 
able, radio communication has also been tried with the 
machine gun companies, This proved highly successful. 
In several instances, indirect prob »lems Reve been fired 
and adjustments made by the observer over the radio. 
Although radio communication with the machine-gun 
companies 1S useful, it is Not as important as that between 


Machine- 


gun companies usually receive their missions and post- 


the liatson officers and the Mortar Company. 


tions direct from the rifle battalions they support. This 
is quicker than working through the 4th Battalion com- 
mand post. 

Ordinarily the 4th Battalion is so widely dispersed that 
prompt action depends on the initiative of company, 
So far this method 
has worked well in the rapidly moving situations that 


platoon, and section commanders. 
have characterized the maneuvers. No misunderstand- 
ings have arisen, leaders have used their initiative, time 
has been saved, and information has been passed on 
promptly. 

TRANSPORTATION 


A considerable decentralization must prevail in anv 
motorized unit; the more vehicles involved the greater 
must be the decentralization. There are 75 motor vehicles 


in a complete fourth battalion. Ofhcers experienced 





The information is passed on 


— a 
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The neu regiment 1s 


fast and fle xible 


agree that 
than twenty-odd motors can be well ha: ndled 


motors usually 


he indling mulit: iry 


Since the tactical difficulties seem ¢ 
ina geometric ratio with the number ot vel hic] 


ona road. 


onal to the conclusion that motors must be 
small groups. 


In the exercise of January 24, the supporting 


motors, divided into several groups. 
antitank guns went to the main body. 
handled by the battalion. 


group, marched with € 


5 


group, the difficulty arose in controlling so many grou 
Space to deploy groups of motors gives rise to anot 
problem. Congestion invites both artillery fire and attacl 
trom the air; conversely, dispersion of motors and troops 
provides the enemy with poor targets. Another adva 


tage of dispersion lies in an increased mobility, 


have room to move independently, and can avoid 
posed areas. At present the 4th Battalion operates wi 
minimum distances of 50 yards between trucks in 


Company D. “emai a 


S viggn into small groups m ade it easy to hand 


iC] 
of the 4th Battalion with the advance guard wer 

a trucks 
This left Ad ti 
These were split u 
eer and the headquarters detachment, th 


and minimum intervals of 75 yards in - abel 


means that even small groups of motors will tak« 
siderable road space on the march and large areas 


bivouac. 


The great distances involved often preclude adequat 
reconnaissance by the battalion commander previous t 
When the staff rode horses and the Doug! 


movement. 
boy walked across the country, 


connatssance. 


the commander 
school problem) could gallop eight times as fast as the 
troops could march. In this way he gained time 
With motors, the 1/- -ton squad 
are the most mobile vehicles in the battalion; 


actually travel faster over bad ground than th 


naissance cars of the commanders. This compli 


problem of reconnaissance. 


The solution adopted in the exercise of Januar 
moving and placing the several groups of motors 












ror 


for re 
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‘anaissance ofhcers went forward with the 
issigned to the advance guard. The liatson 
ng the wishes of the advance-guard com 
also knowing where the close-support ele- 
4th Battalion were located, gave each recon 
ficer a general area for his trucks together with 
1 The recon 
cers then went on their own reconnaissance, 


intormation concerning routes. 


les for the trucks of their groups when they 
rd. Marks on the trucks to identify them at 
nd marks on the guides so the men on each 
cnow their own guide, are details. Bigger and 
wich signs seem to be the newest fashion fot 
One suggestion for marking trucks that won 
\pport was hearts, spades, diamonds and clubs; 
1 each of the four companies present, a triangle 
pany M, and (appropriately enough) a joker 

lion headquarters. 
jotors of the battalion handle easily, quickly, 
xibly when they are kept dispersed and when 
lequate reconnaissance has been made for each unit. 
R yutes must be reconnoitered before trucks move, and 
stinations before trucks afrive. The earlier the battalion 
vers word of a contemplated movement the better its 
ance to make an adequate reconnaissance. If it can be 
reseen that the battalion is to be used in a given area, 
t is usually best to start it promptly toward that area. 
When motors move across country it is hard to predict 
st how much time they need. To assume, without prior 


reconnaissance, a tast cross-country speed over any pare 
. a “yp 7? a 
f the Benning reservation 1s to invite a ““U” of first-class 


dimensions. 


If forewarned, the battalion can easily reconnoiter in 
several directions. Map reconnaissance is not enough. 
[here must be ground reconnaissance, often foot by foot. 
Consider the location of all the elements of the battalion; 
they are spread over most of the area in which the regi- 




















ment 1s hghting. Every exercise in which the battalion 
takes part affords training in reconnatssance, and teaches 
each unit that it must exchange information with othet 
units. Battalion he adquarters is a clearing house tor this 
information. 

During the exercise under discussion, the battalion en 
countered hard going. Many ot the readers know the 
Fort Benning reservation intimately. Although some will 
recall the ground used tor this excercise, few ever saw it 
in the condition it was in on that day. I wo months ot 
rain had broken the weather records of Georgia. On hill 
tops, an impervious substratum had held the water. Clay 
f [he 
ground would undulate under the gentle pressure ot one s 
foot. The flat top of Conrad Hill (BM 375) was a 


nightmare tor motors. | rom the ravine on the east to the 


soft like chicken gravy, underlay the sparse turt 


ravine on the west the ground was a quagmire From 


the north to the south end ol the ridge, trucks were 
bogged to their bellies in fantastic attitudes 

By a lucky chance, the battalion commander was at 
the junction ot the trails just northwest ot BM 375 when 


out of the ravine to the south popped a leutenant with 


The most mobile « 


ehicles in the battalio 
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his advance- guard pl toon of mortars. ““How’s the go- 
ing?” “O.K.” 


passed this word to the companies and directed them to 


Plodding back, the battalion commander 


reconnoiter their own cross-country routes to their areas 
on Barkeley Ridge. Following these routes they res ached 
the destination ahe ad of those yet ance-guard motors that 
had bogged down on Conrad Hill. They could not have 
gotten through in any re asonable tuume if they had fol- 
lewd the Ae of a trail shown on the map. Look a 
the map or look at the ground and it will seem one 
crazy to move trucks ive across Tre strail i reek, but 
they made it. Whether animal-drawn transportation 
could have gotten over the ground the regiment covered 
this day is debatable. 

The motors werc confined to difficult ground by the 
boundaries of the regimental zone. In the adjacent regi- 
ment: il zones there were rel; atively good routes that passed 
around the sloughs. [he division and the brigade could 
have facilitated movement by coordinating reconnaissance 
of routes and assigning the best to the motors. This 
simple expedient woul { have enabled the trucks to move 
easicr and taster to their proper places. The very nature 
of motors imposes upon higher commanders a grave re- 
sponsibility for coordination 
of the use of routes. 

Bivouac areas as well 
routes Must be reconnoiter 
ed. To avoid delay in de- 
ploying at the end of a 
move has been the battal- 
ion’s most difficult problem 
to date. It is easy to move 
50 trucks a distance of 25 
miles in an hour over a 
paved road, but if the same 
number of trucks are de- 
layed one minute each in getting into a bivouac area, the 
delay for the last truck will be so minutes. In all move- 
ments up to ten miles (where the trucks could keep mov- 
ing on the trip), getting trucks off the road at the end 
of the run was the factor that saved or wasted road time. 

So serious is the reconnaissance problem that it has 
been suggested that the platoon commanders of the 
Regimental Machine-Gun Company be redesignated as 
reconnaissance officers to assist the one company recon- 
naissance officer now authorized. This feeling of the 
paramount importance of reconnaissance pervades the 
whole battalion. The mass of motors is easy to handle— 
fire and communications are easy to work— compared to 
the difficulty of conducting fast, wide, and detailed re- 


connaissance. 








Found the going difficult. 
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ee 
At ae the 4th Battalion’s motor eq 
made up of 1'/-ton trucks (four-cylinder “+ ‘ 
Chevrolets of 1933 and Dodges of 1934) a 
rear wheels, '-ton trucks (Chevrolet a 
Chevrolet station-w agons, a Model A Ford : w 
and two motorcycles with sidecars. Of th 7. 
the 1'4-ton trucks have by far the greatest c1 tr D 
shiliey. A considerable amount of fine new 
tion is expected soon. The company comn g 
that they can operate with any commercial ty; 
ton truck. Of course, the better the cross-cou 
of the transportation, the easier it is to meet 
quirements. g 
In all the exercises held last winter the 
imaginary or represe nted. Not so the mud. Es 
exercise took place ove! ground well chosen ist al 
motors under difficul: ath B: 
Pioneet equipment ind g 
~~ vital. Each vehicl ries read 


feet of 1” tow 
tow chain, tire 
and shovel: eacl 


carries either a bl CK 


: \f 
tackle or 300 teet of roy waar 
Var 
each company carries Marc 
cross-cut saw and_ fou Marc 
Marc 


pounds of spikes. 


There is no pioneer Marc 

toon in the new regime : 

and normally troops are not available for road maint Tt 
nance. However, in the January 24 exercises, Compan — 
A, 4th Engineers, was attached to the regiment for p wie 
neer wad The battalion ran into a real bottle-neck vert 
where the Yellow Cross Trail crosses Gilbert Creek held 
northwest of Barkeley Ridge, and there the — agh 
proved their worth. In every tactical situation engineer by a 
assistance would be a godsend to the regiment. It ap pe: Boal 
that an economy of men could be deceed if detachmer oor 
of divisional engineers were always ready to accompan\ Too} 
each regiment and organize communication routes mp! 
throughout its area. men 
The January 24 exercise was designed as a test. Ge! enti 
eral A sent the regiment dead ahead down a mudc\ deta 
narrow zone. However, if ever General A wants to ma T 
neuver, this new infantry moves happily and easily 2t 3 ale 
miles an hour. The long way around on good road al 
be the quick way to thrust home. lea 


The regimental maneuvers of March g-11 mac 
of the speed of the new regiment. The first day, ' 
cept a retreating enemy, motorized detachments moved + 
swiftly from Fort Benning to hold the Cusseta and Due! a¢ 





THE FOURTH 


vay crossings of the Upato1, covering distances 
miles, respectively. The remainder of the 
wched 12 miles to bivouac east of Ochillee, 
holding detachments. The next morning 

c assembled by individual motors at the 2gth 
mp. Although the various elements covered 
p to 14 miles in making the assembly, it was 
enjoy a day’s rest in camp before marching to 
That night the regiment moved a distance of 
order to launch a dawn attack in the north- 
When the battle was over, 
utfit returned to the post by motor. Running 


of the reservation. 


ized about an hour for the 23 miles. 
the March g-11 exercises, full loads were car- 
companies buile hundreds of boxes of the 
s and filled them with the proper weights of 
All ve- 
7 e battalion carried their rated capacity, with 
e exception of the Mortar Company trucks, which aver- 
aed about 1,500 pounds over 1'/ tons. On the gth and 
roth the regiment made marches under tactical conditions 
closely associated the 4th Battalion with both the 
and 2d Battalions. Of course, it was possible for the 


pe ammunition and other loads. 


h Battal ulon to carry some passengers, and it was re ady 
1 glad to do so. The following y numbers piled on the 
idy loaded vehicles: 


Date Movement 


March 
March 
March 
March 


March 


Fort Benning 
2gth we ii 
Fort Benning 


to RJ 461 
Camp to position 
to Eelbeck 


2gth lakeuey C: amp to position 


12 
10 
21 
10 
2gth Infantry Camp to position 10 
[he 4th Battalion trucks are able to carry full loads 
which equal or exceed the rated capacity of the vehicles. 
In addition, the vehicles appear to be able to carry as an 
werload the combat foot troops of a rifle battalion.* If 
held-train loads are partly dumped, the transportation of 
the regiment could carry its dismounted combat troops. 
By a relativ ely moderate degree of overloading the trucks 
of any company of the 4th Battalion can carry a rifle pla- 
toon in addition to their own company. By loading rifle 
troops on loaded qth Battalion trucks, a commander 
mprovise motorized reconnaissance or security detach- 


can 


ments and by using the field trains to transport troops the 
entire regiment can rendezvous by motor behind these 
detachments. 


This new regiment is fast and flexible. In a recent 
school demonstration the advance guard was motorized, 
nd was supported by elements of he 4th Battalion. By 
leapfrogging the advance-guard elements, each successive 
crest was occupied under cover of troops on the next 


x's Note: The Chief of Infantry does not favor the over- 
{ trucks as normal procedure. 
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ridge to the rear. Motorized reconnaissance detachments 
watched flank approaches at a distance of several miles. 

The mobility of trucks varies inversely with the de ad 
weight of the loads they carry and the Mortar C ompany 
trucks are good to have the 


- overloaded. However, it is 


ammunition and even if an occasional truck does bog 
down, most of the ammunition can be dumped and the 
lightened truck run where it is needed. The ammunition 
can be picked up later. 

The situation 1s different when men are carried, tor 
they can often get the loaded trucks over difficulties that 
the trucks could not negotiate unaided. Sometimes the 
going gets so bad that men are needed to push and pull 
the trucks more than trucks are needed to carry men. 
But remember that the phrase “put your shoulder to the 
wheel” originated with animal-drawn transportation. 

The fact that the trucks of the 4th Battalion can carry 
an overload of men in addition to their normal loads may 


too 


lead some to the incorrect conclusion that there ire 
As tor size 


2-ton trucks are the most mobile transportation in 


many trucks or that the trucks are too large. 
the 1! 
the battalion and are preferred for field use to the smaller 
trucks. As for numbers, no company commander in the 
battalion could handle his weapons as well it the numbet 
of his trucks were reduced. Squad, weapon and truck 


make a natural unit. As a matter of fact, these new tables 


Officers 
and Mert 
Present 
In Unit 


66 
bb 
86 
55 
Si 


Additional 
Passengers 
Unit Carried 
D 


D 


stance 


miles 


Co. 
Co. H 
Co. H 
Mor. Co 
of organization work well, but they do cut motor equip 
ment close to the bone. 

The overload put on a truck by extra passengers is not 
relatively heavy and is normally carried only for short 
periods and short distances. Paradoxical as it may seem, 
tactical trucks may be better off structurally and mechani- 
cally for having an overload of passengers. The driver of a 
truck jammed "eink passengers must drive carefully so as 
not to spill them off, but B. ia it comes to bad going, he 
does not bang the vitals out of the truck by charging 
obstructions Cocaine he knows that his passengets et 
pull his truck out if it stalls. 

The new regiment has 


gained mobility, fire 


5 


power 


and speed. Its organization and liaison permit all its 


we ipons to support the regiment as a whole Often this 
will mean, as in the first phase of the January 24 maneu 
ver, that the whole 4th Battalion is helping a single rifle 
b: ittalion. In other situations its we: apons will be equ. ally 
distributed in the support of two or even all three bat 
talions. The tests conducted to date indicate that the 
hire of its principal armament will be readily adjustabk 


to the varying conditions of battle. 





By Captain Epwarp F. Apams 
Infantry 


T ts generally acknowledged that certain portions of 
our training publications are a bit queer, but we re- 
fuse to become excited over that fact because we sus- 

pect that an entirely new set of ideas will supplant the 
present ones at the outset of our next war. Nevertheless, 
I was deeply interested in the reactions of an acquaint- 
ance who ts positive our War Department 1 is balmy. 

His military 
knowledge was gle aned through two vears of ROTC 
six months of enlisted service in the Guard; in the latter 
he has risen to the grade of corporal. I recently watched 
him instruct his squad in the art of advancing by short 
rushes and he made an excellent job of it; in his demon- 
stration of how to drop to the ground at a run his impact 
with the armory floor shook the entire building. He has 
placed his training publications on a par with his Bible. 

A few days ago I met him at the County Fair. He was 
particularly interested in the paraphernalia of a Regular 
Army company which was encamped there to display the 
usual models of trenches, wire entanglements and gas- 
proof shelters. This company was scheduled to hold a 
sham battle in front of the grandstand immediately fol- 
lowing the afternoon horse races, so I bought my news- 
gathering friend a glass of beer and was in turn invited to 
join him in the press box. 

The horse races were highly entertaining; the battle 
was more so. As the troops entered the field in a column 
of squads, their gleaming bayonets and their steel helmets, 
all neatly cocked at the same saucy angle, drew loud ap- 
plause. Te was evident that the company had spent sev- 
eral weeks practicing for this particular battle. Each 
squad and section leader timed his arm signals by his 
wrist watch, but the men were so well trained in their 
routine that signals were totally unnecessary. Each at- 
tacker knew exactly how many ‘blanks to fire before ris- 
ing for his short rush. Each knew just how many steps 
to run before dodging onto a new course and then falling 
to the ground to resume fire. 

The first time they fell to the ground their technique 
was beautiful. However, one thing was plainly evident 
to my press box host; viz, they had never before tried it 
while wearing steel helmets. The helmets persisted in 
rolling off and each attacker, before resuming fire, had 
to crawl forward from where he had fallen in order to re- 
trieve his tin hat. A few sly warriors attempted to remedy 
the situation by tightening their chin straps but the next 
rush proved this precaution insufficient. The tightened 
hats didn’t roll off but the very tightest of them slid as 
far as the wearer's nose. 

My host demanded an explanation and | was foolish 
enough to attempt one. “No, it’s not a game they're 


playing; the damned things are supposed to stay on top 


He is a news reporter by profession. 
and 


War at the County Fair 


of their heads. No, there’d be no advantage 


IVING it 
automatically cover the face at that speci mene 
Each man should resume firing immediately, — fire oy, 


aeesnay f is essential. 
“Yes, those tin hats were designed by Brass 
considered his pun rather weak), “and the 


3S Hats 


in Washington write our training manuals. No, they 
seldom test their words of wisdom on their office floor a 
the State, War and Navy Building. Why ce cainly, if 
you can think of something boner lll gl adly write the 
Secre tary of War and explain \ your plan in detail.” 

As we left the grandstand my friend was visibly teng 
with the fever of battle, so as a precaution against shell 
shock I suggested another glass of beer. My first-aid 
treatment was effective, but seeing that he was still wor 
ried I led him off to visit the other Fair exhibits. He wx 


mildly interested in the prize cow, the largest hog in th. 
county and the champion onion, but he suffered a relapse 
when we reached the poultry show and waited for th. 
blue-ribboned hen to settle down and lay her daily egg 
“If she were wearing a helmet’ 






he remarked, “I'd e 
pect her to commence fring immediately. Fire superionty 
iS a Necessity. 

When a man appeared with a portable table bearing 
three walunt shells and a pea, and asked us to guess (for 
fifty cents) under which shell the pea was hidden, m 
friend picked up a shell and asked me if a helmet of that 
shape wouldn’t be an improvement. 

Later on, in the sanctity of the beer parlor, he at 
tempted to fashion a helmet from a slice of cheese but 
was unable to settle upon a satisfactory model. Then he 
directed the bar-maid to bring a pencil and some paper 
and with the aid of another glass of beer Volume I! 
BFM, was amended as follows: 

“Being at a halt, quick time, double time, or running 
to LIE DOWN: 

““(1) Raise the nght hand above the head and place 
same firmly on top of the steel helmet. 

“(2) Advance the left foot, turn it across the front of 
the body and kick aside any stones or debris found there 

(3) Place the weight on the left foot, pivot 180 de- 
grees to the right and fall to the ground, landing on the 
buttocks and breaking the fall with the bayonet scab 
bard. 


(4) Roll over and regain fire superiority.” 

















Eprror’s Nore: The tin hat was copied from that of the British 
Tommy. Could it be that our parade ground soldiers failed to bor- 
row the technique of wearing when they appropriated the mode 

The Tommy soon learned that the length of dangling leather 
was not a chin strap but a cranium surcingle. After all, the '! 
hat is heavy enough to be proof against blowing away, except 
a Florida hurricane, so need not be secured under the whiskers 
Shortened and fitted snugly behind the bulge (if any) on the back 
of the skull, the strap does permit the wearer to flop to the ground 
without losing the basin. Also, your good soldier fac« the 
front, whence the bullets are supposed to come. With the strap 
reverse, a bullet can hit the helmet a healthy clunk without 
strap cutting the wearer's throat. This is just a practical suge 
tion—take it or leave it. 
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A unit umpire, 


Modern Umpiring 


Photos by Signal Corps, S. Army 
By Major Witt1amM Hones 


infa ’ ry 


HE average officer has frequently been called 
upon to umpire in some form of field exercise. 
When this duty arose he rustled a copy of the 

cise, plus a list of the controlling signals and, thus 

_ sallied forth to assist in making that Red-vs.- 

Once 1n the field, he fol- 

wed the action with interest, but with his weather eye 

ally on the alert for errors, ERRoRS, ERRORS. These 
herished against that inevitable time of reckoning— 

-that “‘razz-fest” disguised as a 
iique, at which all the worthy umpires would attempt 

justify their existence by putting the bee on those 
whose actions they had followed. Woe to the umpire 
who failed to reveal little errors, medium errors, big 
rors. Forthwith he became a pariah among his fellow- 
mpites, for his action struck at the very roots of the 
cient and popular fallacy that the job of umpiring pre- 
supposes great tactical knowledge. 
Now che umpire system devised for and operated dur- 
ing the First Army Maneuver last August took much of 
curse off this venerable institution. 
squarely where it belonged 


iipped 
QUID) 
. 


R 
} P 
DIUC ¢ 


ontest a tactical suCCESS. 


period of terror 


Emphasis fell 
-on the control and train- 


ig of the participating troops. Errors were paid for on 


ee but not by ruling out 20°/, of a command for 


the duration, as you shall presently see. The critiques 
lid not resemble the blistering talkathons of yore where 
only a commander's unborn children escaped the grandi- 
se tactical condemnations of umpires whose vision was 


Lite 1 toa microscopic segment of an action largely un- 


contr An army was assembled to learn something 
bout the a of war from actual experience on the 
grou not from a conference 24 hours later. The 
Firs rmy learned—and learned on the ground where it 





‘ 


wearing white bat band, with regimental commander as unit moves forward 


To learn something about 
the business of war from ac- 
tual experience on the 
ground—not from a confer- 
ence 24 hours later. 


We are faced with the unequlvoc: al fact that umpiring 
must be recognized and included : is an integral part ot 
our tactic: il instruction, if we hope to dune the maxi- 
mum training values from our innual held exercises 
The methods we adopt must be based on the funda 
mental idea of effecting a tightly-knit control of both the 


At the 


plicity must be preserved lest our system become so com 


prob slem and the participants. same time sim- 


plic ated that it bog down the excercise, The umpire syS 
tem developed for the First Army Maneuver takes a 


long 
a 
stride in the right direction. 


It is not considered pertect 
but it 1s known to be highly workable. Improvements 


will and should come. 

When preparations for the First Army Maneuver were 
well under way, the G-3 section of the army staff cast 
about for pertinent information on umpiring. Three 
sources were available: the War Departme nt's Manual 
for Umpires of Field Maneuvers; The Infantry School’s 
mimcogr aphed instructions on umpiring ; and the pe [- 
sonal experiences of the officers of the section. It was 
soon discovered that the prob »lem of umpiting a maneuver 
as large as this one required a good deal ot imagination 
to supplement the available cafennation. 

Definite plans were not formulated until a < ireful 
study had been made of: 

(1) Maneuver directives of the commanding general 
Firse Army; 

(2) Exercises drawn up as a result of those directives; 

(3) Troops participating in the manevvers (number 











branches, and components represented, state of training, 
etc. ) ; 

(4) The maneuver terrain; 

(5) The Regular officers available for duty as umpires 
(numbers, branches, etc.). 

The first difficulty occurred in the selection of umpires. 
All available officers had been well picked over. Much 
of the best umpire material had already been assigned to 
other duties. In future maneuvers this procedure should 
be reversed; umpires should be selected before any other 
assignments are made. 

“Instruction for 
Although the finished product will un- 


Work now began on a pamphlet of 
Umpures. 
doubtedly be re garded as crude and inadequate 1 in future 
years, it does provide a sound ground-work for further 
development and it does set asth the best thought and 
best material available on the subject at the present 
time. It must be remembered that each maneuver needs 
its own particular set of instructions for umpires. The 
1935 vintage is merely a guide for the present and a basis 
for the future. 

The first week of August found 150 student umpires 
assembled at army headquarters at Pine Camp. Here, 
for the first time in the history of our military service, a 
well planned school for umpires was inaugurated, 

The school was conducted in a large assembly tent, 
in which a g’ x 14’ map of the maneuver area (scale 12 
inches 1 mile) had been prepared in the manner ‘so 
familiar to those who have sweated blood during the open 
season on monogr aphers at The Infantry School. 

Scheduled instruction provided the necessary back- 
ground for student umpires. Humor and the urge to get 
acquainted, two vital elements that are often frowned 
upon or entirely neglected in our schools, were utilized 
to the utmost and with marked success. 

In the background persisted the governing thought 
that the umpires must bear an absolute good will toward 
their duties—that they must not be irritated, worried 
over their jobs, pressed or harassed. Instructors brought 
humor into their work to give an air of informality, thus 
melting that reserve which many men bear toward a 
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An area umpire followed by bis flagman 





school. The class responded splendidly. 

Instruction covered the history and developm: nt of this 
particular maneuver, the umpire system, study of the 
maneuver terrain, the duties of the various classes of 
umpires, signals, transmission of information, decisions 
the communications system, a study of each exercise, and 
a detailed reconnaissance of the terrain for each exerci 

At the opening of the school, all umpires were give 
definite assignments that held throughout the maneuver 
By the end of the course every umpire was ear shhy 
familiar with each exercise and its terrain. He also knew 
the governing “Umpire Instructions” and the scheme of 
communications. After that each officer drew on his back- 
ground of military experience, his initiative, and his 
native intelligence —and the system worked. 

The organization is shown in the pocempanying dia 
gram (top of next column). Subsequent experienc 
cahiconel that it would be better to have only one depun 
chief umpire, neither Red nor Blue, junior to and opera 














ing under the chief umpire, with the umpire groups 
porting directly to the latter. 
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Figure 1 
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ul, First Army 


Chief! Umpire 


Deputy Chiet U 


nit Umpire 
Umpire (Red 


Area Umpire 


(rou; 
and assistants sroup 


ication from the two umpire groups was 


ctly to either (or both) of the deputy chief 


close of the school and the arrival of the 
unit umpires joined the organization to which 
assigned. The deputy chick umpires with their 
wail the area umpires, moved to a camp estab- 
yy the 1st Squadron, 3d Cavalry, near the center 
naneuver area at Sterlingville. ‘Here they settled 
ves in a group of tents equipped as offices. In a 
sitet tent, a board had been installed with a 
x 14’ map on each side—one map for each deputy 
ief. The umpire telephone switchboard, the mess, the 
g quarters, etc., were set up close by. 
going further, it may be well to describe the 
lasses of umpires mentioned and define their duties. 
[he chief umpire, at army headquarters at Great Bend, 
was re pene for the smooth functioning of the entire 
He made major decisions influencing the pro- 
oress of the maneuver. 


Bef re 


The two deputy chief umpires (Red and Blue) at the 
itrol office in Sterlingville, plotted on their big maps 

| information of the warring factions as fast as it came 
from the front. They made decisions affecting their 
respective sides. Each had a group of officer assistants 
plot the maps, assist in decisions, act as trouble 
shooters, keep records, etc. From here, direct telephone 
s led to the headquarters of the army and two corps, 
ind through them to the permanent camps of the five 
divisions and the air squadrons at the field near Water- 
town. A message-dropping ground, for the use of the 
impire planes, was located near the deputy chiefs’ office. 
A unit umpire was assigned to the headquarters of 
each division, each brigade (infantry and artillery), each 
regiment (infantry, artillery, and engineers), each bat- 
talion of field artillery, and to the air field. These officers 
lived with the units to which assigned and reported to 
the deputy chiefs all orders issued by those units. In the 
exercises each umpire checked his unit across the control 
O prevent it from “jumping the gun.” When the 

action n began, they promptly reported any new orders 
issued, the location of the reserves and command posts, 
the position of all weapons (machine guns, howitzer- 
company weapons, noe ‘), the times and places that 
olumns halted, etc. When their units contacted the 
enemy, they went forward and located the area umpire 
t front and advised him of the situation in his rear. 


Umpire switchboard at Sterlingville 


The umpires with the artillery battalion accompanied 
their units into position, checked the position selected to 
see whether the 
them, 


assigned missions could be fired from 


and checked the laying of the 


guns. They then 


rode across country to the 


area into oni the guns of 
their battalion had been ordered to fire and assisted the 


area umpires by marking localities under hire. 


bullets 
whistled, the area umpires hel 1 forth. In adc lition to the 
white hat-band worn by all umpires, area umpires wore 
a white band passing from front to rear over the left 
shoulder so that they could be readily located from a 
distance. 


In the tront lines, where the theoretical 


They stalked about indi ating the actual fire 


of the front lines—the rifle and aiden. gun bullet, the 
explosion of the hand grenade, the bayonet thrust, and 
the burst of the 


action of a 


37-mm. projectile. Each controlled the 
front-line battalion. In training, they had 
been assigned to overlapping areas, each group making a 

thorough and painstaking reconnaissance of its particu 


lar area and 1 ignoring the adjacent area. 


The chief area umpire controlled the two groups (cast 


and west), each of which y TW under a group leader. 


These groups had been 


ivided into two sub groups 
(Red and Blue) under assistant group leaders (see sche- 


matic diagram, Figure 1). The chief area umpire was 
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Front 


furnished a station wagon equipped with extra supplies, 
telephones, etc. Each of the two group leaders were also 
given a station wagon and, in addition, one of the three 
radio-equipped trucks borrowed from Company F, 67th 
Infantry (Medium Tanks). The third radio-equipped 
truck, located outside of the office of the deputy chief 
umpires, maintained contact with the two mobile trucks. 

All of the other thirty area umpires were mounted. 
Each one was assigned a mounted messenger and a 
mounted flagman. The messenger cartied two panels 
(type AL-121) and the flagman four flags (to be de- 
scribed later). 

These area umpires, like the deadly projectiles whose 
effect they represented, arbitrarily ruled the front lines. 
They decided whether Reds or Blues could advance or 
must retreat. They heeded no arguments advanced by 
discontented combatants, nor offered any apologies. 
When a machine gun kills your men in actual warfare, 
the fact that you are certain that the enemy couldn’ fire 
on them, or that friendly troops wouldn’t fire on them, 
avails you nothing. The fact remains that the men are 
dead, oe ot who killed them. Like the decision of 


the machine gun, the decision of the area umpire had to 


be final. 


Fi igure 2 


Umpire report form 






Blue 
point 








succes 

Th 
Every hour on the hour all action ceased for twenty ump! 
minutes, and each area umpire displayed his panels 
the form of a letter V, in front of the center of the bat- 
talion whose action he controlled. The V pointed toward 
the enemy and remained in position for twenty minutes 
to be observed, or photogra hed by umpire airplanes 
which had sole use of the air * that period. 
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The flagman of each area umpire carried four flags— 
red, white, blue, and white with a red square in its 
center. The flags, 36” x 40”, were mounted on six-toot 
staffs. The red flag controlled the movements of the 
Red force, the blue flag the Blues. The white flag ind- 
cated “Cease all action.”” The white flag with the 1 red 
center meant artillery fire, and any unfortunate unit ¢ 
found itself within 150 yards of this (when it was lie 
played) was adjudged under artillery fire. 
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ann 


three 





B with 





The flag signals originally rng were similar 
those used at The 2 School, “red (blue 
flag, vertical and advancing: Red (Biue) Ke fire supen 

ority and can advance in short rushes of not to exceed ed 
one squad to line abreast of point where flag halts. Bit 
(Red) cannot advance,” etc. These signals are all ver 
well for demonstration troops such as those at [he Ine 
fantry School, who daily wage war against Blue (Red 


















nemies. But, in the First Army, with its short period 
ining for troops wholly unacquainted with this 

“ual, these signals had to be discarded after one trial. 

single signal, “red (blue) flag displayed: Red 
can advance (or must retire) to line abreast of 
int where flag is posted, if proper methods be adopted,” 
ccessfully replaced those discarded. 

Th e Sign al C ATps, under the direction of the chief area 
impire, established 19 telephone lines for the umpires 
trom the switchboard at Sterlingville to points in that 
part of the maneuver area in which contact was certain 
Ten enlisted men of the Signal Corps con- 
nected the telephones and manned the stations desig- 
nated for each problem. Each telephone operator had a 
Klaxon siren for summoning umpires to the telephone. 


occur. 


= | nfortunately, the Klaxon ‘signals could not be heard 


above the din of battle and were discarded after the first 
day 

Motor messenger routes were a9 to handle writ- 

nessages. A “preliminary study of each exercise indi- 

ated that all action would take pl ace within a certain, 

well defined area. Based on this, the chief area umpire 

ancl the messenger route for each day. Of the 

€ routes used throughout the maneuver, each operated 

with 1 iree st ation w agons. A white cross on the radiator 


vehicle indic aed that it belonged to the umpire 


a route had been established it was not changed 
the day. Two of the three station wagons covered 
en tin a clockwise manner, while the third traveled counter- 
clockwise. Each trip began and ended at the same mes- 


sage center at the office of the deputy chief umpires. 
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W ounded 


Drivers were instructed to pick up all messages handed 
to them, sto Ip at ¢ ach oper ating pcr sg station tor mes 
Sages or instructions lef it there pick up only umpire per- 


sonnel, and continue on the 


assigned route unless the 


chief area umpire directed otherwise 


The large maps ot the deputy chiet umpires were 
divided into squares numbered in red. Numbers were 
given to all road junctions, crossroads, hills, stream cross 
ings stream junctions, etc. Unnumbered terrain teatures 


on the Geological Survey maps, trom which the enlarge 


ments had been made, were arbitrarily numbered for 


purposes of identification. Every was issued a 


umpire 
special tactical map ot the maneuver area (Sc ale 1°62 
500 ). 


T his tactical map was divided into squares num 
bered In red; 


terrain features were numbered in exactly 
the same fashion as described above. This ¢ xpedited the 
rendition of reports. For instance instead of re porting an 
incident “just north of unnumbered road junction 1600 
yards northwest of R] 532 (600 vards north ot Seri kland 
this simplified map made it possible to re port 
When 
ofhice of the 
deputy chief umpires, square 14 on the g’ x 14’ map was 


quickly located, and in it RJ 111 


Corners) ,” 
the incident as “just north of RJ 111 Square 14 
bit of 


this terse information reached the 


The umpire report form (sec Figure 2 for both sides) 
proved to be another innovation that saved tim and 
made for greater accuracy. Each umpire carried a sheaf 
of these forms. A few marks on one of them conveyed a 
wealth of information to the de puty chief umpire. 

Although prisoners were captured the umpires re 
turned the majority to their respective outfits, giving duc 


credit to the captors on report forms. The captors were 































permitted to retain only an occasional prisoner in order 
to give the intelligence boys some victims to work on. 

Theoretical casualties were duly charged up to all 
units, 

The handling of the ‘“‘wounded in action” proved to 
be unique and sensible. In a field exercise it is customary 
to penalize units that fail to adopt proper tactical methods 
by ruling out certain men as “wounded.” By virtue of 
their theoretical wounds, these men are thereafter out of 
the action and lose all further training. How often have 
our hearts bled at the ghastly spectacle of groups of 
“severely wounded” by the side of the road. Resting 
comfortably in the shade, they merrily wise-cracked at 
their less fortunate comrades who plodded on through 
the dust and heat toward the enemy. 

To prevent just such incidents, twelve men were se- 
lected daily from the leading battalion of each infantry 
regiment. This battalion had a full-strength medical de- 
tachment to handle casualties. An umpire with twelve 
prepared tags, each describing a certain type of wound, 

icked out twelve victims at random and tagged them. 
He then directed the men to fall out by the side of the 
road to be handled by the Medical Department person- 
nel. Severely wounded, as indicated by their tags, were 
evacuated to the rear, through the various medical chan- 
nels, and hospitalized. Slightly wounded were returned 
to their units after treatment. In addition to the normal 
maneuver duties of treating a few emergency cases and 
issuing the well-known CC pills and iodine, the medicos 
were - Be afforded an opportunity to solve such problems 
as would confront them in war. 
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Wounded, dead, and prisoners having been assessed 
against a unit, it carried on with its theoretical reduced 
strength. To a casual observer it may have appeared tha 
the rst Battalion of the Nth Infantry had 230 men avail 
able for an attack, but the area umpire on the spot knew 
that only 170 men were present for duty—his report 
forms told him so. The battalion commander knew that 
60 of those present were only ghosts of men who had 
once stood in his ranks because that absolute dictator, the 
area umpire, said so. 

The exercises allowed sufficient time for the preparation 
and distribution of orders. This permitted all information 
to be thoroughly disseminated; even Private John 
Doughboy, in the rear rank of the last squad, always had a 
pretty good idea of what the war was all about. The chief 
area umpire made a tour of the maneuver area prior to 
the playing of the first exercise and explained to the a:- 
sembled officers of each division the detailed organization 
and operation of the umpire system. All participant 
were thus given first-hand information of what to expect 
from the umpires. This, of course, made for that co- 
operation so vital to the success of the maneuver. 

Having discussed the details of the operation of the 
umpire system, let us now apply that system to a par 
ticular exercise. The I Corps (Blue, north) consisting 
of two divisions, and the II Corps (Red, south) , con- 
sisting of three divisions, have been assigned mission’ 
which will bring about contact along the line marked 


CONTACT on Figure 3. Control lines, which cannot 


be crossed until a certain specified time, have been desig: 


nated (lines marked XXXX on map). 
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bviously impossible to follow 150 umpires 
Geld, we will confine our attention to two 
Major U, a wnit umpire, and Major A, an 
le opening of the exercise, Major U, who is 
che Nth Infantry of the 44th Division (south- 
ner of map), learns from the unit umpire 
cal just what orders have been issued by 
and by the 44th Division. (This information 
eported by the respective umpires to the dep- 


cf - impires at A.) He then listens to the orders of 
eonal commander and transmits them to the 

ef umpires. 
At deputy chief umpires  ofce (A on map) copies 


| orders have been received. The story, plotted on 
14’ map, shows that Red (south) will march in 

lumns and Blue (north) will march in four col- 
mns (see arrows on map). The 44th Division, with 
which we are concerned, will march in two columns. 
Based on this information, and with a knowledge of the 
xercise, the chief area umpire and his two group leaders 
fecide upon the establishment of the motor messenger 
routes. Area umpires are at once dispatched to take the 
rivers over their respective routes. The chief area umpire 
nd his assistants then decide which telephones will be 
nected initially, and noyfy the Signal Corps. All 
\pires are informed of the motor messenger routes and 
s initial establishment of the telephone stations. 
Each group leader makes his plans for the distribution 
{ assignment of his area umpires according to the situa- 


Our friend, Major A, 


member of the West Group of area umpires. His ihn 


tion in his particular area. 


eader informs him of orders issued by the participants 
ind tells him that he (the group leader) will be, initially, 


it CR 69 (point B on map). He di- 
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76. Major A knows that [elephone Station No. 12, at 
CR 513, 1s in operation, so he prints a message to his 
group leader, secting torth this information, and sends it 
The 
telephone operator transmits the message to the group 


at B) 


umpire will be on hand to accompany the battalion that 


to the telephone station by his mounted messenger. 


leader ( When the column reaches R another 


26, 


is le aving the column at that point, 

At 8:00 all 
Major A directs his flagman to set up the white fi: ig and 
display the two panels in the form ot a V at the he ad of 
the column, pointed toward the northeast. 


movement ceases tor twenty munutes. 


An umpire 
plane appears overhead photographing the white V's 
displayed on the landscape. At 8:20 the 
the continues. As the column 
approaches CR 513, Major A observes that that CR is 
visible to enemy observers on the high ground north of 
Trout Brook. He concludes that Blue artillery fire could 
and might be brought to bear on CR 513. 


white flag 1S 


lowered and advance 


His fiz igman 
is ordered to pl ic¢ the white fi: 1g with the red squs are 
(indicating artillery fire) in the center of the crossroads, 
and an area of 300 yards in diameter is theoretically under 
hostile artillery fire. The column is forced to the fields. 
Major A goes to the telephone and informs the office of 
the deputy chief umpires ot the location of the head of 
the column and of the artillery fire. 
Near RJ 
upon by the enemy from the vicinity of CR 64. Major 


[he 


messenger gallops back to CR 513 and hands the report 


~ 
i. 


The march continues. 7O the point 1S hred 


A notes this on an umpire report torm. mounted 


to the telephone oper: ator with instructions to give it to 
the Major A 


assigned to the 


motor messenger when he passes. rides 


torward and meets the area umpire rorce 


Opposite him. They compare notes discuss the Situation 





s Major A to be at RJ 30 (point 
where east column of 44th Division 
rosses its control line) at 7:00 o'clock 

the following morning. 

Seven A.M. finds Major A with his 
messenger and flagman at RJ 30. All 
At 7:15 he notes 
the advance guard of the Nth Infantry 

pproaching. 


three are mounted. 





It is accompanied by 
Ma ior U a sees that no one crosses 
the control line before 7 


| 1 
scribed 


7:30 (as pre- 
in the eneaciee), When the 
element the control 
une, Major A joins the head of the 
lumn and Major U drops back to 

in the regimental commander. 
column advances without inci- 
dent until CR 27 is reached. At this 
, an Major U comes forward and tells 
Major A that the regimental com- 


eading crosses 


_ mander has directed the last battalion 
D in the column to leave the column at 
R] 2° and move across country to RJ 








The group leader's radio 
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and decide what course of action should be adopted in 
each of several eventualities. Major A then rejoins the 
battalion. 

It soon develops that the Blues are hesitating. The 
Reds, on the other hand, have acted promptly and pushed 
their entire advance guards forward in an approved man- 
ner. [The machine guns of the Reds are quickly brought 
into action to cover the advance. Major A goes forward 
and again meets the area umpire with the Blues. They 
decide that Red can advance. The red flag is moved for- 
ward and displayed. The blue flag is carried to the rear 
and displayed. Red can now advance to the line marked 
by the red flag, if proper measures are taken. Blue must 
retire to the line marked by the blue flag. 

In order to determine the exact situation and to confer 
with other area umpires, Major A frequently displays 
the white flag to halt the action. But despite these delays, 
the action is progressing with greater speed than it would 
in actual warfare. The area umpires arbitrarily indicate 
when and where artillery fire is falling by the display of 
artillery flags. This te: aches the infantry to use cover and 
to avoid areas that might come under artillery fire. 


Finally the unit umpire of that Blue artillery battalion, 
whose job is to shoot up the area in which Major A is 
operating, appears on the scene and begins marking these 
areas where artillery fire is hovanicdbe falling. Prior to 
this Major A had been marking localities where he 
thought artillery fire might fall, but this newcomer 
eliminates guesswork ; he has data of the Blue artillery 
and therefore knows where the fire will fall. Meanwhile, 
Major A continues to keep the deputy chief umpires 
abreast of the situation either by telephone or by appro- 
priate data on his report forms which he dispatches by 
motor messenger. 

Major U, at regimental headquarters, listens in and 
promptly reports a ii pertinent information to the deputy 
chief umpires. Normally he utilizes the messenger routes 
and the umpire telephone system, but in exceptional 
cases he uses the tactical wire of the unit, through its 
division headquarters to the trunk lines. From time to 
time Major U goes forward and tells the area umpires 
with the front-line battalions what is going on in his 

here of activity in the rear. The unit umpires with 
: a brigade and division do likewise. 

Major A’s group leader is a busy man. He has a tele- 
phone station established at CR 69 (see B on map). One 
or more area umpires, with mounts and orderlies, are in 
reserve there. Again and again he makes the prescribed 
circuit of his area. En route he checks the activities of 
the umpires in his group, replaces unserviceable equip- 
ment, supplies additional report forms, picks up mes- 
sages, and codrdinates the work. A radio truck follows 
the group leader as he tears about the area in his station 
wagon. Near RJ 434 the driver of the radio truck honks 
the horn and both vehicles stop. The group leader hurries 
back to the radio, adjusts the head set and receives a radio 
telephone message from the deputy chief umpires. On 


he goes. 
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Near RJ 440 he notes a farmer engaged N atyy. 

ment with a captain of artillery whose batte: located 

in a nearby field where “OFF LIMITS” "tes 

the fence posts. ” 
“What's going on?” asks the group leader 

“These men have put their cannons in my eld.” » 


plies the irate farmer, 
sham battle, neither.” 

“Come, come, Captain,” says the group lea: +, reach, 
ing for a report form to record the words that will bum 
holes in the captain's pay check, “you know | 
that. You have had instructions to keep oui of fie 
marked ‘OFF LIMITS.’” 

The captain is eager to explain. “Major, | saw thy 
this field was off limits, but that was such a swell DOs 
tion for my battery that I couldn’t pass it by. | askes 
this man’s wife if I could put my battery in 
and she told me I could.” 

“Will you please call your wife?” asks the group lead. 
The farmer summons his wife from her housework 
She gives a startled look at the 75's in the field. 

“Sure,” she confides, “‘I told this here young man le 
could put his battery in that field, but I thought | h 
meant one of them batteries like we hev on our ie 
didn’t say nothin’ about cannons.” 


This is ironed out. The “‘cannons” are moved, the 
farmer is pacified, and the group leader hurries on. 

Meanwhile the deputy chief umpires and their helpers 
are not catching up on any lost sleep. Motor messenger 
bring in dheowns of umpire report forms. Umpire - anes 
drop more reports, the telephones ring interminably, a 
the radiotelephone maintains the tempo. Trouble shoot 
ers are dispatched in motors to get some particular bit o! 
information. News from front and rear is only a few 
minutes old when it is plotted on the big maps. Th 
deputy chiefs observe the action as it moves across the 
maps. From time to time they make decisions; major 
matters and debatable issues are telephoned to the chic! 
umpire for decision. 

So much for this thumbnail sketch of the First Army: 
umpire system. The effectiveness of that system 1s at 
tested by the commanding general of the First Arm 
He states, “The execution of the umpiring scheme dur- 
ing the exercises disclosed the soundness of the umpire 
instructions adopted.” 

To function successfully this umpire system must be 
adequately supplied with wire, motors, and mount 
Above all the chief umpire must be given virtually a tree 
hand in selecting his officer-umpires. Even then his task 
is not easy for he must find officers who combine out- 
standing physical activity with such mental attributes « 
decisiveness, sound judgment, lively imagination, and an 
unfailing sense of humor. 

Adverse comments directed at this umpire system wert 
few and far-between, and even those were usually with- 
out foundation. Of course, there is the newspaper ston 
that an area umpire carrying a red flag was chased by 2 
cow—but that’s bull. 


“and it ain't rented fo chic 


that field 
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htung Tankminen! ! ! 


rENANT CoLoNeL W. L. Roserts 


{T hundred portable antitank mines will < 
by motor in your area after dark Sadie 
int them within 24 hours in your sector. 
command ts an infantry battalion now digging 
No engineer advice is ‘available. 
there any questions?” 
re they to be spaced? How 
they be located without detonating adjacent 
How are they fused? What about their being 
How far away should they be from troops? 


How many rows? 


they be protected by fire or observation? Can 
fired by a watcher? How about protection of my 
How long does it take to lay or plant 

Are they safe for Doughboys to handle? When 
roperly pl: iced, what degree of protection against tanks 

— y aftord? One at a time, gentlemen, pul- ee-ese. 
That already over-burdened jack-of-all-trades, the in- 

try battalion commander, appears to be on the way to 
eo. another trade—mine laying. True, most of the 
material and some advice will be forthcoming from the 
Engineers, but it’s a safe bet that John R. Doughboy, 
bossed by his own officers, will do the actual planting of 
the mines, in front of his own outfit, at least. 

World War records have something to say on the 
subject of antitank mines. On the Western Front all of 
the combatants had some experience with them in one 
The Germans, since they were on the 
receiving end of most of the tank attacks, were particu- 
larly NY in the best ways and means to stop them. 
And the Allies, although the Germans had less than a 
hundred tanks, prepared and laid many thousands of 
mines. 

The number of tanks that was destroyed by mines in 
the World War will never be accurately known, but, in 
all probability, about one hundred were put out of action 
by this means. 


roo ys? 


way or another. 


The following are instances when the antitank mine 
was effective: 

First, there is the true story of the German soldier and 
a British tank. The scene is laid in a front-line village on 
the Western Front. The soldier improvised a super- 
grenade or mine, if you will, by placing several grenades 
ina bag and throwing them under a tank. The tank was 
stopped. If this can be called a case of antitank mine 
against a tank, the batting average was 1.000, while the 
batting average of the normal mine was something less 
than 0000 Ya (figure not authenticated). The soldier 
placed the mine where all mines, to be effective, should 
de placed—where a tank would certainly strike it. The 
soldier, however, used a type of mine that modern anti- 
tank miners frown on—a controlled mine. A controlled 
mine is one that explodes only when actuated by the 


This ts not 
considered best practice now, as the watcher might not be 
there; he might be asieep, wounded, dead, a prisoner, or 
the wires might be out. 


watcher, usu: ally by an electrical hook up. 


Again, this soldier placed his 
mine in the most effective place at the last second. Why? 
Perhaps, so that the airplane and its photogr aph could 
not discover it, and the artillery and pioneers could not 
destroy it. 

Then there is the case of the American zo1st Tank 
Battalion (heavy tanks), operating with the British. 
While moving to the attack it ran across a mine field 
and two tanks were destroyed. The mine held was not 
a German one, but one that had been prepared by che 
British. True, the locality had changed hands a couple 
of times, but to Major Hindsight it does look like short- 
circuited staff work. 

On September 13, 1918, a French St. Chaumond tank 


was destroyed by a mine near Vigneulles; on October 





That already overburdened 
Jack-of-all-trades, the Infan- 
try battalion commander, 
appears to be on the way to 
acquire another trade—mine 
laying. 
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25, near Villers-le-Sec, six Renault tanks were blown up; 
and on July 15, near Perthes, four German tanks met a 
similar fate. Between September 26 and October g, sev- 
eral French tanks were destroyed while accompanied by 
pioneers who were present for the purpose of detonating 
or removing antitank mines in a known field. On Sep- 
tember 27, one British tank was destroyed in the Canal 
du Nord; on October 25, two French tanks were blown 
up near Guise; on the same date two others were de- 
stroyed in an attack on the Hundung Stellung; on Oc- 
tober 7, 1918, an American tank was destroyed by a 
mine while moving in the rear area; and there were 
other cases. 

A number of instances will be briefly mentioned to 
show that a mine field discovered by the enemy has 
value though it damages no tanks. In the first place, a 
discovered mine field has bearing on the maneuver of the 
attackers. It might cause artillery to be fired in order 
to destroy it; it causes tanks to avoid it or to use special 
means or formations going through the field; and it 
might cause the use of special troops to precede the 
tanks, either to guide them or to disarm the mines. 

Major Fritz von Heigl, in his Taschenbuch der Tanks, 
says: 

“In fact, almost all the German mine fields were re- 
vealed prematurely by airplane photographs. 

“Upon the premature discovery by airplanes the tanks 
were preceded in the attack by specially instructed 
pioneers whose mission was to make lanes through the 
mine field. This happened very often; even American 
pioneers were used for this purpose.’ 

A French report reads: 

“This occurred in the course of the operations of the 
Il Corps in the vicinity of Tahure, when a detachment 
of a half-section of engineers and 150 pioneers opened 
paths through the mine fields for tanks so that they 
could pass through without accident despite their density. 





. * * 


“Before the attack on 
the Beauregard plateau 
north of Fismes on Sep- 
tember 30, 1918, a num- 
ber of regularly arranged 
grey spots on an airplane 
photograph were recog- 
nized as a mine field. A 
pioneer section was de- 
tailed to precede the 
tanks and clear the way 
for them.” 

But this dangerous 
work of removal did not 
always turn out well. 

“Thus, in the battle of 
September 25-October 9g, 
World War eat of using 1918, several tanks of the 

Artillery shells as mines. roth Light Tank Battal- 
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ion hit mines in spite of 
the fact that they were 
accompanied by a battal- 
ion of pioneers, because 
the pioneers were un- 
trained and had never 
seen a mine.” 

And then there is the 
case of the ineffective 
German mine field in the Meuse-Argonne. Sig's label 

“Achtung, Tankminen” (Attention, Tank Mics) wer 
discovered by the American troops. These 

course, had been placed there to warn the German occy. 
pants of the sector to tread lightly and with caution ip 
that vicinity. As is usual in such times of stress, the 
person or group told off to remove the signs found jt 
convenient to be elsewhere. 


THe Mine 


The mine the infantryman will use will most likel 
come prepared, and will be of a weight easily carried y 
one man. It may, however, be improvised from artiller 
or mortar shells, or as prescribed in TR 195-20. 

Tests have recently been made with prepared mines | 
flat containers, with weights of explosive running to 2 
pounds, containers 15 pounds, “and the fuses > a I 
pound each. 

The above sketch shows the general idea of the port. 
ble mine. The fuse may be inserted in the center after 
unscrewing the metal plug. Rope handles are attached 
for carrying. 





STEEL CONTAINER 
LOADED WITH 


TNT Bucks ~{7 
Prepared portab! ming 


ions 


Fuses 


The fuse tecently tested is of the compression type. It 
is screwed into the mine after the temporary plug has 
been removed. To arm the fuse it is necessary to inter- 
change two small finger-screws plainly marked. The 
fuse has a diameter of about two inches at the threads 
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Unconcealed and unburied mines. Spacing in single row 
too great. 


At times it may be practicable to get fuses in quantity 
but no mines. As artillery or mortar shells may be cor 
venient, it seems reasonable that the fuse adopted should 
fit these shells so that mines may be improvised. 

In order to transport repared mines safely, fuses 
should not be placed “a the mine is planted. These 
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ug actuator Better— Better Still 
strihe 4 the mine is buried the vertical rod is cam- 
tank's belly ouflaged with grass or tugs 








ially are built to explode when a certain amount 
of weight 1s applied. To keep the mine safe against 
com tively light loads such as personnel, shell frag- 
ments, etc. a sheer wire, requiring a computed compres- 
son before rupture, is built into the fuse. 

Most explosives used in mines are such that a tank 
may run over them all day without detonation, unless the 

struck. The track of the tank must make a bull’s- 

eve on the fuse—twos, threes and fours are not hits. 

Tanks may straddle mines safely with most types of 

fuses Suggestions have been made to place two or more 

fuses in each mine. This is a step in the nght direction, 

but the tank is still safe when it runs over the mine but 
usseS a fuse. 

It is believed that a 
vertical fuse actuator can 
Sere" | be =made of sufficient 

r a height to strike the belly 

» SSS of any tank passing over 

German mine. Whole mine ws but unless this neicagal 
unsafe. cealed from the view of 
the tank crew the mine 


—__=_ Sa 


—_ 
a ae STEEL ~ > > 


is nearly valueless. 

Fuses are expensive; their cost alone probably ap- 
proaches that of the re- 
mainder of the mine. One 
would seem to be enough 
for a mine if a simple metal 
bar were placed over the top 
of the fuse and laid across 
the mine for use only on 
the surface of the ground. 
When buried, this device is 
of no use. The dimensions 
are left to the designers. 

The drawing shows a 
type of German mine, used with effect in the World 
War. It is dangerous to a tank moving over any part of 
it, but it, too, must be unburied. There is no law against 
concealing this type of mine with grass, hay, leaves or 
pine needles. 

An effective mine, used during the World War, may 
be made of a shell as shown in this diagram. Any pull 
on the stake, such as the crushing action of a tank in an 
entanglement, pulls on the wire that extracts the key of 
the fuse, whereupon the mine explodes. This requires 
a special type of fuse, with instantaneous action, quite 
‘imiar to that of a grenade. 


TIGHT WIRE BETWEEN 
POST AND FUSE 





Light wire between post and 
fuse. 
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EXTENSIONS 


Now that we have made the mine itself unsafe for a 
tank to roll upon or even to straddle, let us satisfy the 
old urge to get as much as the traffic will bear out of as 
little work as possible—let us make it dangerous for the 
tank to pass within even a few feet of our mine. We 
must remember that mines may not be placed too near 
each other, for one explosion may detonate the whole 
field. It has been found that when the explosive is TNT, 
mines may be planted within 30 inches of each other 
without fear of detonating those adjacent. 

An explosive recently brought out by the E. I. du 
Pont de Nemours Company is quite insensitive to near-by 
detonation. If mines are charged with this explosive it is 
not necessary to plant them in several rows. Intervals 
between mines during the World War varied up to 13 
feet. Several rows 
were thus required 





TANK TRACK 
to make a reasonable — 
tank obstacle. Even : 
then tanks could | @ sos Ss 8 = 
thread a lane be- . 

= 7s @ «8 


tween mines. * % 
Tests made with | @ ct =. = 
mines against actual i 
tanks showed that 
under proper condi- 
tions a tank could be 
rendered temporarily 








ree 





Unburied or poorly concealed field. 
Tank avoids mines by straddling. 


unserviceable by two pounds of 
explosive. Five pounds of TNT was believed enough for 
those mines that would explode in contact with a tank. 
A study of the tabulation in TR 195-20 in which vari- 
ous sizes of charges were exploded under the tank, under 
the track, and outside the path of the tank, shows that 
the amount of explosive needed directly beneath any part 
of the tank to render it unserviceable was small, but that 
charges must be greatly increased to get even a temporary 
stoppage when pl aced more than a couple of feet away. 
Thus it seems that a distance between mines of four or 
five feet is the maximum unless exceptionally heavy 
charges are used. The minimum distance to get 100°, 
protection is the width of the normal tank track, with 
occasional intervals less than the width of the tank. 


It would seem, therefore, that extensions of some type 
—-prepared wood or metal bars—between adjacent mines 
might be needed to obtain maximum effectiveness from 
a field or row of mines. Also, unless each mine has from 
25 to 50 pounds of explosives so that it may disable a 
tank two or three feet away, mines should be placed 
quite close together or in several rows. A mine carrying 
2% to 5 pounds of explosive is usually ineffective unless 
exploded directly under a tank. 

The Journal of the Royal Engineers of March, 1935, 
shows the following three patterns for planting mines. 


They are: 


No. 1—100° protection claimed 


oO oO oO 0 oO oO 0 oO 
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1'A" betwen mines; 4’ between groups of four (a tank 
cannot pass between groups of tour without striking a 


mine ) ; 


No. 


1,500 mines per 1,000 yards, 
2—8o0%, protection claimed. 
oO oO oO 


2) Oo 






o o o o 

Two staggered rows; each mine 6’ apart, rows 6’ apart; 
1,000 mines per 1,000 yards. 

No. 3—50%, protection claimed. 

o Oo Oo Oo Oo o 
o oO o Oo Oo 

Two staggered rows; each mine g’ apart, rows 6’ apart; 
700 mines per 1,000 yards. 

The diagrams in the figure below show methods of 
using wooden beams or extensions between mines as 
practiced in the World War. 


There are disadvantages to these methods. Unless the 
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extensions are firmly fixed in place they may be knocked 
off the fuses. Concealment and camouflage are difficult 
but not impossible. Tree limbs, the poles of a corduroy 
road, the planks of a bridge, or any wood or metal which 
will not make a tank shy off, are considered suitable. 


LocaTION 


Mine fields or groups of mines should be planted in 
those localities where enemy tanks can be reasonably ex- 

ted to operate. Small groups of mines may be placed 
at ends of bridges, culverts, in small clumps of woods, 
on the flanks of antitank guns, in mountain passes, in 
roads, and other small areas which only the situation and 
locality will indicate. Larger fields may be located in 
places where more security from possible enemy tank 
attacks is desired than can be furnished by other antitank 
defenses. It must be remembered that the enemy will 
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Where to place mines: A—Grain or weed field. B—Ej; 
of woods. C—Along unimproved road. D—Intersection 
two fields. E—Small woods. 








attempt to avoid mines as much as possible. 


He Wil 
seldom move his tanks over known or suspected mine 


fields. 


A knowledge of tank methods will assist in locating 
our mines. Since the antitank gun will make the tank 
seek all available cover, and since the tank wil! do x 
best to avoid open spaces under direct fire, it seems rea 
sonable to mine cuts, fills, small woods, and stream beds 
which lend themselves to concealment. 

Other factors must be considered in laying a mine 
field. For instance, if enemy patrols can enter a field and 
disarm it, that field cannot be considered well placed; it 
should be under observation and should be covered by 
fire. The mine field and the individual mines must be 
hidden from the all-seeing eye of the aviator’s camera 
Furthermore, each mine must be so skillfully camou- 
flaged that the tank driver will not see it in time to avoid 
it. Most mine fields were discovered in the World War 
by the aerial camera, and a discovered field has litcle 
value. Earth removed to bury a mine leaves its telltale 
scar. ‘Wires ok viously enclosing a field of mines should 
be avoided. The regularity which appears necessary is 1 
great enemy of concealment. Such locations as edges of 
woods, pals areas, and wire entanglements help to 
conceal mine fields from aerial observation. Only great 
ingenuity by those in charge of laying fields can prevent 
discovery by photography and by the tank driver. 

Since our defensive arrangements are not likely to be 
so perfect that the enemy will never penetrate our sector 
certain parts of the position inside our lines should be 
mined. Here, particularly, the concealment of the mine 





Tank may explode unconcealed mine by fire 
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Buried mines show soil scars. 


felds may be of a high order. Fields of this type cannot 
be easily reached by enemy patrols. 

[he safety of our own troops and vehicles must be re- 
membered. Mine locations must be made known to our 
troops when considered necessary. The present fuse ts 
so constructed that there is little danger to the individual 
soldier. When the locality 1s abandoned by an advance 
che mines should be removed. 


Time Reguirep to Lay Mines 


The time necessary to plant mines depends on those 
old factors that the engineers stress in held fortifications 

particularly the type of soil. The amount of training 
of the workers, the depth the mines are planted, and the 
amount of careful concealment given the field, are all 
factors. 

In a peace-time maneuver in England a year or so ago, 
60 trained men planted 350 mines in one group in three 


hours. If you are even fait with your ciphering you will 


see that one man was able to plant two mines and smoke 


one Cigarette in one hour. 


DECEPTION 


It a mine held has been located by an adversary, he 


usually avoids it. He may try to destroy it. Knowing 
this, many methods of deception may be practiced, For 
example, dummy helds may be made for the benefit of 
the aerial eye, and to bring down ineffective hostile ar- 
tillery hire. Some dummy timber extensions for munes 
may be used to such an extent that tank drivers wil! 
avoid running over anything larger than a stick of kin 
dling wood, The sky ts the limit in this field. Only an 
active imagination is necessary to find many other ways 
to make the enemy think we have mines where they are 


not and no mines where they are 


HEavy TANKS, which weigh as high as 35 tons, are not mobile weapons, their prin 
cipal shortcoming being their inability to cross streams of any size, for highway 
bridges are not, as a rule, built to withstand a concentrated load equivalent to about 
35 automobiles. If the reader will put himself in his car and see how far he can drive 
without crossing a bridge, some idea can be gained as to the value of heavy tanks to 
an invading army which seeks to advance hundreds of miles in the shortest time 


possible-—W. Armin Linn. 





Scrimmage 


By Cotonet Henry W. Freer 
Infantry 


HERE are many similarities between football, as 

we play the game in the United States, and tac- 

tics. The wide end-run, the play off tackle, the 
line plunge are the wide envelopment, the close envelop- 
ment, the penetration. Each has the aggressive holding 
attack, the rain blow and the element of surprise. De- 
fense is not on one line but in depth. The line of scrim- 
mage breaks up the attack as the outpost line 1s supposed 
to do. The secondary defense, or main line of resistance, 
stops the attack after it has been broken up. Finally, for 
emergency, there is the reserve back, well behind the 
secondary defetise. 

In training for the game of football the player is first 
taught fundamentals. He handles the ball, tackles the 
dummy, charges, goes through exercises to work up his 
strength and wind. He progresses to the blackboard 
where the mechanics of plays are explained, thence to 
signal practice and finally to scrimmage. 

No coach likes scrimmage. Star players, potential All- 
American selections, are hurt in scrimmage as well as in 
the big game, and injuries may decide the success or fail- 
ure of the coach in his chosen profession, and his contract 
for future years. But every coach has scrimmage over and 
over, for the simple reason he knows he has to have it. 

There is no avoiding scrimmage. 

In the game of troop leading we teach the soldier the 
fundamentals. He is taught the use of his weapon, to 
obey and to march. His troop leader progresses from 
drill in fundamentals to the blackboard and the Extension 
School problems. There, too often, we stop. 

Looking down from the grandstand on two football 
teams running through signal practice before the whistle 
blows, it would not be apparent if the teams had neg- 
lected scrimmage practice. But once the game is on, the 
veriest tyro would note the difference. 


Two regiments of the New York National Guard are 
parading at Camp Smith. One of these regiments is pre- 
pared to march tonight to a line of departure, extending 
through brush and woods between two road junctions, at- 
tack at dawn, maneuver against machine guns firing 
blank ammunition, reorganize and press on in the proper 
direction. It has practiced the maneuver over and over 
again. The other regiment has had no field exercises and 
would be hopelessly lost in the dark on the way to the 
line of departure. However, if one looked down from the 
hill that separates the east and west parade ground, he 
couldn't tell by watching the parade, which regiment 
was prepared for such a difficult maneuver and which 
was not. 

Field exercises are not conducive to smartness on pa- 
rade. Woods at night and heavy dew are hard on uni- 


forms and leather. 


Can that be the reason we so often omit the 4 scrim. 
mage step in our training? 

In the spring of 1917 I was one of the hund: «or mor 
Regular Army captains commanding a comp ay 
officers’ training camp. War had been declarc 
dred and fifty candidates had been assigned 
pany. We all worked hard. We taught our m 
to shoot, to march. A whole morning was spc 
making. But we left out the scrimmage. 

At the close of the camp I selected six lieut 
assignment to the 1st and 2d Divisions. At Sois 
six lieutenants marched all night through rain and mud 
with their platoons, deployed in the dark, and attacked » 
dawn over country they had never seen. 

It would have been so easy to have put out 
guns with blank ammunition and practiced 
during those training days at Plattsburg. 

Why didn’t we? 

One may study untl he knows them backwards, ever 
rule of football published in Spalding’s Official Footbal! 
Guide, but he can’t play the game without scrimm ag 
practice. Similarly, although he may be able to recite the 
Field Service Regulations verbatim, an officer can’t pla 
the game of troop leading without maneuver — 

When, in battle, the men of a company are facing 
every direction of the compass, there is no magic com: 
mand the captain can use to effect a reorganization. Thos 
is nothing in any book that will tell him how to unscram. 
ble his outfit and press on in the proper direction. He 
can learn how to do it only by practice. 

“How come?” you ask. “Didn’t American troops at- 
tack successfully at Soissons and elsewhere in France? 

My answer is: “Yes; American troops attacked suc 
cessfully i in France and at San Juan Hill, and again ani 
again in the Philippines, because the soldier was superior 
and his company officers were brave.” 
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But there are long rows of white crosses in France. 

American soldiers, even under unpracticed leaders, will 
attack successtully a ain as they have in the past—and 
pay the price. But if we practice, over and over, the las 
vital step that corresponds to scrimmage, and are ven 
humble, we may some day be able to lead our troops to 
victory without paying too dearly for it. 

There are encouraging signs. At Camp Smith next 
summer, ten regiments of = le of the New York No 
tional Guard will spend the second week of the field 
training period in maneuver over difficult terrain. Even 
officer and noncommissioned officer will have the oppor 
tunity to command his unit in the field. 

The New York National Guard is well away from the 


“barrack square.” 












Annual army maneuvers cost many millions of dollar 
but they are worth every cent they cost even if they show 
us nothing more than how badly we need the final « 
mage step in training. 
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Teich Them on the Ground 


x JoHN D. KENDERDINE 
} 


Reserve 
{TEEN years ago, at Camps Upton, Devens 
| other cantonments, we were kept within our 
ctalion and regimental areas like monks in a 
The British taught us gas defense and bay- 
French, automatic rifle and grenades. But who 
k us out of camp onto unfamiliar ground and 
- to evaluate the terrain for its tactical possibili- 
ection, distance, visibility, cover, field of fire? 
hat we had to pick up as best we could in France. 
trained for the trenches—and got a war of move- 
\ war of movement is what we shall probably get 
next ime; and it 1s for that we should train our potential 


and NCO’s—for instance, CMTC Blues and 


ment 


ofhicers 
Whites 

With due respect to the 10-20-30's of the Extension 
Courses, there is no CMTC training so valuable as that 
which gives the student a feeling for the terrain. When, 

for a scant month, they are away from textbooks, every 
wailable hour should be used to make these young men 
feel at home on the ground. In combat, it is the man— 
with his weapon—on the ground, who takes and holds a 
position. If he has no feeling for the terrain, he ts only 
another liability to his company commander. 

When the writer was detailed as instructor of Blues and 
Whites at Camp Dix, he decided there would be no 
drowsy afternoons under the big oak, while an instructor 
gave a thrilling statistical description of a parados or a 
revetment. The orders were to take the men out on the 
cround and teach them to be conscious of the terrain. Any 
terrain would do. Two gentle slopes were selected facing 
each other: one fairly barren and one covered with tall 
grass; both converged in a swamp which ran three-quart- 
ers of the way across the front. Each afternoon for a week, 
the Blues and Whites were taken out on this terrain and 
given intensive instruction based on a single tactical prob- 
lem—a company in defense. 


Usually Blues and Whites are instructed separately. 
This time it was decided to pool them. Let the Blues carry 
the Whites along; it would increase their own knowledge 
and train them in the responsibility of leadership. The 
first instruction period was devoted to organizing the 
combined group (188 men) into three provisional com- 
panies for purposes of administration, each under a lieu- 
tenant-instructor. The method of instruction was ex- 
plained. There was to be a minimum of lectures and a 
laximum of questions and answers. Each man was to 
elf tree to ask questions, and those who did not volunteer, 
had questions shot at them. Each man was marked on his 
ability to gtasp the sense of the question and to answer 
intellicently, even if not correctly. There was to be no 


“gol ticking” and no “kibitzing.” 


This was the real thing, with 
an actual enemy in front, 
and with ground that a man 
could get under his belly. 


The tactical problem was approached by progressive 
steps, covering the following subjects 


Map Reapinc 


About one-third of 
the group had never seen a military map, so instruction 


One map per squad was issued. 
had to be elementary. First day: Direction, distance, grid 
lines and coérdinates, conventional signs. 
Orientation, 


Second day 
location of visible features by codrdinates, 
contours, inaccuracies of the map as checked with the 
actual terrain, distance estimating by map. 


Distance EstimMatTInG 


Five men were concealed in the tall grass at known dis- 
tances of 50 to goo yards. By prearranged whistle signal, 
they stood up, singly and in varying arrangements. Stu- 
and informal 
competition developed. Visible features were then selected 
and students called on for estimates of distance. 


de nts were c alled on to estimate dist ances, 


Any stu 
dent whose estimate was highly inaccurate was required 
to pace the distance himself. Students were encouraged to 
carry on distance estimating in civilian life—driving 


through open country, on golf courses, etc. 


OBSERVATION 


Students were made to turn their backs on terrain and 
describe features of the ground they had just been observ 
ing. ° 

VISIBILITY AND Cover 


Fifty students, starting 300 yards in front, approached 
the position singly and in small groups, taking advantage 
of cover in tall grass and occasional wr thy and trees 
Other students, in defensive position, were placed as ma- 
chine-gun crews. The attacking force was provided with 
blank rifle ammunition and the men were instructed to 
open fire as soon as they could get the simulated machine 
gun crews as targets. The remainder of the group were 
aearvdia. 


Tarcet DesiGNATION 
An explanation of the various systems was followed by 


oral quiz. Each man was tested individually in the mil 
system. 


ComPANY IN DEFENSE 
The general and special situation was given and the 


conduct of the defense discussed. Then came the estimate 


of the situation (brilliant decisions by the textbook Na- 
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poleons at this point). Then the machine guns were sited. 

(One student placed a pair of guns fifty yards apart, but 

“where they could get their rations easily”; and one sug- 

gested making a pair of dummy wooden guns for the for- 
ward position “‘to fool the enemy.’”) One machine-gun 
section, with weapons, was actually placed in position by 
a machine-gun officer of the 305th Infantry, who ex- 
plained the field of fire; traverse and final protective lines. 
Then came the location of the main line of resistance and 
the support line; organization of the ground; location of 
platoon sectors and combat groups; reconnaissance, flank 
security; responsibility of platoon, section and squad 
leaders. Then came the bivouac and the attack at dawn. 
This attack at dawn was the graduation exercise. It 
was a thrilling business to these young men—as much 
like combat conditions as it could be made. The column 
left camp the evening before and bivouacked on the flank 
of the position. A field order, covering the movement, 
had been issued and discussed. The combat position had 
had been selected and organized during the preceding 
days, with many a hot argument on the estimate of the 
situation, probable action of the enemy, placement of 
machine guns, security of the exposed flank, use of su 
port elements. Camp was made by nine o'clock, and in 
the dimming light, groups of men, gathered in front of 
their shelter tents, were orienting maps and arguing about 
direction, distances, and what H-hour held in store. By 
eleven, the stentorian snore of White Student Monahan 
and the buzzing of a million mosquitoes were the only 
sounds to break the moon-drenched stillness of the night. 
Silently the sentries walked post, while two instructors, 
sprawled i in front of their tents, fought the war gone by 
and the war to come. Reveille at 3:30 a.M.; hot coffee 
and a cinnamon bun for each man; then on to combat! 

At 4:05 A.M. the defending company marched out in 
section columns and occupied the position. At 4:30, a 
Very light went up 300 yards in front; the enemy was 
starting its attack. Through the gray of the dawn, the 
eyes 0 e Bruirscomg observers strained to pick up advance 
elements of the enemy. On a previous afternoon, on this 
same terrain, enemy patrols had been observed in the tall 
grass at 200 yards. It was a surprise, therefore, to discover 
the first enemy rifle flashes only 75 yards to. the front. 
Repulsing an attack in the dusky stillness of the dawn 
was a different proposition from stopping it at 3:30 of a 
pleasant, sunny afternoon! 

From the moment the men left the bivouac, interest 
was intense. The movement into the front-line positions 
was rapid and decisive. Blues were commanding platoons 
and sections, and Whites commanded squads. Liaison 


D 


CARRYING OUT IN FULL the provisions of the National Defense Act will not only re- 
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was established with platoon and company h 
additional support was called on for the ex; 
target designations were changed as the stren 


[Uarters; 


d flank, 


and q; 
rection of the attack developed. The fight las: { ay ri 
with lively rifle-fire on both sides. When it w over the 
men assembled, returned to camp, marching in at reveille 
—seasoned troops, by Gad! and the envy of th: Reds and 
Basics. 

What was gained by this experiment in Blue anj 
White instruction? First, a feeling for the terraii. Grounj 
which, on the map, looked like a bare field inclosed by 
grid lines and cut across by two contour lines and ; 


swamp, proved to have unexpected fields of fire and cover 
which the map did not show. It presented quite a diff, 
ent aspect from that predicted by the map. Second, jg 
terest. A piece of ground had to be defended, and the 
students themselves had to decide how it should be done 
There was no cut-and-dried lecturing, no movement , 
troops according to an inaccurate map (what map isn’t? 
no poring over textbooks. This was the real thing, with 
an actual enemy in front, with rile ammunition (blank 
and with ground that a man could get under his belly. 

Blue and White instruction has too often been casual 
A lieutenant, up to the elbows in platoon command and 
administration, has been detailed to carry on with the 
Blues and Whites in the afternoons. He can do litte 
more than paraphrase the texts. Half the group fight for 
good sleeping positions at the rear; others are bored but 
patient. 

If we are to have better Reserve officers—and we are 
going to need them—let us take Blue and White in- 
struction seriously. Why should there not be detailed to 
each CMT Camp an instructing team of two qualified 
Reserve officers (with a flair for the project method of 
instruction ) who would plan a coordinated training sched- 
ule covering the entire month, not just two oneelced 
weeks for each training regiment, and carry through the 
schedule, assisted by junior officers detailed from each 
regiment? Why not, indeed, go a step further and have 
a qualified Reserve officer in each Reserve division or corps 
area detailed to help organize and carry on (with the 
help of volunteer Reserve officers) Blue and White in- 
struction throughout the year? The worst winter months 
could be used for classroom work, map problems, sand- 
table exercises, and the spring, summer and autumn, for 
terrain exercises. 


No army is greater than its platoon and company com- 
manders. One way to make ours better is to get them 
out on the ground. 


sult in large financial savings in future years but will result in sparing of bloodshed 


and the saving of lives should war again loom upon us —Dwicut F. Davis. 
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Tr ining for the Next War 


oRAL LEON F. Denis 
ntry 


NING from past experience and knowledge of 
psychology of the average American from 18 
35. | am pee ye in disagreement with a lot of 
y “eve-wash”’ that 1s presumed to be a basis of 
of the American soldier for the battlefield— 
after all, the “‘raison d’aitre’’ of the entire mili- 


blishment. 
ich stress is laid upon a lot of ‘ ‘by -the-numbers”’ 
f execution of much of the daily routine of the 
1 soldier today; that in a theater of operations 
no purpose whatever, in fact it will be more of 
indrance; in short, a lot of stuff is being taught 1 in 
‘unlearned” in the face 
f realities of battle that no amount of “book’’ can pre- 


peace times that will have to be ‘ 


The Tentative Infantry Drill Regulations of a few 

ears back that were tried out in certain sections by the 
Army ts about the full extent of so-called close order ‘drill; 
t x, Gociploe ary drill that there will be any time for when 
1¢ sad | day arrives that the pressing call will be “Men, 
’ Why these same new drill regulations were 
thrown into the discard, to eventually be forgotten by 
ali but a few old noncoms who tried them out by un- 
learning “Squads East and West” is beyond me. 


1ore men. 


Not enough time, energy and practice is given to that 
important phrase of Jeb Stuart’s: to “Get there fustest 
with the mostest men’ by which I mean ordinary march- 

g under full field equipment over all sorts of terrain 
a in all sorts of weather, until such time as all your 
men can cover 30 miles per day over average country 
without anyone falling out. In addition to this there is too 
much tendency in the “field” to take everything along 
from the barracks that is movable including almost the 
pool table from the recreation room. Nothing, other 
than that provided by the TBA should be permitted in 
the field or on practice marches; and they, should be 
freque ent—that men and equipment be always i in a state 
of readiness of proper “shake-down.” By the foregoing 
| also mean the abolition of a lot of junk that is brought 
along by officers, from special equipment for a separate 
mess to Morris chairs and what-not. Bedding rolls and 
shelter tents are all that the TBA provides; and they 
may as well get used to it from the very start, as well as 
eating out of mess kits the same food that the men of 
their organizations have to eat. 


As to “taking the field” you would get quite an eye- 
mn ner if you stopped at most any Army post and asked 
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This is the only article that has ever escaped 
less blue pencil. Not even a punctuation mark has been 
hanged, or deleted. It was the unanimous opinion of the 
staff that a revision or a rewrite would destroy the vigor 

nestness of Corporal Denis’ paper. 


There is too much tendency 
in the “field” to take every- 
thingalong from the barracks 
that is movable including al- 
most the pool table. 


the C.O. call to arms” 
else at 2:00 AM some morning. 


to sound ** unknown to anyone 
The garrison would be 
lucky to be in ranks by 5:00 AM in most cases I'll ven- 
ture, and even then a lot ot equipment woulc 1 be missing 
nobody knowing why or where. 

For the marching part, even Hitler with his Youth 
movement and Mussolini with his young Black Shirts is 
giving us a lead that we will have a long way to go, to 
ch up to in the future; when they even train school 
boys in the art of mz arching with full pack—-whereas we 
don’t even give our regular soldiers sufficient training in 
this self-same subject. "Thaw is a laugh somewhere; but 
certainly, we are not the ones to be in a position to do the 
laughing—at least not now. 

A certain amount of “display” or so-called “‘garrison 
soldiering’’ may be necessary I'll grant if only for the 
purpose of ' ‘showing off” to dignit: iries 
be restricted to a coup units at a few which units 
would not normally be included in the first increments 
ordered to the field in a major emergency. Otherwise, all 
this “display” and * 
eliminated entirely. 


- all of which can 
0Sts 


‘eye-wash” could as well as not be 
In this connection we are too much 
like women who are not satisfied with the way nature 
made them; can’t stay “natural” but our vanity works 
as bad as theirs does with rouge, facials and permanents. 

At the present time, too snuck effort, time and ex- 
pense is devoted to “polishing” * this and that, that should 
be used to much more advantage in tactical training. 
Any dumb cluck can learn to polish a pair of shoes, shine 
a belt or brass buttons; but, that same dumb cluck most 
certainly can’t learn in a few weeks to take a squad and 
properly dispose it on the firing line and secure 
superiority promptly. 

In this same vein, altogether too many men in the 
Army really think that an ‘outpost’ or Cossack post is 
part of a fence; for which there is absolutely no excuse 
whatever. This condition prevails more in Headqu: urters, 
machine gun, and other specialized organizations; which 
calls for correction. The training of men of these organ- 
izations should include all that the rifleman in the rifle 
company is normally expected to know; in addition to 
which he is called upon to train in his “specialty” so- 
called, whether he be a switchboard operator or a supply 
office clerk should not make the slightest difference. He 
may, some day, find himself suddenly thrust in a rifle 


company for some reason or other; and if he has not 


“fire 
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iearned the rudiments of a rifleman’s training what good 
will he be to anyone or himself? 

As to “‘fire superiority, it as freely admitted that our 
present system of instruction in “marksmanship” can 
hardly be improved upon; but, after all, do we really 
want so few “expert” 


ing time; 


shots as a result of so much train- 
or, do we want men to know how and where 
their rifle shoots, in large numbers in preference? The 
system utilized early in the World War just prior to 
entering the lines for the first time early in 1918 seems 
to ofier a solution to this problem of producing a quick, 
self-reliant method of instruction in shooting—not, mind 
you ‘‘marksmanship.”’ 
terent. 


The two subjects are entirely dif- 


Each individual sort of had to teach himself; knowing 
full well that results in future would either cost him his 
life or save it. Little personal instruction was afforded 
anyone—there was no time for it anyway had we wanted 
to. All the empty tin cans were gathered up from the 
company kitchens and taken to the ‘ ‘range, which was 
nothing more or less than a flat space at the foot of some 
hill widh a little bank at the base of the hill upon which 
the cans were set with the bottom toward the firing 
line— The firer had to 
adjust his elevation and windage by himself until such 
time as he could hit his can several times successively 
without changing s sights. Having accomplished this, he 
had a ‘‘zero”’ for his rifle as we now call it and was prac- 
tically ready for the trenches as far as his weapon 
concerned, 


-which was 76 or 100 y ards aw ay. 


was 
If more time was available he was allowed to 
train in following his can as it bounced along from shot to 
shot; which taught him more or less how to hit a moving 
target. The foregoing method of training in “shooting 
(not marksmanship) most certainly told on the “shock 
troops” of Germany at such places as Seicheprey, Apre- 
mont and Chateau- Thierry, and elsewhere. 

With “marching” and “weapons” in mind as the para- 
mount basis of training, new men or units should spend 
their first six weeks under canvas (in the field) to be 
followed by the next two weeks in garrison then another 
six weeks in the field; until proficiency is attained. 


As to equipment, at the present time there is too much 
tendency Pi individual commanders to dictate their own 
personal ideas as to how equipment should be kept and 
cared for; in some cases going to the extent of articles 
almost losing their original identity. These articles are 
purchased in a certain condition under certain specifica- 
tions and it is quite safe to assume that it is intended 
that they be kept in just that condition and no other; 
whether they look pretty or not. As long as equipment 
is “clean” that is all that is required and should be asked 
of anyone. In this connection, I would forbid Post Ex- 
changes from dealing in any of this “bucking material” 
that at the present time keeps most of the enlisted men 
broke. The same could be applied to an overabundance 
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of tailor shops, shoe shops and the like; all ; 
be done within the organization at less cos 
greater benefit to the organization fund as w 
the poor individual soldier who does the spe! 
bler kits are issued and if organizations mai: 
own cobblers, barbers and the like, much les 
sheet’’ trouble would be a result. As to lea 
soap is issued; it keeps leather clean and pliab » heng 
sufficient for all leather including shoes. If id | 
intended that all this ‘ ‘bucking material” 

parts of a soldier's equipment and much of 

voted to its use; it is safe to assume the same 
been issued is it not? Well, then let us leave 
alone and not be so feminine. 

Not enough time and effort is devoted 1 
study;”” few men and officers are taught to tem 
least fill the shoes of someone higher up du 
exercises or maneuvers; where the art of “commané 
may more readily be assimilated than “om by 
iors. This art of “command” is one of our greatest shor. 
comings and was in 1918 as well as previously I 
thing that all the books in the world cannot ever | 
to teach anyone, bar none; hence opportunity to ex: 
it frequently and “teach himself” through the mediu: 
of his own and other folks mistakes should be afford 
all ranks in training. 


Only recently Mussolini gave us an example of 
ing” that is a bit far fetched, but then again the right 
a is behind it. That was when some of his Inf 
was wounded and killed by their own Field Artillery 
real “war condition” maneuvers. I do not advocate si 
measures exactly; but Infantry could be required to | 
at moving targets while sandwiched in between batter: 
of artillery, also firing by which means each branch wi 
come to a realization of what havoc the other can d 
battle. Also this would quickly dispel that ever present 

“buck fever’’ so prevalent in the rifleman when first clo 
to artillery fire. Closer codperation and codrdination te- 
tween supporting weapons would naturally result f1 
the foregoing as well and the individual sol lier wi 
quickly get an idea as to “‘what the score is.” 

The soldier, first of all must know how to march—and 
reach his destination without being all fagged out; read 
for action; then, how to take care of himself and his 
equipment in the field; then, how and when to shoot 


and what at, also hit what he aims at. He must know 


something of the general scheme of events of the mo 


ment; in other words, “‘what the score is” to act inte! 
gently on the firing line. Don’t withold all the in forma- 
tion you have regarding the situation; you may get kill 
and someone else may have to carry on—provided 
know “what the score is” to start with—see. 

When your individual soldier can do these things 2: 
most instinctively without being ridden or harassed; then 
you have something of a soldier, not before. 

















































































Tl 2 Battle of Picardy and the 
Dc uble Penetration—Part II 


reNANT H. W. Eurcort 


The ideal situation will 
never occur. 


| of this article told the story of the German ; = 
: penetrations, separated by a minor holding attack di 
Western 5 


Engineers 
& 


tration of the Allied line on the , t | t t f | | | { 1 
_— ected straight to the front. 1¢ Hostile forces tacing the 
March 21 to April 8, 1918. The : 3 


account { : 
, trontal attack in the center would retire perpendicularly 
vnhat detailed in order to set forth a complete 


to the front along the axis ot the newly formed salient; 


the conception and development of the plans, : ' 
or f f nN but would be pushed only sufhciently to loose their hold 


ictual execution of a typical penetration. 


' on the main battle position, draw in the local reserves 
of almost any other penetration attempted 


: . ; and divert their attention and energies from the interior 
World War would be similar. The attacks at 5 


, ; - Hanks of the diverging penetrations on either sid The 
the Sotssons-Marne Offensive, the Battle of the o's | 


enetrating attacks would progress straight to the front 
first stage of the Battle of the Argonne all o o o 


only until they clear the main battle position (two or 
igh the typtc: al cycle; initial overwhelming suc- 


three miles) then bear nght and lett respectively as early 
ng down because of exhaustion and difficulty of 2 


vossible, stretching the g: yrogressively as the at 
pis. on the flanks to widen the salient, and > S"P | 
talemate. Of them all, the Battle of Picardy came 


t to opening a true gap. 


tacks go torw ard. They a4 | det: ich the minimum 
force necessary to protect the exposed interior flank 
against counter-attacks by the hostile forces “‘spilled’ 

did this attack so nearly succeed while all the “*° :' 
: : és oan over into the center by reason ot the divergent direc cions 

never even appro: ached decisive results? The 

lies primarily in the fact that the tide of German 
gth on the Western Front was at its highest flood, 


of the two penetrations. The main effort ot each pene 
tration would be on the interior flank. 
The mission ot the secondary penetration is to torm 
Allied man- power had ebbed to its lowest relative 
defensive flank to contain the stronger wing ol the 
But an eque ally important reason 1s to be found in 
divided enemy, and, 1f possible, prevent the reintorce 
location and nature of the attack itself. The attack 
was directed against the point of junction of the French 
d British forces. It was hoped that the divided Allied 
mand would result in a British retirement to the 
annel ports and a French withdrawal in the direction of 
Paris, thus presenting increasingly divergent, and there- 
incre singly vulnerable Saale 3 in the event of a suc- 
sstul break- through. This nearly h: appened. (A similar 
result was sought ve! Napoleon i in his Waterloo cz ampaign 


when he Eeunial his forces against the British, based on oe ENEMY WEAKER 


ment of the weaker wing by the transfer of troops be 
tween the wings. The mission of the principal pene- 
tration 1s to a up the we aker hostile wing away trom 
the main enemy reserve Mass. For the accomplishment 
of these missions two conditions are essential: 

(1) The enemy must be prevented, if possible, trom 


reintorciny his troops in the zone of attack ( partic ularly 





channel ports, and the * mil based on the lower 
hine Although the point of attack was actually de- 
ermined by tactical considerations, the axis of the pene- 
tration was ideally located to encourage the divergent 
vithdraw al of the two flanks of the salient, being ap- 
proximately at the center of the oblique line connecting 
€ gx enerally north-south British front and the east-west 

1 front. It is precisely this element of divergence 


| j 
yack 
l 


HOLDIN 
ch makes the Picardy offensive unique among the PING 


ATTACK SECONDARY PRINCIPAL 
ipted penetrations of the war. Consideration of this PENETRATION PENE TRATION 


has led the author to suggest a new form of pene- 
r attack which, for lack of a better term, he would 
a ‘double penetration.” 





ad of a single penetrating attack progressing uni- 
straight to the front, the double penetration 

consist of two simultaneous or closely coordinated SKETCH 6 

nt attacks, called the principal and the secondary The double penetration 
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the open flanks), with elements drawn from the line be- 
yond the limits of the attack. 

(2) The exposed flanks of the two penetrations must 
be secured against counter attack by strong hostile re- 
serves. 

The first condition can be fulfilled only by demanding 
the greatest sacrifices of the troops in the sectors beyond 
the limits of the penetrations proper, by requiring them 
everywhere to exert as much pressure as possible on the 
weaker portions of the enemy line. These holding attacks 
on the inactive portions of the line are of the greatest im- 
portance, and require troops of superior morale. To them 
falls the difficult task of attacking in inadequate numbers, 
with insufficient artillery support, and with the knowl- 
edge that most of the glory will go to the troops making 
the major effort. Their attack must be so determined 
that it will prevent the withdrawal of troops from their 
front—and should even seek to draw in hostile reserves. 
The importance of using first-class troops in holding at- 
tacks has often been overlooked, with the usual result 
that the enemy has been left free to strip his front in 
order to reinforce the critical point. 


The fulfillment of the second condition is more diff- 
cult. It requires a nice balance of time and space factors. 
The most imminent threats to the rapid progress of the 
advance will be the local reserves and artillery located 
within the triangular area in front of the central holding 
attack and passed by the interior fanks of the divergent 
penetrating attacks. The front of attack should be chosen 
so that the deep pocket to be formed by the penetration 
will contain only its proportionate share, or less, of local 
reserves (particularly artillery), and include relatively 
poor lines of communication with the remainder of the 
hostile front. If, then, the penetrations progress satis- 
factorily, this central pocket will soon be isolated. Its 
garrison will be greatly over-extended due to the greatly 
increased length of the front. Finally, difficulty of sup- 
ply and the relative difficulty of reinforcing this sector 
will cause the enemy to retire, or render it impossible 
for him to attack the interior flanks of the two pene- 
trating masses. However, the hostile artillery within 
this pocket will remain a serious threat; it should be 
dealt with positively. Here is a possible target for a mo- 
bile mechanized force strong in fire-power and distant 
shock action. 


There remains the possibility, indeed, the practical 
certainty, of attacks on the interior flanks of the pene- 
trations by the enemy's mobile reserves. These reserves 
will be rushed up as soon as it becomes apparent where 
the real danger exists. Nothing can be done to force the 
actual commitment of these hostile reserves elsewhere; 
the most that can be hoped for is to delay their arrival 
in the decisive area. A diversion of sufficient magnitude 
to cause the adversary to commit his mobile reserve, 
would ordinarily require a force so large that the strength 
of the decisive attack would be materially affected. Colo- 
nel Wetzell’s project (Sketch 2) called for such a diver- 
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sion; he calculated that even if only 10 d; 


transferred from the diversion to the decisi 


ack tt 

would be 14 days after the launching of the sion | 
rsion be. 

fore the decisive attack could j jump off. The eid 
ment of the hostile reserves, although a ste} 


hind, would be sufficiently near that of the 2 
serves to count on their arrival at the criti int i 
time to be an important factor in the decision. To prom 
ise success, the plan for a penetration must i: 
tack a consistently higher rate of applicati 
force than can be attained by the defense. 
penetration will accomplish this result, provid: 
the principal penetration is directed away from the maiy 
hostile reserve mass, and (2) that the hostil: reserve 
mass is prevented from making a major maneuver agains 
the principal penetration before the hostile weaker wi: 
has been decisively defeated. 

The time factor implicit in this last proviso is thy 
crux of the whole matter. Wetzell’s project was disap. 
proved because it was deemed impossible, with the force 
at hand, to stage two independent attacks, simultane. 
ously; also, the transfer of troops and artillery from one 
front to the other entailed so great an echelonment in 
time as to make it probable that the decisive attack 
would soon encounter the hostile reserves rushing up 
after being withdrawn from the front of the diversion, 
Ludendorff’s original plan disregarded the possibility of 
the Allied general reserve attacking northward actos 
the Somme against the south flank of the principal pene. 
tration (Second and Seventeenth Armies). It was the 
attempt to counter this probable maneuver of the Allied 
reserve, which drew the Germans toward the age and 
eventually brought about Ludendorff’s complete change 
of strategic plan. 

There are two ways of gaining time: (1) by length 
ening the delay of the hostile reserves, and (2) by 2 
celerating the progress of the principal penetration. The 
hostile reserves can be seriously delayed if the secondary 
penetration can reach a reasonably strong defensive po 
sition within two or three days, with its open flank res 
ing on a strong terrain feature or area, difficult of envelop. 
ment and so located as to impede if not prevent complete 
ly the transfer of the enemy reserves across to his weaker 
wing. The acceleration of the principal penetration r 
chiefly a matter of supply and communications. It 
here that the penetration in Picardy bogged down. In 
spite of four months of careful preparations, communi:- 
tions proved inadequate to support the advance at a rate 
which would keep the attack one jump ahead of the de 
fense. Since the size of an attacking force which can be 
supplied over a given network of roads and railways 1s 
strictly limited by the number and character of the av ail- 
able vehicles and rolling stock, it is clear that we haw 
here a definite limitation on the possibility of executin 
a successful penetration in a given zone of action. 


To summarize, then, the selection of the front to be 
penetrated, and the directions and relative strengths of 
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BATTLE OF PICARDY AND THE DOUBLE PENETRATION 


ergent attacks, will be determined by the fol- 
iderations: 
attack, if successful, should divide the hostile 
two parts of such size that they may be de- 
etal. 
attack should preferably be launched against 
rly served by communications on the enemy 
line. 
.e zones of advance, particularly the zone of the 
penetration, must contain a network of com- 
ns which, in conjunction with available trans- 
facilities, can sustain the advance at such a pace 
attack will at all times enjoy a marked advan- 
the defense. 
1¢ principal penetration should usually be di- 
igainst the enemy's weaker wing, i.e., away from 
in hostile reserve mass. 

-) The zone of advance of the principal penetration 
should include few natural obstacles to a rapid advance 
forests, streams, hills, marshes), and few naturally 
strong defensive positions on which the enemy may re- 
onstitute his lines. 


6) If possible, the exposed flank of the principal 
penetration should be protected by an extended obstacle 
such as a river or a range of hills. 


(7) There should be available, as the limited objective 

the secondary penetration, a strong natural defensive 
position to be organized for defense as soon as it is 
reached, and capable of being held until the principal 
penetration shall have attained its objectives and can send 
reinforcements to the secondary wing. This defensive 
line should be based on a strong terrain feature or tacti- 
cal area (on the open wing) which.j is attainable by the 
force available for the secondary penetration, and which 
will be difficult of envelopment. This defensive flank 
must be so located as to allow maneuver space for the 
two penetrating attacks during the development of the 
offensive, and to prevent undue interference with the rear 
establishments by hostile heavy artillery fire. 


(8) The location of the offensive must lend itself 
re sly to deception not only as to the location of the at- 
tack during the period of preparation, but also as to 
which is the principal and which the secondary pene- 
tration, as the attack develops. Sketch 7 shows an imag- 
inary situation in which the above conditions are all satis- 
fied. It represents an ideal situation for the double pene- 
tration as conceived by the author. 

Of course, the ideal situation will never occur, but 
there will usually be some zone which will more nearly 
approach the ideal than any other. A careful considera- 
tion of the tactical feasibility of the operation and the 
strategic ends in view, will usually indicate whether the 
possibility of defeat due to the non-fulfillment of some of 
the ideal conditions listed above is greater than that of- 
fered by the prospect of a war of attrition. In general, 
strategic considerations will carry the greater weight, 














SKETCH 7 


The ideal Situation 


although as Ludendorff stated in his memoirs, “‘a strategy 
which does not seek a tactical success is doomed in ad- 
vance to impotence.” While it‘is true that the first con- 
sideration is to achieve a tactical success in the form of a 
penetration, yet the penetration should be so directed as 
to insure the most decisive strategic result. “‘It is im- 
possible to choose a zone of atts ick by basing one 's self 
on purely tactical-or purely strategical considerations, 
wrote von Kuhl after the war. In general it will be nec- 
essary to balance the different arguments for and against 
each zone (of attack) and then to reach a compromise. 

To bring the discussion to a more practical basis, the 
author hes attempted to apply the foregoing principles 
of the double penetration to the Battle of Picardy. In 
many respects Ludendorff’s original pl an closely approxi- 
mated the double penetration described in this article. 
The principal penetration was to start as two convergent 
attacks; as soon as the Cambrai sailent was reduced, the 
penetration was scheduled to push on as a single power- 
ful mass, with the mission of breaking the British line 
and rolling up their nght flank toward the northwest. 
The mission of the army group under the German Crown 
Prince, and particularly the Eighteenth Army, was to 
protect the south flank of the primary att ack, , to 
hold the French until the main blow had aie Deine 
the defeat of the British. This is the double penetration, 
with the following points of difference: 
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(1) There was no real holding attack separating the tration diverge from the axis of attack. However, as th 4 
two penetrations, On the contrary, the Second Army, 


secondary penetration developed, the Eighteenth Arm x 
except for the two divisions designated as “position” was forced to turn to the south to repel the counter 
divisions along the Cambrai salient, was called upon to attack of the French Reserve Group of Armies, and there: as 
do some of the very heaviest fighting. In effect, the hold- by ended up in the position they would have reached : sy 
ing attack actually divided the ptincipal penetration al- the result of a double penetration. 
most exactly in half instead of separating the principal (4) No mechanized or other highly mobile force was 
and secondary penetrations. 


available to clear up the situation in the center. ™ 
(2) Taking into consideration the strength of the Assuming now that the German plan had included ¥ 
enemy opposition and the nature of the terrain, the prin- these four features, what might have been the result? To 
cipal penetration was weaker than the secondary pene- what extent were the ideal conditions for the double 
tration. 


penetration present on the Picardy front? Refer to the 


(3) It was not planned to have the secondary pene- eight ideal conditions previously set forth. 


a 
<2 ape 
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frst condition was completely fulfilled. Suc- 
ave divided the Allied forces into a northern 
British, g Belgian and 2 Portuguese divisions, 
rn group of gg French and 4 partially trained 
livisions (equivalent to 8 German). The 
uld have opposed about go divisions to con- 
ench (including the secondary penetration ) , 
he line north of Arras, and 78 for the primary 
a central holding pan & As the Allies 
divisions from the souiiua and northern fronts 
igainst the two penetrations, the Germans 
spared a few extra divisions from the corre- 
sectors to reinforce and extend the principal 
to the limit of capacity of the road and rail 
cations to supply them. 
1e second and third conditions were exactly 
) the Picardy front. The Allied line was rela- 
well served by both road and rail at all threatened 
[he attacking Germans, on the other hand, had 
practic ly no railroads running in the desired directions 
within the proposed zones of 5, PN and all except the 
in roads were in extremely bad condition as a result of 


‘Alberich” retreat. The communications situation 


would have been considerably bettered had the main ef- 

fort of the principal penetration been directed to the 

orth of the Somme battlefield. Not only would that 

l|-torn wilderness have been by- -passed, but the road 

t in the area to the northwest and west of Arras is 

denser than that west of Albert. The rail net, too, 

< better. For Ludendorff’s maneuver to succeed, the 

ipture of Arras and Vimy Ridge was absolutely essen- 

Only by clearing the railway center about Arras for 

1an trains would it have been possible for any great 

to proceed very far toward the channel ports. ‘The 

lway junction northwest of La Fére was equally im- 

portant to the success of the secondary penetration. Only 

earing it of interruption by Allied heavy artillery 

fre co a 1 the defensive flank be assured of sufficient rail- 

way communications to carry on the furious defensive 

battle to be expected while the primary penetration was 
executing its decisive mission. 


Ce 


3) As required by the fourth condition, the principal 
tack was originally directed against the weaker Allies’ 


WING 
iy. 


4) With respect to the fifth condition the German 
plan left much to be desired. The main effort of the 
cipal penetration was so oriented that it was forced 
ncounter one formidable obstacle after another. These 


The British battle zone, located along the heights 
parating the watersheds of the Schelde and the 

Somme. The British defenses in the Cambrai salient 
were particularly strong. 

The heights west of the Tortille and the Canal 
du Nord. 

The Somme battlefield. 

The heights west of the Ancre. 
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. The 
Authie. 


However, if the principal penetration had been directed 
to the northwest earlier 
Somme battlefield, 


watershed between the Somme and the 


, then the line of the Tortille, the 
and the Ancre wouid all have been 
side- stepped, and the attack would have progressed di- 
rectly up the main ridge running northwest from St. 
Quentin, and along the Cambrai- Bapaume and Cambrai- 
i roiselles railroads. There are tew streams to be crossed, 
and the road net is excellent. On the other hand, the 
beautifully to rear-guard 


The most difficult part of the entire operation, in fact the 


country lends itself 


actions. 


key to the entire British front, was the capture of f the 
rail center of Arras, and its protecting ridge to the north, 
If the mass actually allocated to the left of the Second 
Army, itself in the 


which lost 


Somme valley below 


Péronne, had from the start been made available for the 
Croiselles attack as part of the main effort of the princ ipal 
penetration, Arras could undoubtedly have been in Ger 
man hands by March 24 or 25. The capture of Vimy 
Ridge from the south would then have been almost in- 
evitable. 


(5) The sixth condition was fulfilled to a reasonable 
degree. The Somme battlefield, if left to the south ot the 
inside flank of the principal penetration, would have 
formed a strong military obstacle, 
prote ction 


affording considerable 
attack by 
As the attack progressed, the 
main offen would have had to drop detachments to 
guard the line of the Somme. 


against a hostile 


counter reserves 


coming from the south. 


The most effective protec 
tion of the exposed flank, however, was the state of mind 
of the French. Had the secondary attack accomplished 
its mission, the French would have been so preoccupied 
with the threat to their own open flank, that there would 
have been little danger of attack northward 
across the Somme by the French Reserve Group of 
Armies. Against 1 leader like Foch, of 


statement could not be made with the same 


a counter 
course, such a 
assurance. 


But even then it must be admitted that only 


a great and 


far-seeing general would dare march his reserves across 
the front of a strong force est ablished i ina de fensive po- 
sition, to the assistance of an ally in the position in which 
the British Army would have found itself in the event of 


a successful break-through. 


(6) From the point of view of the seventh condition 
it would be difficult to find a location for a double pene- 


tration more suitable than the Picardy front. The second 


Y penetration had ; an attainable objective a fairly 
strong defensive ata in the line: high ground east 
of the Avre Lassigny Heights Blérancourt—Coucy- 


le-Chateau. Although the excellent railroad net se rving 
this area on the Allied side rendered it far from ideal, 
still such a line could undoubtedly have been held for 
a month or more if quickly organized for defense im- 
mediately it was reached. In the original plan, this line 
was neglected in favor of the non-divergent line of the 


Somme and Crozat Canal. Then, when it became ap- 
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parent that the Eighteenth Army was meeting relatively 
weak opposition, the High Command conceived the 
grandiose idea of establishing the Second and Eighteenth 
Armies on the line Airaines—Compie¢gne—Soissons, 
ostensibly as a defensive flank, while rolling up the 
British line with the Seventeenth, the Sixth, and the 
Fourth Armies in turn. This plan could not possibly 
succeed with the available forces and communications 
and in face of the imminent arrival of some forty French 
reserve divisions. It can be explained only on the assump- 
tion that the High Command had lost faith in the ability 
of the Seventeenth Army to carry out its mission, and 
had decided to assign it the defensive flank, while making 
the attack against the French the principal penetration. 
If regarded as originally conceived, it violated a funda- 
mental principle of the double penetration in that the 
secondary penetration was twice as strong as the princi- 
ple penetration. It violated the principles of organization 
in dividing responsibility for the southern attack between 
the two army groups of Rupprecht and the German 
Crown Prince. It violated the Principle of Mass by con- 
templating attacking simultaneously in three divergent 
directions. And, finally, it assigned the most difficult 
task of all—the storming by frontal attack of Vimy 
Ridge and Notre Dame de Lorette—to troops in a strong 
defensive position whose neighbors to the south had just 
succeeded in repulsing five times their numbers of picked 
storm troops. Ludendorff soon saw his mistake, and on 
April g shifted his attack to Ypres. 

(7) The Picardy front lent itself admirably to meas- 
ures taken to deceive the enemy as to point of attack and 
identity of the principal penetration. 

The conditions for a double penetration are thus seen 
to have approximated the ideal set-up. Only communi- 

cations fell noticeably short of the ideal. Careful con- 
sideration of all the foregoing factors leads the author to 
the conclusion that the attack in Picardy might have 
succeeded as a double penetration, provided: 


(1) That the attack had been postponed about two 
weeks, the extra time being spent in completing the 
reparation and training of the assault divisions, particu- 
lacy i in night operations, and perfecting the organization 
of the high commands of the two penetrations. Von 
Hutier seems to have been regarded as the most brilliant 
of the German army commanders; if so, he should have 
been placed in command of the principal penetration 
(Seventeenth and Second Armies). At the same time 
the British should have been led to believe that he was to 
command the secondary attack. 

(2) That the strength of the attacking force had been 
increased some 20°/, over that actually employed. This 
could have been done by further stripping all sectors, 
executing a strategic withdrawal in the Woevre Plan, 
and reducing the number of divisions held in reserve 
against the possibility of an Allied attack in some other 
sector. This would have been suicidal if the Picardy at- 
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tack failed, but the situation called for pla 
German eggs in one basket. 


(3) That such additional strength had 
widen the attack so as to capture Arras, an 
ment the railroad communications available | 
ply of the principal penetration. 


(4) That important advances had been ma 
after the passage of the battle position. 

(5) That the secondary penetration had bx 
strictly limited objective, to be organized as a defensive 
position as soon as reached. The strength of the 
penetration should have been held down to the 
capable of gaining and holding the position. tacking 

In the light of present knowledge it appears thy ye 
Ludendorft was on the verge of success, but let jt ship aie 
through his hands for lack of faith in his ability to effec 
a complete break- through. Having decided on a plan 
after a careful estimate of the situation, he disposed his 
forces so as to make it practically impossible for the 
plan to succeed. By throwing the weight of the Second 
Army toward the south he not only assured that the 
break- -through, if successful, would be strategically bar. 
ren, but he lessened the very probability of effecting a 
penetration, by giving the Allies a single definite point 
within reach of their main reserve mass, on which to con- 
centrate their defense. But even if the original plan had 
been carried through, and a penetration had resulted in 
rolling up the British flank, it is probable that it would 
have come too late. The isolated British could have te- 
established their lines back of the Cauche and the Lys 
and held out in a state of siege until the American 
strength made itself felt. The Germans no longer had a 
the material strength necessary to exploit a major victor Bu 
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But when all is said and done, strategy, tactics, ma- 
tériel and organization are only better or worse military 
equipment carried by the leaders and their fighting men 
who in their collective capacity we call armies. These are 
the tools; the men are the metals. The physical means 
may not be neglected, but the moral fiber must be tough. 
Given the will to fight, the weapons and ammunition livin 
and a willingness to die for a cause or a leader, and nile- Ever 
men in even a hastily prepared defensive position can For | 
and will account for at least five times their numbers be- 
fore being wiped out or forced to surrender. Pétain for a 
moment a confidence in himself and his men, and the 
fate of four great nations trembled in the balance. Under maf 
the most terrific stress ever sustained by a single man, pror 
Ludendorff, with victory within his grasp, hesitated at a the 
temporary reverse, abandoned his well-considered plan, C 
and started the ball of victory down the Allied slope. I he 
Foch, in his simple, logical way, said, “What is the main tha 
question? The enemy 1s trying to create a gap. Good! situ 
We shall close it—or try to.” Victory goes to the side ene 
whose commanders have the courage to inspire thei Or, 
men to do what has to be done. The men never ask fot biv 
more than the simple faith of their leaders, and an out- con 
side chance of ultimate success. be 
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inability of an enlisted man to rise to the oc- 
on and ‘ ‘play ay soldier” as though 1 in actual com- 
and in peril ‘of his life is natural. He may have 
les up hill and down dale, he may be drenched in 
congealed with cold, his throat may cry out for 
d his body for rest. To him the ordeal of at- 
he enemy on yonder hill by rushes or by creep- 
crawling 1s the bunk. The underlying meaning 
whole exhausting procedure transcends his i imagin- 
particularly if that imagination has not been 
a by any preliminary explanation of what it is 


— 
quick¢ 
all about. He knows the enemy is only represented by 
those = {bricks from Company ‘A who have been sitting 
n het sterns all day while he’ S been we earing out the 
soles of his shoes. 

This condition once prompted a well-known officer to 

ippend an ironical indorsement to a training communica- 
con. The basic letter bewailed the fact chat soldiers did 
not act with realism in maneuvers; that they failed to take 
advantage of cover and concealment—in short, that they 
did not conduct themselves as men should if actually 
inder fire. The indorsee suggested that this sorry state of 
fairs could be promptly ‘remedied by replacing every 
fifth blank with a round of ball ammunition. The sug- 
gestion was not adopted, of course, and soldiers continued 
to comport themselves as soldiers always have and always 
will. 

But how about the officer? Does he do any better in this 
game of make-believe? What are his powers of visuali- 
zation? To what extent does he evince mental realism in 
tactical training? Does his imagination extend beyond 

the four walls of the classroom in which he solves his map 

problems? In tactical walks or terrain exercises does the 
imaginary enemy, represented by red flags, constitute a 
living, breathing menace to the safety of his command? 
Even in two-sided maneuvers, does his i imagination click? 
For instance, what does he visualize when he is told that 
four hours ago enemy camp-fires were spotted ten miles 
away? Seldom that there is cause for immediate alarm; 
seldom that, instead of ‘ ‘staying put,” the Red com- 
mander may have acted with energy, initiative and 
promptness and may, at that very moment, be threatening 
the Blue flank. 

Observing the conduct of maneuvers at Fort Benning, 
| have noted certain manifestations of the military mind 
that illustrate my point. Commanders who were given 
situations, say, at g:00 A.M., failed to realize that the 
enemy might have been given an earlier starting hour. 
Or, | having located the enemy by air reconnaissance in 
bivouac on Kelley Hill at 2:00 p.M., more than one Blue 
commander stolidly assumed that the enemy would still 
be o Kelley Hill at 4:00 P.M. These gentlemen were 





Security 
Information 
Contact 


decidedly put out with instructors and umpires when, 
after being almost kicked into sending out patrols to gain 
and maintain contact, they found that the enemy had ym 
appeared and that the much publicized fog of war had 
suddenly become foggier than ever. 

The imagination of ofhcers expands or contracts 1n di- 
rect proportion to the realism in the problems and situ- 
ations with which they 


are contronted. The map prob- 


lem is the least realistic type of tactical exercise. Te re- 
quires a high degree of imagination to project one’s self 
trom a map to the actual terrain and from colored pins to 
a real enemy. The sand-table is the next step toward 
realism in that a third dimension is added 


woods and roads begin to take shape. 


hills, valleys, 
The tactical walk 
or ride is the next advance toward a more vivid reality. 
The actual terrain is there in its true dimensions and its 
all-1 important be aring on the tactical situation is force- 
fully brought home. all that 
and distance fac- 
(Well do 
I remember certain tactical walks conducted by a hard- 
hiking Doughboy colonel and a couple of tactical rides 
directed by a cavalryman!) Finally, we come to maneu- 


The contending forces are 
is left to she imagination. Even time 


tors and the element of fatigue may be actual. 


vers in which both sides are in existence. Here we have 
all the reality of actual combat except a state of war and 
ball ammunition—two items that profoundly influence 
those personal considerations of courage, Ste ability and 
decisiveness. These, of course can be fully tested only in 
battle. 

Yet, in spite of the best efforts to paint a picture as 
realistic as peace-time training permits, it is seemingly 
impossible for some commanders to play the game as 
they would, or perhaps I had better say as they should, 
were their commands placed in imminent jeopardy or 


were they themselves in personal danger. 
- ££ 2 «© 


The present style of designating all government activities 
by their initials led me to entitle this article SIC—a sim- 
ple, easily remembered syllable standing for SECURITY, 
INFORMATION, CONTACT. There is nothing new 
in these terms. They are the same textbook names that 
have headed sections of tactical treatises since time im- 
memorial. SECURITY immediately recalls the familiar 
bromide, ““To be defeated is unfortunate, but to be sur- 
prised is unpardonable.” The subject needs no elabora- 
tion. But how often is it intelligently observed in peace- 
time practicer 

Here is an example. Major Dumbguard arrives with 
his battalion at the assembly point for a two-sided ma- 
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neuver. His command, still in route column, has fallen 
out in an open field on the right of the road. On the left 
vf the road there are woods. He reports to the umpire 
and receives his situation. He reads that his battalion 
should now be in bivouac in its present general locality. 
The gong has rung for the first round. It is H hour! 

Major Dumbguard studies the situation with knitted 
brows. Let’s see. First he must make an estimate of the 
situation. While he ponders the relative strength of the 
opposing forces, an enemy plane zooms overhead. It 
hadn't occurred to Major Dumbguard that security from 
observation was important. The plane now has the lo- 
cation of his force and an excellent idea of its strength 
and composition. Round 1 goes to the Reds! 

Major Dumbguard belatedly moves his battalion into 
bivouac in the edge of the woods and resumes his esti- 
mate. About the ume he is considering the enemy's most 
probable line of action, he hears the roar of motors com- 
ing down the road from the rear, accompanied by much 
shooting and shouting. Before he realizes what has taken 
slace, two armored cars whiz by with machine guns fir- 
ing pointblank into the assembled group of officers at the 
edge of the woods. As the cars disappear an umpire in- 
forms Major Dumbguard (and most conservatively, | 
should say) that five wagons in his parked field and com- 
bat trains and four of hits: assembled officers are ruled out. 
The Major feels like including himself among the casual- 
ties but the umpire selects two staff and two company 
officers. I wonder if Round 2 which, of course, goes to 
the enemy, has taught Major Dumbguard anything 
about the security of a command in bivouac. Or is he 
alibiing himself because the situation failed to state that 
the enemy had armored cars? In any event, he now posts 
observers and covers the most likely avenues of approach 
with machine guns and one- pounders. 

In maneuvers the sins of omission are often the cause 
of more grief than the sins of commission. An ounce of 
precaution taken before the opposing forces clash may 
save pounds of anxiety in the later stages. A r start 
in the initial phase does not necessarily spell defeat but it 
is certainly a handicap. Furthermore, the commander 
who pulls. a couple of boners at the start develops an in- 
feriority complex which undermines his confidence and 
initiative. 

Let's progress to INFORMATION. Another familiar 
textbook phrase comes to mind. “Reconnaissance should 
be continuous.’” Major Dumbguard, as you remember, 
has placed his battalion in bivouac and is now completing 
the estimate of the situation. By this me he has saved 
the price of a manicure, having chewed his finger-nails to 
the quick. The umpires are also beginning to show signs 
of the jitters. 

Here in brief was the situation at H hour: The Blue 
battalion was in bivouac four miles northeast of Ochillee 
Creek. The Red force was reported as at least two com- 
panies but less than a battalion. A civilian stated that 
the Reds were marching northeast toward Ochillee Creek 
and were now about ten miles from there. Ochillee Creek 
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is not fordable and all bridges are out excey 
Sulphur Springs. The Blue commander's pn 
gressive; he ts to advance and establish a 


covering the crossing of Ochillee Creek Su re a 
Springs. : » 
With this simple set-up to guide us, let teyer , rain ¢ 
Major Dumbguard. Exactly Fo -five minuts after y to Bl 
hour he and his staff have completed the laborious pp t 
cess of estimating the situation (Major Dum) suard hy dre 
but recently come from Leavenworth, where he desl . Ti 
with divisions, corps and armies). He has at |ast rived difhc 
at a decision—to march on the enemy via t Sulphur main 
Springs road—a decision he could and should have made ung 
in a matter of moments. At H hour-—-1 his commang grad 
finally gets under way with advance guard out. fully 
Time passes. Major Dumbguard's outht ipproach an a 
Sulphur Springs. Imagine his consternation when he dy be a 
covers that the bridge over Ochillee Creek 1s securely hel; note 
by the enemy! alwe 
A little voice within him is striving for expression— cess 
“Information, INFORMATION, INFORMATI( IN —r nals 
connaissance should be continuous . . But it cal 
drowned out by the whining voice of Old Man Alib M 
“They said the enemy was ten miles aw ay. I thought: 
was at H hour.” But the small voice insists. “Didn't yo, ( 
have motorcycles, mounted orderlies that you mig deeb the. 
used as mounted scouts, and foot patrols for reconnais- 0k: 
sance? Couldn’t you have rushed a couple of trucks for ligt 
ward with a detachment to secure the bridge?” Bur Old qui 
Man Alibi is still holding forth. “Why the hurry? Th crit 
situation didn’t indicate any necessity for it. This problen 
is a frame-up! The school ganged up on me.” But th 
judges unanimously vote Round 3 to the Reds. 7 


Let us give Major Dumbguard the benefit of the douts 
for a few hours, or we will have to eliminate him with 
nervous breakdown. At 1:00 P.M. his battalion, as par | 
of a larger force, attacks the Reds who have also been 
calmed. The attack penetrates the enemy’s forward d 
fenses and drives slowly forward. Everywhere iy 
confusion; wires go out; messengers become lost. At 
dusk a vile- -tempered staff officer from maneuver head- 
quarters stumbles into Major Dumbguard’s command 
post (which he has hunted for an hour) and wants 
know where his companies are—how the battalion got 
so far out of its zone of action. He informs the Major 
that recall blew an hour ago and that the brigade com 
mander directs him to report the present location ot the 
battalion’s front line at once and then march his com 
mand back to the maneuver camp for the might. Its 
pretty big order. By this time Major Dumbguard neither 
knows where any of his companies are nor where he him 
self is. Consequently his report of the location of his 
front line is bracketed between wide limits of probabilie 
But that is nothing compared to the job cf assemb ling his 
lost battalion and marching it back to camp! This last 
round finds Major Dumbguard taking the count. 

The final initial of SIC has been demonstrated wit! 
reverse English. CONTACT has been conspicuous bi 








all afternoon. True, Major Dumbguard stated 
-ack order that contact would be maintained 

co left, but there was no follow-up. Let us not 
wor old Dumbguard too heavily, however, for 

gain the decision in Round 4. Failure to main- 
ct laterally and from front to rear paved the way 
+ more than one unfortunate troop commander 


Cz ts a 


| of 1918. “Where are your front lines?” was 
4 are uestion. 
The problem of maintaining contact is one of the most 


things commanders will encounter in war—but 
ned it must be. During the World War one dis- 
cuisted American officer, and only one, rose from the 
srade of lieutenant colonel to major general. He success- 
fully cc ommneniiel a regiment, a brigade, a division and 
an army corps. His outstanding record can undoubtedly 
be attributed to many sterling qualities. However, it 1s 
noteworthy that he was one of the few commanders who 
; knew the location of his front-line units. His suc- 

cess in this regard may be laid to energetic personal recon- 
saissances and to an order which directed that every tacti- 
message from the front begin with the statement, 
My right flank is at ——————. My left flank 1s at 


difhc i 


Pree, fires dot the hills and vales of our peace-time 
theater of operations. Soldiers sprawl around the fires, 
joking, laughing, singing. A particularly brilliance blaze 
ights up the pine trees and tents at maneuver head- 
Old quarte rs where officers are assembling for the nightly 
[ critique. Slowly Mayor Dumbguard wends his way 
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thither. He has had time to think things over. He has 
kicked Old Man Alibi into submission and now realizes 
that he committed just about every sin that one man can 
commit in a day’s maneuver. He is mentally prepared to 
take his medicine—and like it. 

As a matter of fact, Major Dumbguard has profited by 
his experience. He has crowded more practical tactical in- 
struction into one day than would be possible in a month 
of study. The lessons one learns by always being right are 
apt to inflate the ego rather than enlarge the mind. On 
the other hand, the lessons learned through mistakes are 
seldom forgotten. 

The title SIC was no haphazard selection. I have been 
in Major Dumbguard’s shoes and know the torture of 
his reactions. I heartily recommend S[C—not as a cure- 
all but as a first-aid to be applied initially in every tactical 
situation with which commanders are confronted in ma- 
neuvers. Thus will its application become second nature 
in war. 

It is a standing joke that no matter what ailment af- 
flicts a soldier, the medicos first take his temperature, 
then feel his pulse and finally give him a medical cock- 
tail—the kind with a triple backfire! I believe that were 
a similar stereoty ped and invariable application of SIC 
used by commanders it would have a most salutary effect. 
It would reduce excessive and unnecessary losses in war 
and, in many a situation, might well prevent defeat. In 
peace, it would serve to immunize commanders from that 
sinking feeling which afflicted Major Dumbguard as he 
approached the maneuver critique. 


The Scorpion Attack 


By CoLonet JENNINGS C. WisE 
Field Artillery Reserve 


NDER the present system of attack the old con- 
ception of lineal formations prevails. Moreover, 
it is assumed that the combat units selected to 
ead make the assault are fresh and will arrive at their ob- 
ind jective in condition for further effort. However, any bat- 
talion commander of real experience in the late war will 
got paint a different picture. 
ayor By the tme the battalion has reached the support po- 
om sition the men are no longer fresh and their numerical as 
well as their physical strength has greatly decreased. 
Night marching, sleeping in the open, irregular feeding, 
numerous transfers and casualties have combined to de- 
crease strength and 1 impair the morale. Among the men 
and jumor officers there is a feeling that they are not be- 
ing given a fair chance, that everything is going to pieces. 
o This impression is enhanced by the doleful scenes in the 
h backwash of the battle. Everywhere there is evidence of 
a trer mendous confusion. In all probability, numerous 
casualties that appear to have been avoidable are suffered 
rich just or the time the most resolution is required. Constant 


chanzes of orders, repeated jerky movements for which 


om 





We must abandon the idea 
that even the best infantry 
may bare its breast to artil- 
lery and machine guns with- 
out paying an exorbitant 
cost for that which it may 
achieve. 


the local leaders appear responsible, shake confidence. 
Finally the time for the assault is at hand. Every arrange- 
ment appears.to be a belated makeshift. Nothing works 
according to schedule. Most of the auxiliaries, all of 
which possess varying rates of progress differing from 
that of the infantry, are lacking. Even those that are in 
position are weary from the immense effort they have 
made. If they arrive on time it is exceptional. An infan- 
try battalion that now possesses half its original strength 
and half its original officers and noncommissioned officers 


is also the exception. So H hour finds things 1 in bad shape. 
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The assault may or may not be successful. This de- 
pends largely upon the artillery with which there is little 
effective liaison at best. The impression that the sup- 
porting artillery is falling short generally exists. More 
often than not it does inflict some casualties upon the 
infantry where the ground is broken and crests are irregu- 
lar. The infantry soon learns to seek the low places and 
hug the rear slopes. So the line disintegrates into tails 
even where the troops continue to advance. In the face 
of real resistance, a combat battalion with a rated strength 
of 1000 men that arrives at its objective with more than 
250 will be lucky. 


Such is the situation when the battalion commander 
begins to receive orders to do the impossible—orders 
based on the erroneous assumption that he knows where 
his men are, that all the scattered groups still have lead- 
ers capable of maintaining the momentum, and that his 
troops are eager for further combat. Ordinarily the front 
line, demarked by the few more advanced groups, will 
not be a practical line on which to reform as required by 
the staff. The attempt to occupy it in strength more often 
than not only adds to the casualties. The inevitable scat- 
tering of the assaulting infantry renders adequate artil- 
lery support impossible. Under such conditions, any 
further effort will be in the nature of mob action. 


All this being so, we must obviously cease decapitating 
infantry by ple acing its head in the guillotine of the ene- 
my’s machine guns and artillery. 


What, then, is the solution? It certainly does not lie 
in continuing infantry training on the assumption that 
complete coordination lievuiann the artillery, auxiliaries 
and infantry will enable the latter to achieve the i impossi- 
ble. It must be recognized that a few machine guns, hid- 
den field guns, and | gas can completely disrupt this vital 
coordination. 

To be sure, the infantry, artillery and auxiliaries should 
be trained in the same garrisons if they are not to meet 
as strangers on the battlefield. But this alone will not 
correct the fundamentally erroneous methods of the pres- 
ent attack. The truth is, we must abandon the idea that 
even the best infantry may bare its breast to artillery and 
machine guns without paying an exorbitant cost for that 
which it may achieve. 


The current report of the Chief of Staff emphasizes the 
necessity of a more complete mechanization. Yet the 
recent maneuvers indicate that commanders in the field 
contemp! ate the use of some new and better form of tank 
in much the same way as in the past. In brief, infantry 
is spared no more today than it was twenty years ago. 


Now there is an interesting little insect called the 
scorpion that learned a sound princi le of attack long be- 
fore general staffs were invented. This little creature does 
not attack with its head and claws, but strikes with its 
spiked tail—its strongest and best weapon. 

Here is a method of combat that we may well contem- 
plate—the scorpion system of attack. 


Two opponents are in position, both properly sup- 


ported by artillery. Since a heavy concentr 
fantry, tanks, artillery and planes i in any ad\ 
will ‘simply advertise the impending attac 
avoided. 

At the hour appointed for the attack, con 
pass high over the hostile front line, swoop d it 
rear areas and engage the hostile aviation. \\)\ 
aerial combat 1s taking place, the artillery conce:trat: 
counter-battery work and the demolition of suppor 
sitions. At the same time, echelons of bombine ply, 
plaster the hostile front line, forcing and kee, In 
enemy garrisons under cover. As of old, re 
task of penetrating the position remains to the infantn 

As the artillery and bombing planes launch the attack 
fresh battalions from a reserve division start forward ; 
the supply roads in vehicles that combine features 
both armored car and tank. Each vehicle carries 14 me; 
with heavy machine guns. Last night these men wer 
enjoying themselves far from the battlefield. They 
morale is high, their physical condition excellent 
organization at full strength, and their equipment com 
ieee. They travel on wheels at a high rate of speed 
until they reach the battle line. bee, if necessary 
transports are converted into fast-running tractors. Thes 
vehicles are low to the ground; each carries a bullet-pro 
dome and two 1'A- pound g guns. Only a direct hit fr 
a shell can knock one oneal even then the maxin 
loss is limited to 14 men. 


ver 
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Behind the assault cars come a swarm of fast-running 
combination armored truck-tractors towing caissons of te- 
serve ammunition, spare machine guns, water cans 
tions, wire, timber, and tools. Coordinating their move. 
ments with the bombing planes, the inenalt cars aN mp 
their human freight after penetrating or coming up to th 
hostile line. The group from each car immediately d 
in and with the supplies brought up by the trucks 
tablishes a strong-point. Meanwhile the combat car 
now empty save for driver and gun crew, assault thos 
hostile centers of resistance that still hold out. 

When the combat reaches the point where the enemy 
commits his reserves, no well-defined target remains for 
his artillery. Any attempt on the part of this artillery to 
drive our troops from the positions they have seized wil 
punish friend and foe without discrimination. So, with 
the artillery threat removed, the original holding division 
gradually works its way forward to the line seized by the 
reserve troops, while the latter, aided and abetted by the 
tanks, are mopping up the hostile position. 

Of course the scorpion plan of attack requires the man- 
ufacture of the scorpion tank on a large scale. Every corps 


must have several hundred. A tank with the character- 


istics described is available to the army that will adopt it 
It is not contended that the scorpion attack is a cure-all 


However, it is stoutly maintained that we will do better 
to emulate this efficient little warrior of the insect king- 
dom than continue to conform to the fabled behavior of 


the ostrich and bury our heads before the unequivoc 
threat of the future. 
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K: chen Soldiering 


URION 


cient army is the one that ts trained and con- 
tioned to take the held with the least need tor 
should 
re, be such as to give him an appetite for lux- 
iccustom him to soft living. He ts maintained 


idjusement. The training of a soldier 


d with but one object in view, and that is to 


Easy living con- 
not make for that h: urdness he must have to 


an efficient hghting man. 


severe test of field and combat service 


s in combat may depend, IN part, upon the nu- 
trength, matériel and supply, but the training 
nd stamina of the individual soldier are still the 
factors in warfare. Our peace-time training, then, 
1 oe such as to develop these qué alities. 


7 ying our living arrangements we condition 
liers for ‘the kind of service which is their sole 

1 being. Also we free more men for training, 
! sane system would not require so many 
KP’s, clerks, storekeepers, typists, and 
rs who rarely perform any really military duty. It is 

re important, from a purely military point of view, 
sist upon the maximum number of men being quali- 
bayonet fighters than it is to waste time debating 
er pink ice cream or chocolate 


waiters, 


} 


go better with their 
It is of prime importance that a man should 
ible to march miles and then shoot accurately, but it 
not at all important that he have crinkled paper nap- 
n the table when he sits down to ee i 308 
| served the major portion of my life in the regular 
i le ading European nation, both during the 
World W ar and for many years prior to that event, so 
in claim some knowledge of what it takes to train an 
ficient man at arms. | aoe from experience that peace- 
me coddling does not produce the ideal type of soldier. 
History has the habit of repeating itself, and it has 
ilready told us that nations which become soft and lux- 
loving invariably fall before hardier and more virile 
opponents. We are too ready to listen to the scientific 
enthusiast who informs all and sundry that the next 
war will be fought by mechanical equipment, airplanes 
i gas. They will, ‘undoubtedly, play their respective 
parts in future warfare; but neither singly nor in com- 
bination can such auxiliaries take 


j 
grou! d, 


and hold one inch of 


e much fictionized French Foreign Legion, in peace 
its only twice a day, and both meals would be 
| with contempt by our army; yet the men of that 
e hard and fit, well trained, and possess a truly 
ful morale under a more than Prussian discipline. 
have demonstrated, time and again, their readiness 
mediate active service. 


Turkish soldier has shown his ability, in several 


It is of prime importance that 
a man should be able to 
march miles and then shoot 
accurately, but it is not at 
all important that he have 
crinkled paper napkins on 
the table when he sits down 
to supper. 


campaigns, to hight well over a long period of tim 
poor and cheap ration. 

The Japanese army in Manchuria ts noted tor its mo 
bility, 


enduranc ec, 


and fighting efhciency. Its ration ts a 


mere fraction of our field allowance and with far less 


variety. 

The writer has served with troops that marched for 
weeks, in v arying and trying climatic changes, on a small 
ration of canned beef and heel tack with an inadequat 
supply of bad water. After a most exhausting march 
they entered combat lean and hard and full of fight 

[hese armies all save transport and supply personnel 
by reducing the ration load. 

All ot them are rationed in peace time on the mini 
mum necessary to maintain health and physical vigor. It 
should also be mentioned that the people trom whom 
these 


armies are 


recruited belong to class that lives 


frugally and sparingly all times. Thus they are, to 
some extent, pre-trained for service, so that the absence 
of luxuries causes them no discontent. 

The Napoleon dictum that an army marches on its 
stomach is as true today 


as when he 


uttered it, but its 


application is to continuity ot supply not to preparatory 
training in daintiness. 

A much simplified ration and messing system with an 
attendant reduction in accounting and recording would 
release a number of hours to officers in which they might 
study and practice the art of war in its major aspects, un- 
beclouded by the minutia of its minor housekeeping re 
quirements. 

Property re sponsibility and recording should be simpli 
fied and duplic ation of records should be avoided. As it 
is, some of the methods in use have developed into a 
test of wits and clerical efficiency rather than a 
of accounting for unavoidable loss or damage 

One alone remains unchanged throughout the 
history of war, and that is that discipline and fighting ef 
ficiency go together and are essential to success 
these we must forsake 


means 


f: ictor 


lo gain 
anv svstem of trainine that gen 


erates softness and desire for home 


in the 
If a man cannot find satisfaction in living a purely 


comtorts 
army. 
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military life, he should get out of the army. The super- 
imposition of any semi-civilian system will reduce the 
sduer consciousness and should not be tolerated. The 
soldier and the civilian belong to separate classes of 
society. The code of the soldier can never be the same as 
that of the civilian; why try to mingle them? Civilians, 
or part-time soldiers, must be utilized in major emergen- 
cies; but for instant service we need the professional, ‘and 
his training should not be diluted by civilian influences. 

A soldier finds satisfaction in pride of service and the 
knowledge that he is set apart to perform a special and 
honored task. The pride of service increases by reason 


of hardships faced and difficulties overcome. 
of the Spartan system should be included in :j\ 


training even as it enters into athletic traini: which » 
intended to condition the contestant for a sup:. ». Phe 
The athlete's effort, however, is of short dura vhil 
the soldier must be trained to endure extraord: ary eye, 


tion over a protracted period and under the wor possihj. 
conditions. 

If we would have real soldiers we must renovnce { 
ism and the luxurious standard of living that cannot by, 
foster both physical and mental unpreparedness for ¢\. 
hardships of campaign. 


Fighters Must Fight 


By Rospert W. Gorpon 


ENTURION has told us exactly what is wrong 

with our army, but he has overlooked the causes. 

He asks for Spartans without telling us where we 
can find a Sparta. He calls for fighters and then neglects 
to book them a few fights. 

There may be some truth in Centurion’s contention 
that the army 1s going soft, but what do you expect in a 
country that is going sissy? Soldiers, he says, should be 
a people apart; but how can they be a people apart as 
long as they are recruited from the civilian population? 

No one can deny that the soldier would be leaner and 
harder if he didn’t eat so much and worked twice as 
hard; but that could be said for the civilian as well. Even 
with our periodic depressions, the United States is the 
most prosperous country in the world. Since we must 
seek voluntary recruits from among a people who are 
used to prosperity, we must put a little of that prosperity 
on the mess table, on the theory that it is better to have 
an over-fed army than to have no army at all. The first 
step toward toughening up the army is to toughen up 
the moral fibre of the nation as a whole. 

Your future recruit is born in an expensive hospital, 
the bill probably being paid by taxation and charitable 
contributions. Immediately a bevy of nurses and female 
relatives start to coddle him. Perhaps his daddy has some 
of the old Spartan spirit left in him, but let him try to 
spank the toddler, and his wife divorces him for cruelty 
and gets the custody of the child. When the boy starts to 
school he has female teachers. Let one of them spank 
him and she is arrested or discharged, or both. The little 
fellow must never know what it is to suffer pain or be 
disciplined. 

If the family is poor, does little Johnny go out and 
peddle papers or sweep out the grocery store to help 
support it? He does not. The family goes on relief, 
while Johnny goes down to the Y.M.C.A. and listens to 
a lecture on “Safety First.” He wants to live long 
enough to cash in on the Townsend Plan. 


Westill haveplenty of young 
men eager for adventure, but 
can we promise them any? 


“Security!” ““Safety First!” Fiddlesticks! Mankind 
has always wanted security. When he had non 
fought for some. Now he wants it on a silver platter 

Of course everybody isn’t like that—yet! The com 
dian at the local movie may get a laugh i instead of t 
deserved boos when he places a manicured hand on hi 
and minces across the stage—but the kids still cheer for 
cowboys and Indians. You can’t make sissies of us 
one generation. 

Let a submarine go into commission and half the Nav 
volunteers for it. Let it be sunk with all on board and 
the whole Navy will volunteer for duty on the. next one 
The Shenandoah, Akron and Macon may crash. Can 
we get a new crew for the next dirigible? The onl 
serious question is whether we can get enough clerks t 
handle the applications for the job. 

The Army took over the Air Mail in the worst flying 
weather we have had for years. Naturally a few planes 
crashed. Was there a rush of Air Corps officers applying 
for the Finance Department? Being an Army man, you 
know that any rush would be the other way. 





We still have plenty of young men eager for adven 
ture; but can we promise them any of it? Instead we 
promise them an education of sorts, a soft job, a fine 
mess, and plenty of time for bunk fatigue. That bei 


all we have to offer, we naturally get the type of recrul 
who wants that sort of life. If we offered only hard-tack 


} 
4 


and willy, without a dash of danger for seasoning, we ¢ 
get no recruits at all. 

Let the Marines go to Nicaragua to stop a revolution 
and watch the fine type of men that approach the re 
cruiting sergeant. I know, for I was a Marine recruiting 
sergeant for seven years. We had the best football : 


and the only active service to offer. Now there 2 





mee ae a 











WI 


MAY 


- and the Marine Corps has decided it 
4 first-rate football team. Have you noticed 


Preis & have lost their strut the last few 


want lean, hard soldiers, do you? Well, the 
ich wants lean, hard play ers. Only eleven men 
but every boy whose mama will let 
try out for the 
hey ll put in long hours of work on the train- 
take bruises and tathen bones with a grin, and 
usly at the training table, all in the faint hope 


y can gee into the game for a few minutes. Now 


at a time, 
many whose mamas won't, 


lege ‘decide that the poor boys might get hurt. 
lappens to your players? Do they remain lean 
rd? Don’t make me laugh! 


liers are no different. Stick them in an office or on 
gang, and they can see no reason for Spartan train- 
You've got to feed them well and give them time 


After all, 


nore money in norm al times on the outside. 


a bdbeser or a clerk can 
Now 
these same men some real soldie ring and watch them 
out of it. March them 20 miles’ wal a pack and 


they ‘Il desert. 


feed them on hard-tack and corned willy, and 


rev ll like 1 


them priv up those outlined trenches on top of the 


_ if you'll give them a few blanks and let 
loe at the end of the 20 miles. They won't care if they 
ive to pitch their shelter halves in a sea of wie J mud 

like back next di ay in the rairi, if you Il tell “em they 


Now 


them picks and ‘ghovels and trv to march them two 


captured the hill, or give ‘em hell for not doing it. 


les and listen to them grouse. 


I PUBLISH THIS? 


_ 
2959 


They 
like to play av at soldierin: g, and if the bullets are real they 


Get the ide ar Good sol liers are re ally little boys. 


like it even better. If you want soldiers, let them soldier. 


Give them a snappy uniform so they can strut betore 


Promote the best soldier as 
quickly as you do the best clerk, and transter him in 
rank as does the Marine Corps and Navy. Your 


soldier doesn't want to settle down on one post tor the 
rest of his life. 


the girls when oft duty. 
real 


Put a premium on soldierly virtues 1n- 
If we don’t, the virile 
and lick our clerks 
and post exchange stcw ards (Yes, and associate editors 


We'll never have 


until we have some Riffs and Berbers to fight; we 


stead of Sunday school goodness. 


Mungies will come over some day 

Let’s be realists. 1 Foreign Legion 
won't 
have Sherman’s raiders until we decide to march through 
a Roman Legion until we 


Georgia again; we wont have 


have a Gallic wat we won't even have another 29th 
; 


Infantry until we have some more problems to demon 
strate. We have plenty ot husky lads right now who are 


eager to be lean, hard fighters; but they won't work at it 


untl they see a hight in the othng. 
Centurion has been ar: guing from the wrong premise 
It is cam- 


Poor food does not make lean, hard fighters. 


paigning that does that trick. Along with prosperity 
Americans have achieved education and independence of 
thought. Your American soldier will not undergo pri 
vation and hards ship merely for the sake of proving a tad 
dist’s theéry. There is no necessity for a poor, scanty ra 


tion, and he knows It; and will resenc it by refusing to 


enlist or deserting. It may be that our army is not in the 
hghting trim that a Spartan might desire, but the remedy 


lies deeper than “‘a simplified ration. 


May I Publish This? 


By Caprain’E. X. NovirlaTe 


AY I publish this?” 1s a question often asked 
the War Department. The 


with a w arning that no reference can be 


answer is usually 
“ves” 
rade to the War Department S approvz al. The policy is 
liberal; public and private discussion on appropriate oc- 
casions by officers of the Army, in support of the military 
policy of the United States as established by law, 
a authorized but encouraged by the War Depart- 
ment. (1)? 
A me of the military service may publish articles 
nilitary subjects that are not prejudicial to discipline 
l that contain nothing of a secret or confidential na- 
2) Papers describing work of a general scientific 


is not 


neg rineering nature may be presented before appropri- 
entific or technical societies or published In appro- 


bers in parentheses refer to Army Regulations as follows 
ragraph 6, AR 600-10; (2) Paragraph 8, AR 310-10; 
850-25; (4) Paragraph 5, AR 600-700; (5) Paragraph 
. 600-10; (6) Paragraph 4, AR 600-700; (7) Paragraph 
R 600-700; (8) Paragraph 7, AR 340-15 


An author is asked to diffe- 
rentiate between personal 
ideas or opinions and offi- 
cial pronouncements. 


the re- 


priate publications, with the priot approval ot 
3) By 


above rules apply to platform and radio addresses, as well 


sponsible chief of arm or service. ( custom, the 
as to published papers, but permission to deliver an ad- 
dress 1S requested but rarely. 

The general rules outlined above are subject to certall 
restrictions. An author ts asked to differentiate between 
personal ideas or opinions, and official pronouncements 
If a member of the Regular Army, his military status 
limits the extent to which he may, with propriety, mak« 
public presentations on political, diplomatic or conn 


Fur 


which 


dential subjects and legal or administrative orders. 


thermore, he should not make any statements 


might tend to prejudice discipline or to involve higher 
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authority in controversy. (4) All public reference to pri- 
vate or personal transactions between officers is pro- 
hibited.(5) While official titles are prohibited in con- 
nection with commercial enterprises, (5) this does not 
mean that an ofhcer 1s forbidden to use his title in indi- 
cating authorship of an article. 

Although an author has followed regulations to the 
best of his ability, he may still doubt the propriety of 
publishing his manuscript and find it necessary to ask 
permission. If the article be of a technical nature, it will 
probably be submitted to a service journal. In such cases 
the editor, acting for his chief (who is charged by Army 
Regulations with the preservation of technical secrets 
(6) and who is responsible for the propriety of material 
published in his journal), (7) is generally able to decide 
whether publication 1s permissible. In doubtful cases, 
the manuscript may be referred to the office of a chief of 
arm or service, to a board of officers (such as The Infan- 
try Board) to the commandant of a service school, or to 
The Adjutant General. 

Manuscripts received by The Adjutant General are 
transmitted to the Assistant Chief of Staff for Military 
Intelligence, who directs their return by appropriate in- 
dorsement, after determining the propriety of publica- 
tion. If a manuscript does not fall within those cate- 
gories that require approval, it is returned with a state- 
ment to that effect. No attempt is made to pass upon 
articles submitted by Reserve or National Guard officers 
unless on active duty or in the federal service. 

The foregoing remarks pertain to articles written by 
individuals. Official documents are subject to special re- 
strictions. With respect to secrecy they are classified as 

“secret,” “confidential” and “‘restricted.” At times these 
terms have been used rather loosely in classifying docu- 
ments. Too many papers were marked “secret” or “con- 
fidential” that should have had a lower designation or 
none at all. This practice not only slows office procedure 
but tends to bring about a disregard for the essential 
safeguards that should be applied to really secret papers. 

According to regulations there are only a few classes 
of documents that must be marked “‘secret.” These in- 
clude war plans, defense projects, certain codes and 
ciphers, and papers pertaining to war-time movements of 
troops. However, custom, or carelessness, stamps many 
a document “secret” or “confidential” that would be per- 
fectly harmless even if broadcast. The Navy, confronted 
with the same situation, took positive action to correct it 
by requiring the signer of a secret paper to certify that 
he considers it impossible to phrase the document in such 
a manner as to permit a classification other than secret. 
Our regulations have restricted the authority to issue 


D 


COMPLETE DISARMAMENT would provide as great inequality and lack of security be- 
tween nations as exist today.— Army, Navy AND Air Force Gazette. 





¥- June 


“secret’’ documents to the higher echelons of + - Army 
A completely revised edition of AR 330-5 covering 
secret, confidential and restricted documents, h.  recen, 


been issued. It would be well for every officer t ‘amily. 
ize himself with these regulations, for the los. or 
xromise of a secret document may be a serio 


COM- 


Matter 
indeed. This becomes apparent once we reali iy 
document is marked “‘secret” only when the in} ormatioy 
it contains is of such nature that its disclosure migly 
endanger the national security; cause serious injury to te 
interests or prestige of the nation, an individual, or son, 


governmental activity; or be of great advantive to 
foreign nation. It is evident that documents of this cles. 
fication should be held down to the minimum essenti:! 
distribution on the one hand and _ scrupulous!) 
guarded on the other. 

A confidential document, though not as important as 
the secret variety, demands more than ordinary care. Al) 
papers classified as “‘secrets” or “confidential,” exc: pt cor. 
respondence, are now to be accounted for by periodic re- 
turns. 

The originator of a document should so phrase it as to 
permit the lowest possible classification in the scale. He 
should also give careful consideration to the probabl 
distribution of a document when assigning a classifi 

cation. It is highly doubtful, for instance, whether am 
document sent to twenty-odd CCC camps can be kept 
a secret. It is also unlikely that any “confidential” paper 
sent to every officer in a corps area will long remain s 

It should be remembered that Army Regulations state 
that the contents of official communications will not be 
revealed except to those officially entitled to receive 
them.(8) The addition of the mark “Restricted,” which 
has been adopted to replace “For Official Use Only,’ s 
designed to protect a document from publicity. 

The technical details of new weapons and equipment 
are particularly difficult to keep secret. The terms 
“secret,” “confidential” and “restricted” are applied to 
specifications, drawings, and models of technical develop- 
ments. The fact that most of our new equipment 
manufactured in private plants or at arsenals where c- 
vilian workmen have access to the plans complicates the 
problem of keeping information concerning it from leak- 
ing out. Fortunately, the Espionage Act provides penal- 
ties for the illegal disclosure of technical information «- 
lating to national defense irrespective of its actual cl: ass 
cation as to secrecy, but even this safeguard does not al- 
ways prevent foreign agents from obtaining it. However, 
the mere fact that leaks do occur should not engender 
carelessness in observing the letter and spirit of the regu- 
lations designed to preserve our military secrets. 


safe. 









ig Something Simple 


UTENANT R. J. Prerce 


i DAY when the soldier is fed, he gets the proper 
od, and that food is prepared so that he can di- 
To achieve this happy state of affairs we 
first, decide what he should eat; 
d, prepare the food to conform to the peculiari- 
is digestive mechanism, instead of requiring that 


st it. 
two things: 


ism to conform to the food. 
ing the soldier a similar process should be used 
ae it he gets the proper idea, preps ared So th: it 
absorb it. Having first decided what he should 
we must then prepare the idea to conform to the 
iarities of his thinking mechanism, instead of re- 
that raechanism to conform to the idea. We can- 
ick off an idea and throw it to him raw. 
\Il of us, have tried to learn 
If we 


luc ky, we doped it out for ourselves, or else found 


some time or another, 
thing under a teacher who couldn’t teach. 

ther teacher who made the subject painfully simple. 
[he poor teacher tried to take the pupil to the subject; 
the good teacher took the subject to the pupil. 

Some of our present training documents make the 
ime mistake. To illustrate: beginning on page gi of 
BFM, Volume III, Part Three (Machine Gun Com- 
pany), read the part of “fire distribution” that deals rye 
wide targets (paragraph 150). Having been trained a 
presc ribed therein, the gunner knows: 

(1) That the section (two guns) is the machine-gun 

fire unit. 
) That a section fires at a wide target in two ways: 
first, as shown in Figure 1; and second, as in Figure 2. 

(3) That a pl atoon fires at a wide target in two ways: 
first, as in Figure 3 (or the fire of the sections may be 
crossed so that the right section covers the left half of the 
target, and the left section the right half) ; second, as 
shown in Figure 4 (or the fire of the sections need not be 


cro ssed). 














NO2 NO1i 
FicureE 1— Scissors by section 


“Always mystify, mislead, 
and surprise,” is an excellent 
method of dealing with the 
enemy, but it hardly applies 
to training procedure. 


5 


in battle what he has learned at drill. 
part of a section only, it’s 


Now put yourself in place of a gunner trying to apply 
N put If f | t g Pi | 

When your gun Is 
You reason: 


easy enough. 


“The section is the fire unit. This is a section hiring. I 
lay just off my end of the target and traverse all the way 
for scissors, or half way tor inward traverse.” 

Now let’s bring in another section. 


You are Number 1 


You get a fire order 


A platoon is fir- 
ing. , let us say, of the left section. 
‘T: arget, That Skirmish Line, Scis 
sors. Again you reason: ““The section ts the fire unit. 
Or is it? 
This isa platoon, and scissors to a platoon is not the same 
as scissors to a section. Now what the devil did that ged 
ture in the book look like for ‘scissors by pl: toon?” 
Here you try to visualize | igure 3. “Ah, 


the target in half. 


Am | part ot a section or part ot a platoon? 


we faye 
Since | am Number 1 of the left sec 
tion, that makes me Number 3 in the picture. 


yes; 


There 
fore I lay just py the midc lle and traverse to overlap 


the le fr flank, « 


W hen you are through this ments al 


ere halt w ay 
pneeee, the pl: itoon le ader yelps, * 


ber 3° 


‘Are you up on Num 
So you slap the gun down any old place and let 
her rip. Or if you continue your reasoning, the target 
will probably be gone by the ume you have finally de- 
cided where to ley. 

Now let’s start over, this time paying particular atten 
tion to what goes on in the trainee § mind, He wants to 
Where is my target? Where do | 


lay? Where do 1 traverse tor Showing him pictures 1s 


know three things: 


NO2 NO i 


Ficure 2—Inward traverse by section 
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FIGURE a > hil 


all right. But when we teach him four progressively 
comphic: ated pictures, and require him to select the nghe 
one to use from memory, we only confuse him. W hy 


not show him one picture and apply it to all cases? 
We can do it by teaching him that: 


(1) The section is the fire unit. Having told that 
story, let’s stick to it. Regardless of how many sections 
are combined, each one executes the fire order as if op- 


erating alone. 


(2) Ac “Scissors” or “Inward Traverse’ each gun 
lays on its flank and traverses all the way (for scissors) 


ot half way (for inward traverse) across the target. 
That’s all we teach him—that’s all he needs. 


By this method a section fires the same way the book 
now directs, so we'll skip the section and go to the 


platoon. 


A platoon is firing. The order is given: “Target, That 
Skirmish Line, Scissors.” Each section independently 
fires what the book calls “scissors by section.’ Hence 

each gun lays as shown in Figure 5, and traverses all the 
way across the target. Had the command been “inward 
traverse,” each gun would have traversed half way across. 

But isn’t this the way the book did it? No, it 1s not; 
but we can easily do it that way, without involving a 
new fire unit, or changing the method. At the com- 


mand, “‘1st Section, Right; 2d Section, Left; Scissors,” 
the platoon would fire as in Figure 3 


We can further simplify things by obviating the neces- 
sity for memorizing the difference between scissors and 
inward traverse. Let ir.ward traverse mean (as it does) 
that the guns are to be laid on their respective flanks and 
traversed toward the opposite flanks. Let “‘scissors” and 

“inward traverse” become Inward Total Traverse and In- 
ward Half Traverse respectively. These commands are 
self explanatory, whereas “‘scissors” and “inward tra- 


verse’ mean nothing untl explained. 


Now let us compare the book process and the proposed 


process from three points of view: the tactical, the gun- 


ner’s, and the leader's. 
TAactIcaL ViewPoint 


When a section is concerned there is no difference be- 
tween the existing method and the proposed method. 


When a platoon i is firing, there is a difference. It is evi- 
dent that both sections should cover the entire target if 
possible. Otherwise, if one section is put out of action, 


@) ~ : @() 


coinage te te. 2. Z 


QBS 
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FiGuRE 4—Inward traverse by platoon, showing cross z- 
of sections to secure oblique fire. 


or the fire of one section is suddenly switched to a ney 
target, only half the old target will be covered. In this 
event, an additional command must be given to th 
section firing on the old target to insure covering the 
whole target. According to the book process it is not 
normal for an entire target to be covered by each sectio: 
of a platoon. (Ac either “scissors” or “inward traverse 
the sections automatically divide the target, each secti 
taking its half.) Hence, to get the desired result 
additional command i Is needed, such as, “Both section: 
cover the entire target.’ 

Any target that oll normally be covered by the exis 
ing “‘scissors by platoon” method (Figure 3), can a 
just as effectively covered by “inward half traverse” 
ward traverse) , 1f the proposed method be used. In eithe: 
case, each gun will cover half the target. But under th 
proposed method each section covers the entire target 
thereby embodying the advantage given above. More- 
over, a better enfilade effect is obtained. 

Finally, there is less chance of error, as explained below 
under “Gunner's Viewpoint,’ and fire orders are more 
rapidly executed, as explained under “Leader's View- 
point. 

GuNNER’S VIEWPOINT 

At present the gunner must stop to think whether he 
is a part of a section or a platoon before he can execute 
the fire order. It is easy enough to conceive battle con- 
oy: in which the firing unit is unknown to the gun- 

. In the attack we echelon sections forward and the 
mile section takes advantage of all available cover 
and concealment. If the proposed method be used, the 
size of the fire unit makes no difference at all to the 
individual gunner. 

If the section is firing, the only advantage of the p ™ 
posed Process is the use of the terms “inward total tra- 
verse,” and “inward half traverse,”’ instead of “scissors 
and “inward traverse.” The proposed commands remind 
the gunner what to do. The book commands tell him 
nothing until he has translated them. Even the peace- 
time average gunner could finance a good pay-day pass i 
he got a dollar every me he confused the two book 
commands. 

Again reverting to the book, the gunner’s diffi 





















vhen the platoon is the fire unit. He is given 
: cal pictures from which he must select the nght 

must remember to divide the target in half 
ertaining that he ts part of a platoon). Then he 
cold to cover the entire target. So his thoughts 
all the target to half the target to all the target 
Indeed might he say, “Well, make up your 
Under the proposed method, the gunner gets 


“et promptly and finally from the fire order. 


LEADER'S VIEWPOINT 


present, the leader, like the gunner, must also 
select the proper method from the four mental pictures 


before he can give the fire distribution element of the fire 
rder. And even after he picks the most appropriate 
method, he may have to modify it to meet the local 


situation OF terrain. 

Under the suggested scheme, the leader has a simple, 
flexible method—a method that develops naturally with 
his fire order. When a platoon is firing, its leader does 

ot think of his unit as four guns but as two sections, 
each with two possible methods of fire. He uses his two 
sections with their two fire methods to fit any condition 
f terrain or target width. 

Example 1. All gunners of a platoon can see all parts 

a wide target. The platoon leader decides that one 
gun can effectively cover one half the target. 

Elements of Fire Order: “Target, so and so, 
Half Traverse.” 

Example 2. the second section has 
been brought up and put in position on the right of the 
Friendly troops are in front of the first 
“not clear” for overhead 
fire on the enemy position. In front of the second section 


Inward 
In an advance, 


nrst section. 


section, whose gunners report 


is an obstacle which masks the left fourth of target from 
the Number 1 gun. 

" Bleeeate of Fire Order: “Target, 
tion, Right, Inward Total Traverse; 


Inward Half Traverse.” 
Example 3- 


1st Sec- 
2d Section, Left, 


so and so; 


Same situation as in Example 2 except 
that the target is a rapidiy advancing skirmish line. 
Elements of Fire Order: “Target, so and so; 1st Sec- 


tion, Right; 2d Section, Left; Inward Half Traverse.” 


sine lt might be reasoned that a change in fire distribution 
a training 1s needless, because the platoon fire order 1s 
re usually given to the section leaders, who break it down 

and give section fire orders. But now the section leaders, 
; rather than the gunners, are confronted with the same old 

diff ulties. Furthermore, there will be many times when 
- a platoon leader gives fire orders directly to the gunners. 


al Rapidly moving frontal targets must be engaged P quickly 
- never. To get speed in laying along with effective 
e distribution, the method must be simple and flexible. 

tew months ago a certain machine- gun company 

rested to determine its state of training. Not one 
ould be rated satisfactory in “fire distribution.” 


all fell down on wide targets by platoon. Only 


SING SOMETHING SIMPLE 


MAX GGG GST 


Tae 


\ i 


\ 


4 


\ 


Oo 
NO 2 Nol or 1 


an aoe y 
Ad Section Ist Section 


Fict RE 5 Proposed laying u hen a platoon (two sections 1s 
firing. Target not divided 


-_y + 


one noncom, a sergeant, came anywhere near it. 

The simplified ‘method described in this paper was 
then tried out since it seemed enough like the book to 
be used in training. 


not 


The changes in commands were 


used, however, as that would have been too non- 
reg. 


the 


It took only one-half hour in the classroom to teach 
After that brief time, 
every noncom could give satisfactory fire distribution ele- 
ments, and all the men except four knew how to execute 
the commands. 


comps any the new method. 


It is true enough that men are apt to forget instruction, 
but the point here is this: they did remember the book's 
section methods, and that was all they had to apply for 
the platoon too. 


(horizon- 
tal) targets lead naturally to a simple and effective 
method for use with enfilade targets. Rotate the hori- 
(Most people think 


clockwise rather than counter- clockwise, probab aly from 


The proposed commands for use with wide 


zontal line clockwise until vertical. 


and cranking 
“Inward Total Traverse” 
without benefit of seamstress. 


looking at clocks, turning screw drivers, 


fractious motors ). becomes 


Inward Total Search, 
“Always mystify, 
wall Jackson. 


' said Stone- 
This is an excellent method of dealing 


mislead, and surprise,” 
with the enemy, but it hardly applies to training pro- 
cedure. 

This ts 
a good rule-of-thumb to obtain simplicity in training. 
“Inward Total Traverse” 


The command should enucleate its execution. 


as opposed to “Scissors” is one 


Others follow below. 


The determination of safety in overhead fire is divided 


exa mple. 


into two cases: first, when the range to the target 1s goo 
yards or less; second, when it is more than goo yards. 
For Case I, we use the gunner’s rule (usually applied by 
the gunner); and for Case II, the leader's rule (applied 
by the leader). Once again the buck is passed to the 
At the command, “Overhead,” the gunner 
must test for safety, if Case | applies. But it’s no secret, 
is it? Then why not give a command such as ‘“Test for 
Safety,” so that the gunners next action 1s apparent? 


gunner. 
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Commands for rates of fire, such as “rapid” and 
“medium,” actually mean: one box a minute, half box a 
minute, etc. That's what we mean—why not say it? 

Here is another job of buck-passing. Nowhere in the 
chapter on direct laying does our manual mention size 
of bursts. Under marksmanship we find instructions for 
firing bursts at various 1,000-inch targets, but that’s all. 
In battle, size of bursts is an important consideration af- 
fecting ammunition consumption and proper fire density. 
Both the nature of the target and the amount of am- 
munition available must be considered. Of the men 
concerned with a fire order, the gunner has the least 
knowledge of these two factors, and yet we let him 
decide what size bursts to fire. “Bursts of 5 (10, 20)” 
should be announced. The leader knows what he wants. 


The confusion that arises from making poor Joe Gun- 
ner execute mental somersaults before he knows or 
guesses what to do, is not the only stumbling block. He 
is up against it on other counts. We not only throw our 
mental machine-gun fodder at him in chunks too great 
for rapid assimilation in battle, but we even toss , ee 
the dessert before the soup. 


According to the manual, fire orders are divided into 
three elements: target designation, fire distribution, and 
fire control. But what would you call, for example, the 
safety commands in overhead fire? They are, as a matter 
of fact, neither fish, flesh, nor fowl; they actually consti- 
tute a fourth element of fire orders. 


In practice—since the book is no help in the matter— 
overhead fire commands are placed anywhere between 
target designation and the last part of the final element. 
Certainly safety is important enough to have a specific 
place on the menu. If it is forgotten there is always the 
chance that the whole thing will become hash. Accord- 
ingly, the sequence of fire orders should be: 


Target designation, 
Fire distribution, 
Safety, 

Fire control. 


But the safety element isn’t always used? Neither are 
some of the others. The simplest fire order is “commence 
firing.” 

Since we're discussing sequence, it might as well be 
pointed out that commands are not alone in following an 
incorrect order. In Chapter 3 of the manual we find this 
under the table of contents: 


Section V. Target designation. 
VI. Fire distribution. 
VII. Overhead fire. 
VIII. Final protective lines and sectors of fire. 
IX. Range cards. 
X. Fire control. 
XI. Fire orders, etc. 


Obviously Sections V, VI, VII, and X are logical sub- 


divisions under Section XI. But if each warrants a sec- 





tion for its discussion, then let them be presen 
following order: 


Section V. Fire orders. 
VI. Target designation. 
VII. Fire distribution. 
VIII. Overhead fire. 


IX. Fire control, etc. 


And by merely stating, in Section V, that the « lemeng 
of fire orders are given in this sequence: 

Target, 

Distribution, 

Safety, 

Control, 
we give the trainee an outline of what is to follow. He 
knows, when he gets to the succeeding sections, why he 
is studying each one. “Examples of fire orders’’ could 
then be given in Section X. 

In conbisien. let us examine the most glaring exampk 
of buck-passing with which the gunner has to contend 
With his gun and head as close to the ground as he can 
get them, the mainstay of machine gunnery is supposed 
to look through muzzle-blast and doe and through the 
bushes and grass that are his concealment, to adjust his 
fire. We give him the fire order, and then we say 
“That's that,” and become interested spectators. The 
leader ts supposed, of course, to assist in adjusting fire 
but our pernicious marksmanship method has not onl) 
trained the gunner to accept this impossible responsibil- 
ity, but trained the leader to let the gunner shoulder it 
Small wonder we see such appalling sights as gunner 
putting burst after burst in the wrong place (often i ina 

“friendly troop” area), while the corporal maintains a 
dignified aloofness. The corporal, using field glasses 
should be trained to a hair-trigger quickness i in announc- 
ing adjustment corrections. We can do it this way: 


The gun is mounted in a prepared emplacement with 
plenty of cover and concealment. The gunner lays on 
a target (either landscape or field), fires, and adjusts his 
fire as well as he can. The instructor then knocks off the 
gun, blindfolds the gunner, and commands, “Commence 
firing.” The corporal, posted away from the noise, muz- 
zle-blast and dust, looks through ‘his glasses and adjusts 
the fire by commands. 


With one allowance of time and of ammunition, we 
train the leader in determining and announcing adjust- 
ment corrections, and the gunner in that much-sought 
after faculey—“mechanical skill in manipulating the 


gun. 


The considerations discussed in this paper apply espe- 


cially to mobilization training. The war-time soldier 1s 
the ultimate consumer of the training methods we pre: 
pare in time of peace. If we are to avoid a chronic 
intellectual colic in the body military during the franuc 
preparation for battle and during battle itself, this mental 
food must be readily digestible. With that end in mind 


these few dietary suggestions are offered. 
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ior JoHN C. Newron 


J July 4, 1946, the Philippine Islands becomes a 
Meanwhile, after 37 years of par- 
ent: il direction, the U nited St: ites has relinquish- 
st all control over the internal affairs of the 


t tree nation. 


( inwealth. Only in regard to foreign relations has 

” the right to intervene. Ten years hence, if all 
well. the last ties will be severed and a carefully 
d young ram will run free among the a ah 


The seven thousand islands composing the Common- 


wealth are ung twelve hundred miles north and south. 
The most northern is one hundred sixty-five miles from 
Taiwan (Formosa) and the most southern thirty miles 


British Borneo. 


Situ ited as they are, they screen the coast of Asia and 
e watet approaches to that tempestuous continent. The 
hilippines possess much that is attractive, but in the 
ves of the powers their greatest charm is geographic al. 
He who possesses the Philip pines is in a favorable posi- 


tion to dictate the future course of the Orient. 

The Commonwealth must look to its defenses. To 

id against aggression there has been planned a regular 
force of 19,000 men, trained reserves, and the spate parts 
which make up modern armies. 

A number of leaders of the Commonwealth believe 
that their future freedom can be guaranteed by the great 
powers having interests in the “3 ar East. They submit 
that their situation is so important, commercially and 
strategically, that it would be cheaper for all concerned 

leave them alone, lest possession of attempts to possess 
ause another danger spot on the face of the troubled 


world. In line with this policy, 


the President of the 
United States has been asked to negotiate with foreign 
powers for a treaty which shall guarantee the perpetual 
neutralization of the Philippine Tlode when real inde- 


pend nce shall have been achieved. 


One does not have to be an historian to question the 
value of a neutralization agreement. When national in- 
terest conflicts with a promise, the memory of a nation 
sas fleeting as that of a mirror. Perhaps a brief study of 
the history of similar agreements will indicate the degree 


++ 


t faith that may be placed in this safeguard. 


The first complete plan for the establishment of ; 

te perpetual neutrality was embodied in the at 
miens in 1802. The British had captured the island 

Ml Males from the French during the Napoleonic wars, 
| the territorial adjustment incident to the proposed 


mm neither nation was willing to renounce its claims. 
A 

A compromise, it was decided that Malta was to be 
given to the semi- -teligious order of the Knights of St. 
J who had possessed i it from the seventeenth century 


8, when France had seized it from them. 





Is Philippine Neutrality Practicable? 


When national interest con- 
flicts with a promise, the 
memory of a nation is as 
fleeting as that of a mirror. 


This treaty provided the Maltese with the protection 


t Great Britain, France. 


ot Austria, Spain, and Portugal. 
To a small defenseless country such protection was a trifle 


more than ample. Perpetual neutrality was then pro- 


claimed. The British were to evacuate their troops within 
three months. 


In this spring of 1936, a traveling Filipino will note 
with interest that on the battlements against which 
stormed Suleiman the Magnificent, the troops on guard 
are stull E nglish. The fleet. ot the I ion still rides asily at 
anchor in the roadstead of 
So much for Malta. 


The Swiss Confederation is widely heralded as a state 


possession ot the Empire 


enjoying the blessings of permanent neutrality. Switzer 
land has engaged in no wars tor 120 years. One might 
assume trom this that the great powets occasionally re 
spect neutrality agreements. They do, but there 1S al- 
ways a reason. The natural defensive strength ot this 
little mountain state with its heavily fortified passes may 
have had something to do with their observance of this 
one. Moreover, the Swiss seem to have accepted the as 
surances of permanent neutrality guaranteed them by the 
Congress of Vienna in the spirit ot ¢ aginess tot which 


thev ar Be not deceived by the mildness of the 


Grand Hotel d’ Angleterre 


exe ellent shot. At 


e famed. 
waiter at the ; he is a capable 
soldier and Geneva, that porter 
trundling Sag luggage ot assorted statesmen bent on 
pc ace, 18 a serge ant of machine guns a good one He 
believes In peace, he believes in neutrality, and ‘« also 
believes stoutly in bands of interlocking hire as a first-rate 
method of preserving the same. If you have any doubts 
as to his abilities as a fighter, dismiss them. 


Europe has 
none at all. 


The Filipino may well survey the example of the Swiss 
Confederation. Here is a warranted neutrality backed up 
by large quantities of ability to give a considerable head 
ache to any army desiring to end the status quo 

The most publicized invasion of a neutral state was 
Germany's 1914 jaunt through Belgium. Belgium had 
been forcibly brought to st: atehood during the period 

1830- 39 by a group ot fF European nations actuated by 
jc alousy, and a desire to check the 
growing influence of Franc eon the continent In creating 


mutu il suspic 10n, 


a neutral barrier state, one of the aims was the protection 
of the Germans. The aims in creating neutralized Lux 
embourg were somewhat similar. 


A candid diplomatic sense of humor must have been 








| 
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tickled as the grey outriders of the Duke Albrecht gal- 
loped across the border to meet the troops of a neutral 
state fighting to protect France—the country it was de- 
signed to curb! 

The Philippine Commonwealth may note this state- 
ment in the Treaty of Versailles: “The treaties of April, 
1839, which established the status of Belgium before the 
war no longer conform to the requirements of the situa- 
tion.”’ This is a high-sounding manner of saying that 
when requirements of perpetuity cease to exist, neutrality 
falls of its own weight. 

The United States has taken two flyers in the ethereal 
realm of haut politique as applied to neutrality. The first 
of these was as a member of the International African 
Association, which was recognized as the de facto gov- 

ernment of the Congo Basin. We participated in the ef- 

fort to create a perpetual neutral state of the goo,coo 
square miles of mid-Africa, now a Belgian colony. Leo- 
pold of Belgium, chairman of the governing executive 
committee of the Association, used his position to further 
Belgian influence and power in the river area and Belgian 
control of governmental and private enterprise became 
paramount. The King’s personal purse was extensively 
involved but eventually the projects assumed such magni- 
tude that Leopold was unable to finance further develop- 
ment. Forthwith the people of Belgium became share- 
holders. The bonds of Belgium became closer and closer 
until, in 1908, annexation of the Congo Basin was 
formally announced as an accomplished fact. 

Although we had been a party to the perpetual neu- 
trality agreement, we made no objection. Then, as now, 
we had no desire to become involved in European contro- 
versies. 

The leaders of the Philippine Commonwealth may 
well devote some thought to this example of what hap- 
pens when a foreign power is given extensive opportunity 
for the development of natural resources of a weaker 
country. It results in the “adoption” of the land—the 
beneficent power disregarding neutrality covenants when 
they conflict with expedience or with its “place in the 
sun.” 

Located in the south Pacific are the Samoan Islands, 
to most of us a tropical pudding composed of palm 
studded atolls, languorous maidens, and seasoned with a 
slight dash of beachcomber, errant missionary, and renut- 
tance men. Unfortunately for the Samoans, the chancel- 
leries of the world are full of gentlemen devoid of ro- 
mance. Languorous and dusky maidens are not per- 
mitted in their official lives. The gently-waving palm 
trees left them unmoved, but they did like the harbors of 


D 


THE CASUAL OBSERVER sees wars continue to be waged in various parts of the globe. 
He sees that when treaties clash with national ambitions aggressor nations do not 
hesitate to disregard their treaty obligations. America cannot afford to relax her 


vigilence.—PERSHING. 











Samoa, since in no other part of that region of =_ 
were such to be had. A naval base was inc ited §, T 


Samoa—likewise a cable station. 


After some years of commercial relations ith 
Samoans, the United States acquired a naval © ition o 
the island of Tutuila at Pago Pago (pronounc. | Pn, 
Pango—a minor oddity). Germany had also « iblished 


commercial relations and was toying with the ides of ! 
annexation. The threesome was complete with Grex 

Britain, for she also had visions of adding this tropics! aw 
pearl to the imperial necklace. In the years preceding D 


1889 the three countries jockeyed for position aid com. 
mercial privileges, until finally a German and an Amer. 
can man-of-war faced each other in Pago Pago Bay. 


Serious international complications threatened, but in in 
March of 1889 these warships were sunk in a tropica 
hurricane. This paved the way for a discussion of the sp 
differences in a more friendly spirit. After some diple | 
matic exchanges, the three nations signed an agreement 
stipulating that the islands were to be ‘ ‘perpetually 
neutral” territory—the subjects of Great Britain, the 
United States, and Germany, to have equal rights of 
residence, trade and protection. It was apparently « ex- 
pedient to make some mention of the Samoans, so it wa: 
announced that they were to receive “freedom, inde. 
pendence, and the right of choosing their own rulers in 
the manner to which they had been accustomed.” t 








After ten years of futile effort to run the islands on 
this basis, a bold division was decided upon. The United 
States received Tutuila, Germany got the rest, and Great 
Britain was compensated by Germany in another s sphere. 

The Samoans got a little additional civilization, exempli- 
fied by more missionaries, pants, and the common head 
cold. This share of the Samoans should be viewed closely 
by the Filipino, since he is interested in schemes of per- 
petual neutrality. 


A new nation, taking out a stack in the poker game 
real politik, should keep in mind the character and past 
reputation of the players. Those polished gentlemen toy- 
ing with their ships, who are they? Their prototypes are 
Bismarck, Tallevrand, Metternich, Cavour, and Baron 
Tanaka. The houseman and interpreter of the rules 's 
Machiavelli. 

With such playmates, only a grim and polite realism, 
backed up by willingness to ‘draw and shoot at any sig 
of crookedness, will insure the i integrity of the little fel- 
low's stack. He must, like the Swiss, make it a highly 
questionable undertaking for anyone to attempt to slip 


him one off the bottom of the deck. 





T.nks to Order 


pTAIN WENDELL G. JOHNSON 


HOUGH the navies of the world have long 
since discarded wind power in favor of coal, oil, 
gasoline, and electricity, land forces are just 
The 
boy. ever-faithful die- hard that he is, still walks 


the last of the pedestrians. True, 


ing to the disadvantages of footslogging. 
a transtor- 
tomorrow he may ride within eye- 
f his job and then start hoofng. 


is under way; 
But why not go 

Why not keep most of our hoplites mounted 
it work? Their efficiency, measured in terms of 
endurance, and fire-power, would certainly be en- 
| by this procedure. 


t inately, the warriors of the old school, who want- 
return to the good old ante bellum days with 
as daily 
were unsuccessful in their attempts to put the 

ree “I. C.” on the tank when the War ended. Today 
ose balky monsters that waddled across the battlefields 


France have evolved into sleek, 


and close-order drill 


guard mounts, 


and mechani- 
Although our tank 
ractics have not kept abreast of this rapid mechanical 
the 


swift, 
cally reliable engines of destruction. 
levelopment, evidences of new and vital tactical 
wight are everywhere at hand. 

* « ®@ 


In cosmoline 
hundred 6-ton models of 1918 vintage and also 
eral score 44-ton Mark VIII's. Of modern fast tanks 
we have a dozen-odd experimental types and are receiv- 
ng the first of a limited issue of the latest standard de- 
sign. Within a year the Infantry should have one fully 
equipped battalion, and the Cavalry should be similarly 
taken care of. Two types, convertible wheel-track and 
in-convertible track, are being manufactured. In weight, 
. d, armor, and armament there is little difference 
Both border on what might be termed a 
ght medium tank, that is, one weighing about ten tons. 
In effect, then, we shall have only one type of tank, 
which will have to be an all- -purpose vehicle. 


What do we have in the way of tanks? 


tween them. 


Now it is significant that both the Navy and the Air 
Corps have a craft for every purpose. They have learned 
through experience that it is impossible to build either a 
ship or a plane that can be used effectively for all mis- 

Ground rules vary little from water rules or, for 
natter, from air rules when it comes to plain fhight- 
Man shapes his tools in those patterns that expert- 
teaches him are best to accomplish certain tasks. 

in the Army we have various arms to perform the 
rent roles in the fighting drama and within the arms, 
| weapons for special purposes. Why not extend 
rinciple to the tanks and provide vehicles to meet 


rectal jobs imposed upon them? 


It is significant that both the 
Navy and Air Corps have a 
craft for every purpose. Why 


not extend this principle to 
the tanks? 


First of all there must be fighting tanks. To enable 
these to get within hittin lg distance, we need scouting 
tanks » loc ate targets and especially to uncover the 


enemy otf the fighters, the antitank guns, and neutt alize 
or destroy them, or point them out to the support tanks 

Support or close- support tanks, ordinarily following the 
hghting tanks, 


tank team. 


should form the third echelon of the 


They carry armament suitable for their réle 
of protecting the fighters; that is, mortars or howitzers 
for hiring smoke or shell. In addition they might well 
carry super-c aliber machine guns of rapid- firing r cannon 


tor engaging enemy tanks. 


Scouts, fighters, and supports! These three elements 
must exist in a tank company and battalion. The scouts 
and supports may not always be needed but when they 
are they are needed badly; neither fighting tanks nor foot 


troops, nor divisional artillery can handle their job. 


More than one 
vehicle type within each echelon may be necessary and, 
even within each group, different weapons may be advis- 
able on different tanks. 


Orher components may be needed. 


These involved matters can only 
be decided by extensive experimentation or by actual test 
in battle. However, in our present stage of development 
ic seems evident that three distinct types ot vehicles are 
needed both in Infantry tank units and in mechanized 
Cavalry units. 


Ten long years ago the astute Major Heigl made this 
prediction in his Taschenbuch der Tanks: “ the 
conduct of war requires science to produce different ve 
hicles especially suited to the accomplishment of various 
missions. All- purpose vehicles can attain no sphere ot 

England and Russia have various vehicles 
specifically designed to handle certain missions. For in- 
stance, the Beiish mixed-tank brigade has three 
battalions and one light battalion. 


promine nee, 


mixed 
“The light-tank bat 
talion has three companies, ¢ ach of three sections (pla 
toons) of five light tanks (tankettes) , 


and two sup port 
tanks. 


A mined- tank battalion consists of three com 
panies. Each company consists of one section (platoon) 
of five medium tanks (fighters), one section (platoon) 
of seven light tanks (reconnaissance tankettes) , 


close-support tanks.””* 


and two 
Judging from newspaper photo 
graphs, Italy and Germany are proceeding along similar 


‘In the Wake of the 
thetical comments by 


Tank, by Lt. Col. G 
author of this article 


LeQ. Martel. Parer 
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lines. France, , has several different types of tanks: 
midgets, lights, ‘lo and giants. We seem to be 
virtually alone in our all-purpose conception. 

This brings us to the meat of the matter. What do we 
Infantrymen need in our tank companies and tank bat- 

talions? 

We can immediately rule out heavy tanks (over 20 
tons); they are almost universally in disfavor owing to 
the difficulties inherent in their manufacture, transporta- 
tion, use, and maintenance. 

The medium tank (10 to 20 tons) and the light tank 
(5 to 10 tons) are looked upon abroad as best suited for 
the role of fighters. They can be made large enough to 
cross the average trench, or fast enough to jump it, and 
they can carry armor thick enough to stop small-arms 
A.P. bullets. They are heavy enough to crush infantry 
auxiliary weapons and even light artillery pieces. Add 
to these military virtues an armament of three or more 
machine guns or a small cannon together with one or 
more machine guns, and you have a formidable char 
d'assaut. 

The reconnoitering or scouting tank should be sm: all, 
inconspicuous, lightly armored, and fast. England has 
developed and produced a variety of types that meet 
these requirements. To the English they are tankettes; to 
the French they are officially chenillettes—unofhicially 
“maids of all work.” Tod: ay the tankette can be seen in 
the mechanized units of practically every modern army. 
It is noteworthy that we, the greatest motor-mechanized 
nation on earth, have none. Somebody is right and, of 
course, somebody is wrong. But let the reader pick his 
own horse. 

The ultra-light tank usually weighs somewhere be- 
tween 1.5 to 4.0 tons, carries a crew of two men, is 
armed with one or two machine guns (or a mortar when 
used as a support tank) and is capable of making 30 to 
4o miles an hour. Its diminutive size and high speed 
compensate for the protection lost by armor reduction. 
What it lacks in cross-country mobility and stability of 
gun platform is more than offset by its “‘sneakin’ and 
peekin’”’ abilities. Finally, it can cavort like the wild ass 
or creep forward under cover with the stealth of a cat. 
Needless to say, this versatility will be most disconcert- 
ing to the enemy. 

Tf the tankette mounts a mortar (for firing smoke) or 
a flat-trajectory gun for antitank use it can be and, in 
fact, has been used as a support tank. However, for the 
support of a mechanized force something more than the 
tankette is needed. The answer seems to be heavier guns 
mounted 6n more powerful vehicles. In the smaller tank 
units such support, though desirable, is less necessary. 

Any number of situations come to mind in which a 
platoon of tankettes would afford the ideal medium for 
executing a feint, a raid, or a delaying action. In support 
of a rear guard they should prove far more economical 
and effective than their light or medium brothers. 

The Italians have found these midgets invaluable in 
their Ethiopian adventure. For instance, in the passage 


of the Ogaden desert, a screen of 3-ton An: do Fix 
tankettes operated twenty to forty miles in 2 
the main columns of the Somaliland Army. In dditic 
to this main mission these little fellows seized 


water holes and drove off the tribesmen atten ting 
guard them. It is true that a few of these ad winds 
midgets ended up in Ethiopian “bear traps” od the 
crews literally lost their heads, but then tankers a: cn’t th. 


only ones who suffered that fate. 

Cast in the rdle of flank guards for marching columns 
particularly the motorized variety, armored cars or baby 
tanks again earn their ration of gas and oil. When road 
are few and the cross-country going bad, these little grey 
devils are guarantees that any commander will w: lcome 
On the rugged northwest frontier of India the ultra. ligh 
tank has been found admirably suited for providing g flank 
security for troop and motor columns on the road. |p 
Ethiopia's mountainous province of Tigre, the midget 
Italian tanks have been seriously handicapped by the ter. 
rain and by the tribesmen’s guerilla tactics, but despite 
these difficulties, their sideiervemnasine have astonished for. 
eign observers. 

Tankettes are marvels of adaptability—they can be 
used as command cars, ammunition carriers, infantn 
heavy machine-gun carriers, and liaison runabouts. In 
the maneuvers on Salisbury Plain, Carden-Loyd 2-ton 
tanks and Vickers Carden-Loyd 4-ton tanks have demon- 
strated their utility in all these rdles. Of course, the 
tankette will not suppl ant its bigger and heavier brothers, 
but it can take over part of their work, and thereby en- 
able the big fellows to concentrate on their true mission 

One final consideration remains—the relative cost of 
manufacture of a 10-ton and a 2-ton tank. The former 
cannot be produced, except in tremendous quantity, for 
less than $15,000 or 75¢ a pound, Our present models 
undoubtedly cost much more. On the other hand, a 2 
ton machine could probably be produced at about the 
same rate per pound—not much more—so that four ot 
five little fellows could be had for the price of one big 
one. And an antitank gun can only engage one target 
at a time. Moreover if it nails a baby tank, the funeral 
costs but a fraction of the write-off on a medium tank. 

To conclude this plea for different types of tanks to 
carry out the diverse duties comprehended in the execution 
of a tank unit’s mission, no more forceful argument can 
be advanced than the prominent place taken by antitank 
gun development in foreign armies.” The antitank gun 
must be found and destroyed but not by fighting tanks: 
they have another affair. The mechanized destroyer that 
hunts down the antitank gun has a far better chance of 
success if it ts inconspicuous, highly maneuverable, and 
fast. In the next war, as in e last war, the antitank 
gun will be Tank Enemy No. 1. Enemy tanks will be 
No. 2. Tank Enemy No. will undoubtedly be selt- 


*Six hundred fifty seven (657) French tanks were put out ©! 
action by German cannon or minenwerfer from April, 191). ¢ 
November, 1918, out of a total of 748 casualties from all !st' 
action. — Revue d’Infanterie, July, 1935. 
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TANKS TO ORDER 


To counter it and to protect those tanks that 

d against enemy m achine guns, there must be a 
lled destroyer within the ait unit itself. The 
forded by infantry and artillery fires will be of 
at the beginning of an engagement. But with 
elons. intellige ao organized and adequately 
the tank unit will be ‘ae to handle its varied 
with minimum outside aid. Let us at least try 
idea that has won approval in so many foreign 
We shall soon have enough fighting tanks to 


249 
study h8w best to use them. Let us fill out the little tank 
Heet soon to be ours with the necessary cruisers and de 
stroyers in order that our basis of experimentation may 
be sound. 

Whether or not this violates the principle of standard 
ization is immaterial. Tactical requirements come first. 
All the experience that this unhappy world has stored 
up in the gnim business ot slaughter points to the self- 
sufficient team as the sine qua non of successful combat. 


Certainly the tank team 1s no isolated exception 


The New Army Game 


By Major G. H. Weems, /nfantry 
| Mayor M. E. Barker, Chemical Warfare Service 
game. 


HE Army g 
popular with military men as Monopoly is with 
the United States at large. We might call the 
Here are the principles that con- 


has a new In its way it’s as 


‘( )rganization. 


1. Object. To plan an infantry division satisfactory to 
everyone. The fascination of the game lies in trying to 
ichieve this manifest impossibility. 

2. Rules. Roll your own. 

2. Players. Unrestricted as to rank. 

4. Effect on Players. Each player feels he is at least a 
major general during the play of the game. 

Effect on Army. Nil. 

Reproduced herewith are the results of one game of 

“Organization.” 


* * * * 


Facts, comparable to axioms in geometry, must be 

considered in all planning. To ignore facts and seek 
some ideal incapable of attainment is foolish. The fol- 
lowing statements are regarded as axioms: 

a All fighting elements of a division must have ap- 
proximately the same mobility. 

b. Divisions will seldom operate alone. 

c. Sufficient funds will never be available in peace time 
to manufacture entire stocks of new-model weapons and 
other implements; hence existing supplies of weapons, 
ammunition, and transportation must be used as long as 
serviceable. 

. Existing types of commercial motor vehicles must 
‘, relied upon. 

[he division must be flexible enough to take full 
advantage of the ground and of the weapons with which 
it ts armed. 


+ 


Men must be treated as humans, not as automatons. 


Within the next ten years (if no war intervenes) , ¢ 
livisions can be equipped with new semiautomatic 
105-mm. howitzers, light fast tanks, and the latest 
titank weapons. The new 81-mm. and 105-mm. 

al mortars, sub-machine guns, and commercial- 


To ignore facts and seek 
some ideal incapable of at- 
tainment is foolish. 


type trucks can be supplied all units. Except for these 
, arms and equipment for the infantry division 
will remain essentially as they existed at the close of the 
World War. ; 


One type of divisional organization will not meet the 
I 


c ha n ges 


needs of all three components. We must plan our or- 
ganization along lines that promise the maximum ef- 
ficiency from e be component in carrying out its part in 


We are 


conclusion that two types of divisions are necessary: one 


the scheme of national defense. forced to the 
to retain what we have that ts of proven value and one 
to exploit all new weapons and technique. 

Two types of infantry divisions are recommended 
the heavy infantry division and the light infantry di 
vision. 

The he avy infantry division, while ret: uning Its present 


This 


can be accomplished by cutting the infantry company 


organization, should be reduced to 15,000 men. 


to 145 men organized in 3 platoons of 5 eight-man squads 
each, with the section eliminated. The 155-mm. howitzer 
regiment should be transferred corps, permitting a 
The divisional 


trains and regimental field trains should be 


proportion: ite reduction in service troops. 
motorized, 
but the regimental combat trains should remain animal 
drawn. Truck transportation, when needed, would come 
from corps or army pools. 

The light infantry division should be a self-contained, 
fast-moving, motorized and mechanized unit with the 
simplest possible organization. It should be de signed to 
operate as a reconnaissance, covering and hol ling force. 
In round numbers this division should consist of 400 of- 
ficers, 10,000 men, 1,000 motor trucks, and 50 fighting 
vehicles. 

The scheme of organization 1s shown in the attached 
a regi- 


and a serv ic _~ 


chart. It provides for two regiments of infantry, 
ment of artillery, 
regiment. The mechanized regiment comprises a light- 


a mechanized regiment, 
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ORGANIZATION OF THE LIGHT ‘INFANTRY DIVISION 





COMMANDER ) 
| MAJOR GENERAL { 


~~? a 
| AIDE AIDE | 
er [uscuT 














SECOND IN COMMAND | 
(AS CHIEF OF STAFF) 
BRIGADIER GENERAL 


—, — — 4 


TECHNICAL | ~ <— | “a | / GENERAL | 


| STAFF ae 


- STAFF | 
J T Sr cand 















































ALL STRENGTHS ARE 








e : | 
| | | L = 
INFANTRY | INFANTRY ARTILLERY MECHANIZED | | SERVICE 
REGIMENT | | REGIMENT REGIMENT REGIMENT REGIMENT 
a on ————— > So 
INFANTRY REGIMENT ART! RY REGIMENT MECHANIZED REGIMENT SERVICE REGIMENT 
80 OFFICERS 80 OFFICERS 60 OFFICERS 80 OFFICERS 
2000 MEN 2000 MEN 1600 MEN 2400 MEN 
1600 GARAND RIFLES 36 GUNS (75 0R105) 30 TANKS (205) 1 BN ENGINEERS 
36 CAL. 30 AA MG 32 CAL 50 AA MG 12 ARM'D CARS 1CO 1 BN. MEDICAL 
12 CAL. SOAA MG 1 AMM TRAIN & 4 CHEM. MORTARS 1 1 BN. QUARTERMASTER 
SSL MORTARS 3 BATTALIONS OF FER BR N | CO. ORDNANCE 
N OF : PAT TEARS fa 1 MECHANIZED BN 1 CO. SIGNAL 
3 RIFLC COMPANIES S ‘ 1 LIGHT INF. BN 1 CO. HQaMmMP. 
’ PA 1 HQ 8&SERV COMPANY 1 CO SERVICE 
1 HQ.& SERV. COMPANY 1 BAND 


APPROXIMATE 











tank battalion, a mechanized battalion (consisting of an 
armored-car company and a chemical company), and a 
i of light infantry. This light infantry battalion 
moves 1 1 squad trucks. Each truck carries one heavy 
Browning machine gun on an antiaircraft mount, one 
‘tommy gun,” and six Garand semiautomatics, a two- 
way radio, and all squad equipment. The mechanized 
regiment is the permanent division covering force. 

‘In the light infantry division, brigades and all but one 
band are eliminated. Every unit, including trains, ts 
completely motorized. 

It is proposed that at least two Regular divisions in the 
continental United States be immediately organized as 
light divisions for experimental purposes and armed with 
the latest weapons as rapidly as possible. As soon as ex- 
perience warrants, light divisions should be formed from 


D 


AS LONG AS THE MASSES of the infantry march the existence of cavalry is assured, but 
once the mass becomes motorized, even if only for logistical purposes, they will dis- 


appear—]. F. C. Futter. 


the National Guard. All Reserve divisions and those 
the inactive Regular Army should be organized a 
divisions. 


- 


Ultimately the corps should have one light and m 


heavy divisions plus existing corps troops. 


This dual organization increases the flexibility of che 


L 


It takes full advantage of our present 


corps and army. 


state of training and our existing equipment. At the 


same time it provides for such 1 improvement as is pract 
cable at a reasonable expense. 


The light division with its greater speed, greater fire- 


power, greater antiaircraft protection, decreased vulner- 


ability to gas, and its uniform rate of march, offers a 


laboratory for further experimentation with new weapons 
new groupings of individuals, and new technique 
tactics. 


and 
4110 
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Transportation 


THAT is the solution of the refueling prob 






lem? Is it the expendable container, the rehll 
able container, the tank-truck or a combination 


Each has its advantages and disadvantage 


f 


xpendable container offers one solution. It de 
i 


tralizes the operation ol refueling to any extent de 


but to offset this there is the expense of filling and 


to railhead, plus the cost of the container. The 
] 


weight ot the container must also be considered, 


ch this may not be as great as the dead weight of 
on a tank-truck. By using the expendable con- 


stores ol gasoline could be accumulated where 


{, without elaborate installations. In spite of the 


Refueling Problem of Motor 


tact that this method appears to have few disadvantags 


other than those mentioned, it will probably not be used 
in peace time on account of the expense 
[he rehllable container has all the disadvantages 


the expendabk container and others besides. There 1: 


heavy replace 


additional original expense probably a 
ment expense and greater weight to consider. This SVS 
tem will not provide quite the ease and Hexibilicy of the 
expendable container, since the return olf the containers 
will be a problem, and their bulk a disadvantage. How 
ever, since trains of all sorts usually travel away from thi 
combat zone empty, bulk may not be a serious factor 


[he 


and transportation 


| 1 
tank-truck method is economical, both in fuel 


| 
as it allows the use of tank cars t 


the railhead. Unfortunately the system 1s quite inflexi 


lt Is nec 


ble in that it centralizes the refill operation 











ficer’s web field equipment. 


Equipment of dismounted officer 


as carried at present 


Neu equipment vith aispatct 


case elimin itea 
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sary to find a suitable roadside location, o: 
held, if any eee is to be attained, and the ; 
speed, the greater the number of vehicles ti 2 dh 
assembled near the tank-truck at one time. 

remunerative target for the attack plane or 

artillery with a harassing fire mission, than 


\ 


truck and 25 to 30 other vehide s, with plenty 
fumes in the air? 


Another count against the tank-truck lies f, = wi 
that no other use can be made of it. If it bre 
nothing can take its pl ace. 

It may be practicable to design a tank that « 
be unloaded or transferred from one standard « 
to another. Perhaps a a port: able “‘horse” mig! 
vised, with a tank of gasoline slung under it, 9 
the truck to be driven out from under the load t 2 
other duty, or to get another tank. 5 

When the tank-truck is used, a few lengths 
pipe, with short pieces of armored flexible « 
easily manipulated unions to connect them ind wit 


a 


ie 


two flexible filling hoses on each pipe section id 
speed up and simplify the operation of refueling. Ty 
men (the driver and assistant) with appropriat 

could set this apparatus up in fifteen minutes, and tke 
it down in less. A small air compressor, or the braking s 5c 


An ti pi 








king 
system of an air-braked truck, would supply the neces 7 
sary pressure, and the pipe sections could be laid on 3 1 
ground, If no suitable parking area could be found, the HR p 
pipe lengths could be laid along the ore S wl 
number and size of sections av silable would determine 
the number of vehicles that could be refilled at one ti: 

; If the air pressure is not available, a small bank | 

| would provide sufficient elevation for gravity feed 

air “by- “pass” could be provided to empty the pip: 
hoses of gasoline, after the last refilling operation 
prior to Gamantiing, This system can a easily impro 
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vised; no non-sts ind: vail or expensive fittings are necessary 
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Officers’ Web Equipment 


IRTY sets of this equipment have successfully pass 

a thorough service test at Fort Benning. It is de 
signed to repl: ace the present leather field belt. Its 
vantages in convenience, comfort, simplicity and 
pearance are apparent from the illustrations. 











The equipment may be readily slung a is a unit 
adjusted by the wearer. With all items positivel; 
tached, there is no danger that any will be ov rerlooked on 
moving out at night. The field bag can be secu 
firmly to the back by means of straps engaging its howe: 
corners, and may be passed forward over the head for 


access to Its interior without removing the equip! ment 





Rapio Set, SCR-195-T 3. 


Above—Complete set for ground operation in carrying case— Its smaller compartment provides a suitable map case sila 
weight, 20 pounds. company officers. Because this new equipment is similar 
in appearance to that of enlisted men, it should reduce 


Below—Showing use of operator's set and extension phone. 
& P officer casualties in battle. 
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ret SCR—195-T3 


a highly portable radiotelephone tor use over 


Rad 


1 


distances. Six of these sets have recently been 
Fort Benning with satisfactory results. 

high- frequency super-regenerative set with a 
52 to 65 megacycles. It is equipped with 
nd vehicular antennz and its weight, complete 
battery is only 20 


a dry and carrying case, 


The 


dry 


naximum range obtained was 42 miles. 
certain operation 1s about three miles : 
and two miles in wet weather. Ground — 
adverse effect unless both sets are located 1 
Wines. Liability to enemy jamming and eng 


reduced by virtue of high frequency and short 


sets are useful for practic: ally all infantry com- 
tions prob ylems; distant reconnaissance, of course, 
ond their limit. It is believed that the infantry regi- 
is now organized can use 18 of these sets to os 
With minor changes they are recommended a 


‘ement for Radio Set ‘SCR 131. 
y 7 y 


Squad Cars T-1 and T-2 


HE accompanying photographs show Squad Cars 
T-2, 


Benning 1n comparison with Scout Car T-12. 


"Oo 


which have been under test at Fort 
The T-12, 


a considerable 


[-1 and 


1 


which has been under observation for 
petiod is an open five-passenger vehicle with a special 
body mounted on an International Harvester '4-ton 
hassis of 113” wheel base. 

The T-1 is a modified 1935 Ford phaeton equipped 

7.50 x 15 tires. Armor originally furnished for the 
radiator and windshield proved unsatisf actory and was 
removed. 

The T-2 consists of a special body mounted on a 
Ma rmon- Herrington four-wheel-drive chassis with Ford 
V-8 engine. The wheel base is 132”, the weight, 6470 
pounds, and the cost $3,000. 


On ground that is frm enough to SUPPpOrT ICs weight, 














Asove—Pilot model of Squad Car T-1, as tested with armor 
re moved 


BeELow~ Squad Car T-2 with full comple ment of passengers 


the four-wheel-drive feature of the T-2 provides superior 
ind makes it an excellent cross-country vehicle; 


but the T 


traction 
because of its light weight and better flo- 
tation, was “b le to pass over ground where the he avicr 


Man-handling by the 


crew was effective in extricating the T-1 from practically 


f- 2 became thoroughly mired 


all difhculties but not the T-2. 
The T-1 


ments with a low silhouette. 


combines adequate protection trom the ele- 
All in all, 


I 2 1n Carrying capacity 


it is believed that 
the advantages of the and trac- 
and its 


wider departure trom standard quantity production de- 


tion do not justly Its greater weight and cost 


o 
sign. 


ARMAMENT ITSELF is not the basis of Europe s trouble. It is only the exterior evi 
dence of internal maladies, which are causing great suffering in the affected states 
and to the world —Co.onet Cuarces G. METTLER. 
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Commissioned Personnel, Office Chief of Infantry 


Chief of Infantry 
MAJOR GENERAL EDWARD CROFT 
Executive 
COLONEL JAMES B. WOOLNOUGH 
Personnel Section. Training Section. 

LIEUTENANT COLONEL EMMERT W. SAVAGE COLONEL GEORGE A. HERBST 
LIEUTENANT COLONEL RAYMOND W. HARDENBERGH COLONEL ARTHUR W. LANE 
MAJOR CHARLES L. MULLINS LIEUTENANT COLONEL EDWIN F. HARDING 
MAJOR PAUL E. LEIBER MAJOR LEVEN C. ALLEN 


Arms, Equipment and Finance Section. 
LIEUTENANT COLONEL RAPP BRUSH 
MAJOR CLARENCE R. HUEBNER 





CLASSIFICATION OF INFANTRY OFFICERS, STRENGTH AS OF FEBRUARY IT, 1936 








Ratings Cols % Lt. Cols. % Majors % Captains % Ist Lts. % 2d Lts 
Superior 92 45.8 119 44.5 339 31.4 282 26.8 72 13.2 48 13.5 
Excellent 100 49.8 136 51.0 698 64.5 711 67.7 400 73.3 118 33.2 
Satisfactory 8 4.0 11 4.1 40 4.0 49 4.7 70 12,8 66 18.6 
Unsatisfactory 0 0 0 0 2 ps 5 s 1 A 0 0 
Inferior 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
Not rated 1 4 1 4 0 0 3 3 3 R 123 34.7 





Tora. _*201 100. 267 __100. 1,079 100. 1,050 ‘100. 546 100. 355100. 





*Does not include C. of I., T.1.G., nor C. of Finance. 
Nore: 7 records remaining to be rated for F.Y. 1935. 


PHILIPPINE SCOUTS 














Ratings Cols. % Lt. Cols. % Majors % Captains % Ist Lts % 2d Lts % To 
Superior 0 0 0 0 0 0 1 12.5 0 0 0 o 
Excellent 0 0 6 100. 2 100. 4 50. 0 0 1 100. 
Satisfactory 0 0 0 0 0 0 2 25. 0 0 0 0 
Not rated 0 0 0 0 0 0 1 12.5 0 0 0 iz 

Tora 0 0 6 100. 2 100. 8 100. 0 0 1 100. 





Changes in general rating resulting from the 19 35 general revision of efficiency reports as 
compared with the previous year: 








Cols. Lt. Cols. Majors Captains ist Lieuts. 2d Lieuts. Tora 
From Unsatisfactory 
To Satisfactory 0 1 2 6 2 0 11 
From Satisfactory 
To Excellent 4 6 60 67 127 30 294 
From Excellent 
To Superior 28 47 176 186 51 18 506 
From Satisfactory 
To Superior 0 0 0 0 0 + S 
From Unsatisfactory 
To Excellent 0 0 1 0 0 0 1 
From Superior 
To Excellent 3 4 4 10 0 4 25 
From Excellent 
To Satisfactory 2 3 5 6 4 7 27 
From Satisfactory 
To Unsatisfactory 0 0 0 2 1 0 3 
From Excellent 
To Unsatisfactory 0 0 1 3 0 0 4 
From Superior 
To Unsatisfactory 0 1 0 0 0 0 1 





Nore: 7 records remaining to be rated for F.Y. 1935. 
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Steel Targets 


CotoneL Wayne R. ALLEN 


N.G.US. 


ARGETS that actually fall when hit are used for 
ill combat firing problems in the 159th Infantry. 
[hese targets are made from quarter-inch steel 
cut to the same style and size as the regular “E” 
suitable terrain and 


ced as an actual enemy would be spaced, they afford 


board silhouettes. Placed in 


ealistic means of te aching the infantry soldier his 


ness. 


I € targets are operated from regular combat-rang ge 


j 


ts by means ot ropes and pulleys. Of course, like regu- 


cardboard silhouettes, they may be placed on any type 

rain without pit protection or rope control. Ricochets 

not knock them down, but if they are struck square- 

by a .30 caliber bullet they will keel over in a manner 

gives a new zest to an important but often neglected 
tdoor military sport. 

those 


Two types of problems are fired in which 


juads or sections are pitted against each other, and those 
volving fire 


and movement. 

In the first type, firing is conducted from a de signated 
Ten rounds are issued to 
h rfleman and 20 (two 10-round clips) to each auto- 





The enemy 











Surprise 


targets in “ap” position 


matic rieman. The squads ot assembled 


sections are 


advance to 
it in tactical formations. On reaching the line the squad 


) le ade er 


Each unit fires on targets that represent the competing 
unit. 


Soo to 1000 yards behind the firing line and 


(or section ) gives his fire order, and firing starts. 
Umpires, st: tioned behind each squad, rule out a 
hrer when the target corresponding to his place in line 
falls, thus giving an added touch of realism and interest. 
As targets are knocked down and the men they represent 
put out of action, one ol the units gradually obtains hire 
superiority, Firing 1S conducted until 


been knocked down 


until all the 


all targets have 
by one of the competing units of 
ammunition is exhausted. 


\ different firing line is chosen for each succeeding 


Pr: participating in the exercise, and the targets are 
re-spaced. Thus, the late hiring groups have no undue ad 


vantage over those that fire first. 


E ach company 1s required to choose its best squad and 


best section; also, each battalion. The battalion cham- 


pionship squads and sections ar e brought together ina 


final competition for the cated championship For 
this contest 


all other rifle units of the regiment are as- 


sembled as spectators. 


In prob lems of fire and movement, the squads or pla- 
toons (the pl atoon in this instance being three squads, 
representing the assault echelon of the platoon) are as- 


sembled in the 


area back of the combat range, where 


ammunition 1s issued, and instructions are given by the 


oficer conducting the problem. 


Every sqi uad of the regiment 18 required to hire the 
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squad problem, which provides for security, building up 
a firing line, movement, and direction of fire on a surprise 
target. 

After the squad problems have been completed, pla- 
toon problems are fired. The following paragraphs from 


the 159th Infantry’s training guide describe one of these 
platoon exercises: 


1. Each rifle company will fire one or more platoons (de- 
pending on the degree of qualification in rifle and automatic 
rifle marksmanship) over the combat range. 

2. For the purpose of the exercise, one section of three 
squads will be actually organized; the support section will be 
assumed. 


3. Personnel: 


1 Lieutenant (platoon commander) ; 
1 Sergeant (platoon sergeant) ; 
1 Sergeant (section leader) ; 
1 Corporal (section guide) ; 
3 Corporals (squad leaders) ; 
21 Privates or privates first class, including 1 automatic 
nfleman per squad; 
2 Privates or privates first class (runners). 


4. Ammunition: 30 rounds per rifleman, 80 rounds per 
automatic rifleman and 10 rounds per corporal, to be issued 
at Big Rock as platoon is ready to go into problem. 


5. The officer in charge, acting in the réle of company 
commander, orders: 


The enemy is defending the high ground to our front. 
His infantry is in position along those lower ridges in our 
direct front (indicating the general line of the target pits). 

Our regiment, with Ist and 2d Battalions abreast, Ist 
Battalion on the right, will attack and drive the enemy east 
of that ridge (pointing). The 2d Battalion will be on our 
left. Company A will be on our right. Company D and 
Ist Platoon, Howitzer Company, will support our battalion. 

This company attacks at once, platoons abreast, Ist Platoon 
on the right, 2d Platoon on the left. 

Line of departure: this draw. 

Time of attack: this hour plus 10 minutes. 

Boundaries: right (company) that line of white flags on 
the right; left (platoon) that fence in our immediate front. 

Direction of attack: 16° magnetic azimuth. 

The Ist (your) Platoon will advance rapidly, capture 
the enemy positions east of Sycamore Ravine (pointing ) 
and drive the enemy north of the ridge. 

The enemy will be represented by 24 kneeling steel targets 
in his front line. The targets will fall over when hit. Ex- 
posed members of your platoon are under effective hostile 
fire during any time that the targets can be seen. You may 
advance until yellow flags appear from three pits, at which 
time you are halted; you cannot resume the advance until 
the yellow flag is down. When the yellow flag is down in 
any one of the three pits, one squad only may advance. The 
advance will be made by squads from the right flank. When 
the right squad begins its advance the center squad will 
cease firing and bolts will be opened. After the right squad 
has advanced, within boundaries designated by the ‘officer 
following that squad, and has opened fire from the new 
position, the left squad will cease firing and both remaining 
squads will advance when the yellow flags are down in all 
pits. 

“Five shots will signal the appearance of targets on the 
enemy’s support line, including one target representing an 
enemy machine gun. 

A red flag exposed from any of the target pits is a signal 
to cease firing immediately. You will inform every member 
of your platoon of this fact. 

Your platoon is at present in approach march formation 
under light shell fire. 

Your platoon will be graded on the action of its members 
as well as the number of hits it makes. 

You are allowed a maximum of ten minutes to give any 
instructions you wish and to place your platoon in approach 
march formation. 

Are there any questions? It is now—A.(P.) M. 
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The platoon leader gives such instructions a 


desin 
and the platoon then takes up the approach marc! oan 
The platoon will not be permitted to take up ny othe 
formation than squad columns with all three squ 5 abreag 
If the platoon leader does not order his scouts he wil 
be directed to do so. " 
The proper formation having been taken, ar the pix 
having reported that all is ready, the platoon leade: s directes 
to continue his approach march. ‘ 
6. Scoring of the problem: 
a. The problem will be weighted as follows 
POINTS 
PIE bis Ga Bln xh oe dons s.. 15 
Actions and locations of platoon leader . 15 
SS Me SE on oa ccatenkesss. 10 
Platoon leader’s fire order ............ It 
Actions of noncommissioned officers .... 10 
Building up the firing line ............ 25 
Actions of the automatic riflemen .... = 
Oe pee 20 
POM MOI ois cnc ase cendasceeress. : 
Corporal’s fire order, and his control of 
SEE cb sere cecescebencnes cesses. 10 
NE IE nc Cacce soni Nndackecakis 220 
Total possible score ............ 350 


b. The data for the final score will be kept by the officer 
in charge of firing and his assistants, on the scoring 
and cut sheet issued as Part II of this exercise. 

c. The computation of the final score of each platoon 
will be made by the regimental plans and training 
officer, and will not be announced until all platoons have 
fired. 

The use of steel targets in combat firing has proved 
worthwhile innovation. Targets that fall when hit not 
only add realism and interest to the problems but furnish 
a better test of the noncommissioned officer’s knowledge 
and application of the principles of fire control. Further- 
more, steel targets do not have to be examined to de- 
termine hits nor do they have to be pasted; the elimi- 
nation of these two items effects a considerable saving in 
time. No elaborate range installations are required. All 
that is necessary is a pit to shelter the men who are de- 
tailed to set up the targets. 


7 7  f 


Our Teams—Rifle and Pistol 


HAT the results of last year’s National Matches 

were anything but “sugar and spice and everything 
nice” to the faithful followers of the Infantry Team 1s 
one thing that need not be told to the Marines. How- 
ever, we hn to have something of interest to show these 
ubiquitous warriors before this One Thousand Nine 
Hundred and Thirty-sixth Year of our Lord draws to 2 
close. 

Since January the Infantry’s shot-makers have been 
busy doing whatever it is the # eye donnas of the rifle 
do to lay the foundation for a No. 1 team. Our G-2 man 
reports that Captains Wiley H. O’Mohundro and 
Harland C. Griswold plan to train various hand-picked 
rifle shots of last year’s squad at Fort Benning. About 
June 10 this group, together with any new men de- 













































Benning, will move to Camp Perry, where 
be joined by representatives from the various 
prior to the final training and tryouts. 

ar the experienced rie shots will train as a 
| will not be subjected to the usual individual 
Emphasis will fall squarely on conditioning and 
oting. 

candidates will be given a thorough course in 
ntals and then selected for the team by a short 
Those men selected will then receive an intensive 
course in team training. 

Finally, the two groups (old and new) will shoot 
gainst each other and against various service teams. The 
Team Captain will base his selection of those who will 
take part in the National Team Match on the results of 
rhes¢ competitions. 

The pistol squad 1 is being trained at Fort Benning by 
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tryout 


By LrieuTENANT Loren G. Windom 
Infantry, N.G.U.S. 
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dlatoon | adaption of the Radio Sets SCR-131, -161 and 

1 into long-range sets by the addition of a simple 
antenna system has, beside the purely tactical consider- 
ation, solved probably the most difficult problem con- 
fronting the commander of a communications unit, 
especially of the National Guard—.e.: the procurement, 
retention and training of radio operators. Once enlisted, 
these operators are retained with difficulty unless their 
interest can be maintained through active radio operations 
in tactical inter-post or inter-armory radio nets. 
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elim Within the infantry divisions, units are equipped with 


Radio Sets SCR-1 31, ‘SCR- 161 and SCR-171. The SCR- 
131 and -161 are “loop sets’ with a range of some five 
miles, while the SCR-171 uses an antenna-counterpoise 
system. By the addition of a simple antenna system it 
will be found that the ranges of dhe SCR-131 and -161 
sets are practically unlimited, and that by using a similar 
antenna with the SCR-171 its range is greatly increased. 
From the technical standpoint there is no difference 
between the ‘ ‘loop” set and any normal transmitter. 
Both use exactly the same circuits and apparatus. In the 
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former the transmitting inductance ts merely increased in 
diameter to form the loop 1 in order to secure greater radi- 
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Major Willis A. Hedden. At Camp Perry they will be 
joined by such experienced shots as Captains Sidney R. 
Hinds and Louis V. Jones and Sergeant John Carlson. 

Both riflemen and pistolmen will receive special train- 
ing for the individual competitions in the National Rifle 
Association Matches. Although these individual com- 
petitions are considered secondary to the final team 
matches, success in them is a big boost to confidence and 
morale. 

Captain O’Mohundro states that the team’s motto 1s 

“Win Everything”. 

Admittedly this is a large order but we hereby serve 
notice that it isn’t just an idle phrase. The Infantry 
means business this year and no effort will be spared to 
produce a winning team. The Chief wants the “Dogs 
of War” trophy for his office and Captain O’Mohundro 


and his experts are out to put it there. 


Long Range Radio Communication with Radio Sets 
SCR—13], 161, and 171. 


ation from the inductance itself and thus render an an- 
tenna system unnecessary for short-range communication. 
Almost any antenna system can be adapted to operation 
with, and increase the range of, a loop set. 
From the point of military practicability an antenna 
— should meet the following requirements: 
1. Simple compact construction. 
2. Require no tuning of the antenna or any external 
equipment other than the actual antenna. 
3. Provide reasonable efficiency over the chosen fre- 
quency range. 


The “Single Feeder Hertz Antenna,” properly de- 
signed, meets all of these requirements. This antenna 
system consists of a single wire antenna with a single 
wire “feeder” or lead-in which connects directly to the 
loop of the SCR-131 and -161 or to the antenna post of 
the SCR-171. No tuning of the antenna is required and 
a ground connection or counterpoise is not necessary. See 
Figure 1 for general details. 

A technical discussion of the constructional details and 
electrical operation of such an antenna would require con- 
siderable space. The interested reader is referred to an 
article by the writer in QST for September, 1929, and 
to a discussion by Everitt and Byrne in JRE Proc. for 
October, 1929. It is sufficient for our purposes to say that 
proper construction of a single-feeder Hertz antenna re- 
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quires the determination of but two factors for any given 
irequency ° 

1. The length of the antenna, expressed in feet (See 
“A,” Figure 1) 

2. The point at which the feeder is connected to the 
antenna, this being expressed in feet from the 
center of the antenna (See “‘B’’). 

[hese dimensions are readily determined by appli- 

cation of the following formula: 

Length of antenna in feet= 


476,000 





Operating frequency 
Distance of feeder from center= 
Length of antenna in feet x 25 


180 


It is proper to note that the formula for determining 
the length of the antenna given above is not exactly cor- 
rect for all frequencies, but is the nearest approximation 
from the true wave- length formula, which for this type 
of antenna is: 

Wave length of antenna=Length of antenna in meters 





[h- antenna dimensions for any frequency within the 
rang. of the sets mentioned can be taken from the 


grapi:. The length of the feeder has no effect upon the 
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antenna operation. It can be any length from a few feet 


to a thousand feet. 

Tests conducted by the writer with the coéperation of 
Captain Robert M. ‘Shaw, Signal Corps, U.S.A., 
shown that the single-feeder Hertz antenna gives ex- 
tremely high eficiency when operated at their funda- 
mental frequency for which they are designed or at any 
harmonic thereof, and that their efficiency remains very 
good for at least 50 to 75 kilocycles on each side of their 
fundamental and that reasonable results may be obtained 
over the entire frequency range of the set when the an- 
tenna fundamental is near the center of the 
quency range. 


have 


set's fre- 


Having constructed and erected the antenna system 
the procedure for placing it in operation with e:ther the 
SCR-131 or SCR-161 set is as follows: 

. Insert a radio frequency milliammeter (0 to 100 
scale suggested) or a flashlight bulb in series with 
the feeder at any convenient point. 

2. Using a battery clip, and scraping the paint on the 
loop to secure good contact, connect the feeder 
about halfway up the lower left arm of the loop 
(from position of operator facing the set) and tune 
the transmitter to the freque ney for which the an- 


Note the 


Move the clip a few inches in a clockwise direction, 


tenna was constructed. feeder current. 
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again adjust the transmitter frequency and again 
note the feeder current. Continue this operation, 
being sure to readjust the frequency each time the 
clip is moved, until maximum feeder current is ob- 
tained. 

3. Having found the point of maximum feeder cur- 
rent, move the clip back two or three inches 
(counter clockwise) to secure stable operation and 
mark this point. The antenna should always be 
connected at this point. The clip can be used for 
connection or a small hole drilled through the loop 
and a bolt inserted. 

In case a milliammeter or a flashlight bulb is not avail- 
able the bulb indicator on the set panel can be used 3 
securing the approximate adjustment. The feeder 1 
moved as explained until the panel light ceases to ie 
Then move the feeder clip back until the light glows 
faintly. This will be the point of proper operation. 

For use with the SCR- 171 set the antenna is construc- 
ted for the proper frequency and the feeder connected to 
the “antenna’’ post on the set. No ground connection is 
necessary, although 1 it may be used if desired. 

For military use it is desirable to have two antenna— 
one permanently installed at the armory or home station 
for fixed station communication—and a second duplicate 
antenna of insulated wire (rubber covered) with non- 
breakable composition insulators and all joints and wire 
ends wrapped with rubber tape. This antenna can be 


Rough on Flies 


By First Lreurenant A. S. Baron 
Coast Artillery Corps 


Nobody cares about the fly: the only question is 
how the devil did he get there?>—Peter PLYMLEy’s 
LETTERS. 


OW many umes have you organization com- 
manders received (or heard about) a communi- 
cation similar to one of the following? 

“Memorandum to Captain X: the Surgeon, while 
making his sanitary inspection this morning, found two 
overturned fly traps near the Company “J” kitchen. 
Other traps were not properly baited. You will reply by 
indorsement hereon as soon as these deficiencies have 
been corrected.” 

Or, “The Commanding Officer, on his tour of inspec- 
tion, noted several broken or missing covers on the garb- 
age stand of your organization.” 

A few skins like these set me to reflecting. Obviously 
there was need for a fool-proof arrangement for destroy- 
ing flies that would not subject the organization com- 
mander to the risk of periodic criticism by higher au- 
thority. I made a truly scientific approach to the prob- 
lem, taking into account the habits of flies, kitchen 
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wound on an RL-3 reel and be carried in ¢! 
for field or emergency use. 

While the antenna should be located as hi: 
of obstacles as convenient, the height is no 
portant, especially in the field. Tests conduc 
writer showed excellent results over distances . 
miles with an SCR-131 with the antenna les. chan tey 
feet above the ground. In field tests good 1 
obtained over several hundred miles with 
each end holding the antenna by the insulator, When ps. 
cessary the insulated wire will give satisfact 
gency results when laid directly on the ground, ever 
though covered by ice, water, or snow. Tests indicat 
that a signal strength of about 20°/ of normal can by 
expected up to 150 miles with the antenna on the 
ground. 

Tests with the SCR-171 set have resulted in good con 
munication up to 1,000 miles, that being the distar 
the furthest station heard and worked. 

The 74th Infantry Brigade, Ohio National Guard 
had an inter-armory radio net, using the SCR-131 ser 
in operation each drill night for two years, with this ap- 
tenna system used at all units. During the 1935 field 
training period the 147th Infantry (74th Brigade) moved 
from home stations to Camp Perry by truck. Con 
munication was maintained between the several truck 
columns, and with brigade headquarters at Camp Pern 
at each stop, by the use of these field antennz. 


police, garbage-can tops, and com 


8: 
manding officers. 


sanitary inspectors 
The small post, Kilauea Military Camp, on the island 
afforded an excellent 


The trad 
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of Hawaii, where I was stationed, 


proving ground for experimental fly traps. 
winds blew from cattle 
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Ac meal times 1c was 


through the dining-room doors. 





The Baron fly trap. 
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ramble to see whether the soldiers or the flies 
their food first. The ever increasing swarms 
illenge to inventive genius. Flies had to be 
yn a grand scale. Puny methods would not 


pment then in use was of the conventional 

stands were screened on the front and had 
acks and hinged tops; that is, they were sup- 
posed be hinged. Usually the hinges were broken. 
Fach stand had a daily attendance of four million flies 
by actu | count and every fly that visited the premises 
as obsessed with the idea of reaching the garbage cans. 
The of -why not make it easy for them? 
Why not combine garbage ‘stand and fly trap in one as- 
sembly that would both kill flies and save skins. 

Having hit on the basic principle the rest was easy. 
The <compuunii photograph shows the details. The 
rbage is the bait for the trap, and ideal bait it is. Mister 

has a nice large opening below the spring-closed 
doors through which he enters. Once inside, he is at- 
tracted to the spacious sunniness of the trap directly 
above and, presto! you have him just where you want 
him. That night it rains, and the day’s catch is killed, 
or soon dies of starvation. When the device requires 
emptying, it is only necessary to “Flit” the victims, lift 
off the trap assembly, remove the screen cover and dump 


the COrpses. 
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The construction 1s simple. Any company mechanic 
can do the job. 





If you haven’t a concrete base from which to start, 
build the block sloping slightly forward, to facilitate 
drainage when washing. ; 

The corner posts and door jambs should be anchored 
Bto the concrete by means of angle brackets and bolts i im- 
bedded in the masonry. aan poo should be €: x 4: 

Door jambs are made of 1” x 3” backed with 1” x 4” 
so that the 1” projection acts as the door stop. 

Width of doors: 32” 

Doors have screen-door spring hinges and handles. 

Space between bottom of doors and concrete floor: 14 

Inside measurement of stand frame should be the 
height of a G.I. can plus two feet. 

















” 


If the stand is to hold more than six cans, it is sug- 
gested that the fly traps be built in more than one unit. 
The light construction, if over-extended, gets rickety 


from handling. 


The trap is of the conventional prismatic type, with a 
close- fitting removable top. During the closed season on 
flies the traps are stored and the opening at the top of the 
stand is covered. 

I may seem to be over-enthusiastic about a familiar 
housel. eeping problem, but both flies and unsightly 
gatbave stands are a nuisance and a constant source of 
annoyance at all posts. The remedy suggested has been 
tried and works. It is guaranteed to reduce both the 
of flies in the kitchen and the volume of paper 
the orderly room. 
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The 161st Infantry 


HEERING news from the northwestern front comes 
A letter from Mayor 
E. D. Patrick, Regular Army instructor with the 161st 
Infantry (W ashington National Guard), informs us that 
the regiment has joined the hundred percenters. In doing 
this without giving us any advance intimation that a 
campaign to that end was in progress, the Washington- 
ians applied the well-known Principle of Surprise. Ap- 
parently Colonel Thomas G. Aston, the regimental com- 
mander, and his officers just decided that theirs should 
be the first National Guard regiment west of the Mis- 
sissippi to make The INFANTRY JouRNAL’s Honor Roll 
and that’s all there was to it. Such prompt concerted 
action bespeaks a closely knit organization through which 
runs a strong Infantry and regimental spirit. 

The editor of The INFANTRY JouRNAL, while serving 
at Fort George Wright i in 1913-16, saw something of 
this regiment. It was an up-and- coming outfit then, and 
its om. acquired distinction proves chat there has been 
no reversal of the trend. 

The 161st Infantry traces back to 1884. It has been 
redesignated from time to time as the 1st, 2d and 3d 
Washington Infantry. It saw service in the War with 
Spain, in the Philippines and on the Mexican Border at 
Calexico, California, in 1916. During the World War 
it was in the gist (Sunset) Division. Since it was the 
misfortune of this division to be designated as a replace- 
ment unit, the 161st, as an organization, was denied the 
opportunity of achieving battle honors, although most 
of its personnel participated i in active combat. 

The regiment has distinguished itself repeatedly in 
rifle marksmanship. Last year it furnished several mem- 
bers of the W ashington National Guard Team which 

carried away the National Guard honors at Camp Perry. 

The regimental commander, Colonel Thomas G. 
Aston, of Spokane, is a veteran of the Spanish-American 
War and saw active service in the Philippines with the 
Colorado Volunteers. 


in as this issue goes to press. 


Spokane is the station of regimental headquarters, 
Headquarters Company, Service Company, Medical De- 
tachment and the ist Battalion. The 2d Battalion has 
units in Yakima, Walla Walla, and Pullman. 
The Howitzer Company is in Wenatchee and the 3d 
Battalion is divided between Everett and Bellingham. 

When the commissioned officers of a regiment move 
into The INFANTRY JOURNAI fold en masse it means that 
all the leaders of that regiment are alive to the importance 
of keeping abreast of the latest developments in infantry 
tactics and technique. Such leaders will build crack 
izatt and direct them effectively in 


Prosser, 


organizations in peace 
campaign. 
gs¢ 
Tercentenary of 182d Infantry 
HE INFANTRY JoURNAL does not attempt to chron 
icle the anniversary celebrations of our Regular and 
National Guard regiments, but an outfit with 300 years 
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of history behind it compels mention. When a regiment, 
whose antecedents go back almost to the days o Miles 
Standish, commemorates the firing of “the shot heard 
‘round the world” this Infantryman’s magazine suspends 
the rules. Accordingly we take pleasure in congratulating 
the 182d Infantry (Fifth Massachusetts) on the occasion 
of its tercentenary. 

A noteworthy feature of the tercentenary observance 
was staged on April 20 when 1,100 officers and enlisted 
men of the 182d assembled at Concord to commemorate 
the service of their predecessors who marched out from 
the Middlesex villages on April 19, 1775, to meet the 
invading British. The regiment headed the long parade 
which moved through the historic town to the ‘Battle 
Ground” at the North Ridge to the stirring tune of 
“The White Cockade.” 


Following a salute rendered by the Concord Inde- 
pendent Battery the ceremonies at the battle monument 
began. Colonel Henry C. Bacon, commanding the regi- 
ment, spoke briefly of its organization in 1636 from the 
“train bands” and of the part played by the various units 
of the regiment on April 19, 1775. Colonel Bacon also 
reminded the audience that 75 years ago, on April 19, 
1861, the Fifth Massachusetts, under Colonel Samuel C. 
Lawrence, responded to the President’s call for volunteers 
and assembled at Faneuil Hall in Boston for immediate 
service in the War of the Rebellion. Other military and 
civic speakers paid high tribute to the 300 years of con- 
tinuous service by “‘the oldest military organization in 
the United States” and praised the regiment for the aid 
it rendered to the stricken cities in the Merrimac River 
Valley during the flood disaster of the current year. 


7 7 7 


Honor Roll 


E add four organizations to the latest edition of the 
Honor Roll. They are: 
The 2gth Infantry (less 3d Battalion), 
The San Antonio (Texas) CCC District, 
The 2d Infantry, 
The 161st Infantry (Washington National Guard). 
The Benning contingent of the 2gth is no stranger in 
this company, oe the other organizations are new mem- 
bers of the fraternity of the a 


Elsewhere in this section of the JouRNAL we have 
something to say about the 161st Infantry, but a word 
about the 2d Infantry is also in order. This regiment 
enjoys the distinction of having enlisted under the In- 
fantry Association banner most of the Reserve officers 
assigned to it. Indeed, we look forward to proclaiming 
in our next issue that its 100 per cent status takes into 
account Reservists as well as Regulars. Colonel James M. 
Churchill, the regimental commander, and Captain Mil- 
ton A. Hill, his adjutant, have been the prime movers in 
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interesting the 2d Infantry Reserve offx 


Journat. Their example, if followed in al aaa 
would enlarge materially the field of an in, ctang jn, 
structional medium. 

The Honor Roll now boasts ten Regular ar | five Ne. 
tional Guard regiments and five C.C.C. Districts, Nog 


bad—but we should have many more of c::}; Asa 
practical proposal for bringing about the di 
we suggest that those who belong to organizations joe 
listed below initiate a local campaign to put the old 


Nth Infantry, Podunk C.C.C. District, or whatever js 


is, on the band wagon. 


red end 


26th Infantry, 

35th Infantry, 

34th Infantry, 

2o1st Infantry (West Virginia N. G.), 

All Infantry officers on duty at Army War Colleg 

All Infantry officer students at the Command & 
General Staff School, 

The Infantry Board, 

Department of Experiment, The Infantry Schoo! 

Headquarters Staff, The Infantry School, 

Faculty, The Infantry School, 

3d Infantry, 

130th Infantry (Illinois N. G.), 

15th Infantry, 

Redding (California) CCC District, 

roth Infantry (New York N. G.), 

Tank Class, The Infantry School, 

Lufkin (Texas) CCC District, 

124th Infantry (Florida N. G.), 

11th Infantry, 

66th Infantry (Light Tanks), 

22d Infantry, 

Fort Worth (Texas) CCC District, 

Pocatello (Idaho) CCC District, 

roth Infantry. 

7 5 A 7 


National Regimental Gallery Match 
Lo National Regimental Gallery Team Match fired 


under the auspices of the National Rifle Association 
was won by the gth Infantry. This match is open 
Regular and National Guard regiments and the compe- 
tition is keen. 

Major John J. Harvey is in charge of the gth Infantn 
team and Captain William C. Saffarrans is team captain. 
The shooting members of the team are Captain William 
C. Saffarrans; Sergeants August Runge, Robert ©. Mc 
Cann, Lellie W. Fish, Hershel J. Martin, Bill Conley 
Max W. Link; Corporals Oddis L. Lowe, Frank M 
Conklin; and Private First Class Max Ament. 
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Here is an outlet for that pet idea that will revolutionize military thought. Here is a soap 
4 box from which general and lieutenant can declaim with equal authority. Here, in short, ts 
a dependable safety valve . let her blo 
Cerebrations should not exceed four or Toe hundred words. The Journat will pay fron 
three to five dollars for those it prints. In fixing the price for contributions submitted, the 
editors will consider both subject matter and the form in which it is presented 
; Cerebrations will not be acknowledged or returned. If they ring the bell, you will know 
, it in due course. Inquiries as to the fate of those not published within six months should be 
addressed to the janitor. 
Audi Alteram Partem"* ~cunctatory. Actually “‘cunctator’ Daun has as much 
to teach us in a left-handed way as Frederi as in a 
ESPITE the most vigorous denials, the thought per- eye — Bs Frederick has in 
right. We cannot escape the tact that there are two 
sists that the brilliant campaigns of the Great Cap- + ’ 
, sides to every battle, and that if one wins the other loses 
g rains were brought about by adherence to some secret and 
Similarly, we cannot avoid the conclusion that the victor 
otent formula. Let any embattled general rise above 
1; is seldom exclusively responsible for the success of his 
mediocrity and at once the mi itary witch-finders gather 
; ly iF arms; the defeated contributed, at least, an equal part. 
their par: iphernalia and set about smelling out his secret. 
. Therefore | suggest that we couple our study of the 
Mi ie iry men discover the secret of successful combat as 
great conquerors et an equal study of the great failures 
epulacly as the duffer discovers the secret of good g golf. 
to the end that we recognize not only those roads that 
*, each instance the result is the same. Nevertheless, the 
| le ad to victory but those other deceptive highw ays that 
student soldier and the student golfer continue in their 
; . plunge down to ruin.—MeErcutTio 
efforts to conform to the great masters. 
Now it seems to me that success in any line of en- “i See 
deavor is not urely a positive matter. A man gets to the 
% p P Command and Staff 
top not merely by doing but by a nicely balanced com- 
bination of doing and not doing. Indeed it might be l R excellent schools teach the duties ot staff and 
argued with considerable force that success in war, for command war, but little is said during those 
instance, depends more on not doing certain things that courses of the peace-time duties that confront an officer 
are incorrect than on doing certain others that are correct. immediately upon graduation. No War Department 
In anv event it appears that one-sided leaders will result regulation has been or can be devised to cover this subject 
from a system that stresses the positive at the expense of munutely for, after all, a commander must be left free to 
the negative choose his own methods. However, it does seem that 
It wal be onsen of course, that our schools are not some general guide might well be established. 
guilty of this indictment, that they point out the A new commander is apt to assume that everything 1 
“don'ts” as well as the “do’s.” There is no question of running smoothly and satisfactorily if too many com 
this so far as the marked problem is concerned. But mili- plaints and appeals from decisions of his headquarters do 
tary history is another matter. As it comes to us today, not crop up to interfere with his pastimes. Having con 
it is no more than the distilled essence of victory. We fidence in his staff, he is prone to let these officers decid 
ired are stuffed with Czsar, Hannibal, Frederick, Napoleon, what matters should be brought to his attention. Such 
aT , toa point little short of nausea. They did this, they a hit-or-miss system may result in either a staff-run or 
t did pes and victory crowned their arms. The defeated ganization or in the commander being swamped under a 
pe irmy and its commanders seldom receive more than a mass of trifling detail which his st: aft furr handle. 
half contemptuous glance to determine dispositions. The With a view to exercising command without infring- 
- thousand-and-one factors so meticulously dissected on ing on any of the duties or prerogatives of staff officers 
the victorious side are almost universally ignored on the I put the provisions of the following memorandum into 
ain 
ott We seek our formula for success ‘exclusively in effect. It is the distilled product of many years of ex 
1am . 
' success, overlooking the rich fields of experience the perience. I submit it for publication in the hope that 
Mc :; . 
| great failures have left us. others may find it a useful formula for eliminating mis 
of instance, Frederick's principal adversary was a understandings, uncertainty and friction. 
M t rater. Therefore we concentrate on Frederick and aa M: For the Staff. 






‘s his enemy, General Daun, with the word 


those who, like the editor, flunked their Latin, “Hear the 
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. The following will be brought without delay to che 
attention of the Commanding eneidl: 
a. Subjects of importance i OST require prompt ction 
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and are not covered by existing policies and instructions. 

b. Disapprovals returned from higher authority. 

c. Errors, deficiencies or irregularities alleged by higher 
authority. 

d. Communications that allege neglect or dereliction 
on the part of commussioned personnel. 

e. Correspondence or proposed correspondence convey- 
ing even a suggestion of censure. 

f. Appeals of subordinates from decisions made at this 
headquarters. 

g. Subjects that affect the good name or reputation of 
an officer or organization. 

hb. Subjects involving financial or property irregulari- 
ties. 

i. Serious accidents involving personnel of the com- 
mand. 


2. The following will be presented to the Command- 
ing General for final action: 

a. Requests and recommendations to be made to high- 
er authority. 

b. Suggested disapprovals. 

c. Communications that contain even a suspicion of a 
censure. . 

d. Communications that involve the good name of an 
officer or organization. 

e. Reports of financial and property irregularities. 

f. Letters to civil authorities in high positions. 

g. Endorsements on efficiency reports. 

. Correspondence concerning war plans. 

i. Communications of exceptional information. 

3. A copy of these instructions will be kept exposed 
at all times upon the desk of each staff officer of this 
headquarters. — Frank S. Cocueu, Major General, 
U.S.A., Retired. 
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Simplify Supply 
N Infantry officer, detailed as a Pine Camp division 


quartermaster last summer, submits the following 
remarks and recommendations in connection with divi- 
sion supply in combat, for consideration by The In- 
FANTRY JOURNAL forum: 

An automatic Class I supply should be furnished by 
the division quartermaster directly to regiments or smaller 
units at their kitchen bivouac areas and motor parks. 

Division quartermaster should be issued rations near 
the regulating station or army Class I distributing point, 
sufficiently far from the front to permit an uninterrupted 
routine daylight ration breakdown. Their ration convoys 
should then move as far forward as practicable before 
dark. 

Iced trucks, improvised with asbestos lining, should be 
available for delivery of perishable rations and a few 
3,200-gallon commercial type gasoline tank trucks should 
be provided for gasoline and water service. 

The daily train, advanced division railhead, and multi- 
ple ration distributing points have become unnecessary 
owing to dependable motor transportation. They are un- 
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desirable because of anticipated enemy inte: 


; 10N and 
useless waste of time, effort and personnel. 

Under normal conditions, one day’s rai or the 
unused portion thereof should be carried rolling 
kitchens and one day's Class I supplies on vations 
field trains. In addition, two days’ Class I < plies for 
all units should be carried on the army train. || motor 
vehicles should be equipped with an auxilia gasoline 
tank and carry one day’s reserve gasoline. : 

Animal-drawn transportation is obsolete, ©) icters up 
roads, reduces mobility, and requires bulkic supplies 


than motors. 

Quartermaster motor transportation should -enerally 
be of the truck-trailer type, using detachable tricks and 
tractors as motive power, with surplus trailers for dead 
storage. Trailers can be hooked up in multiple on the 
march. As a necessary protection against enemy aviation 
and mechanized units, the driver’s cab should be bullet. 
proof and have a turret top, mounting a machine gun 


with all-around traverse —W.M.H. 
7 7 7 


Lord Deliver Us 


4 hw article entitled “Training Records” in the March- 
April issue of The INFANTRY JOURNAL should be 
thought-provoking. Undoubtedly every officer in our 
service today has seen the training chart (that sublime 
piece of administrative ingenuity) with its neat rows of 
vivid pins (bought from i company fund), its splashes 
of colored crayon, its dots, stars, or what have you. 
The form depends on the ideas of the Old Man who hap- 
pens to be in command. But regardless of the various 
forms, the underlying theory is identical—books must 
be kept on John Soldier to show his degree of qualifi 
cation in the various subjects. That the theory is sound, 
no one will deny. That the practice is virtually im- 
possible, and usually mere eyewash, is my considered 
opinion. 

I am confident that the following test, conducted in 
any regiment, will show results surprising to the staunch- 
est advocate of the individual training record. 

Get your answers from those in the best position to 
know—the company commanders. If desired, also seek 
opinions from lieutenants of more than three years’ serv- 
ice who are actually doing company duty. Assure your 
candidates for questioning that their names will not be 
revealed. Ask these officers the following questions: 

4. Do you consider individual training records for each 
soldier desirable? 

b. Do you consider it practicable to keep these records 
in your company, under conditions as they now exist 
and with your present corps of assistants? 

c. If practicable, do you believe the records worth the 
time and effort they require? 

d. Would you keep these records if you were not re 
quired to? 

Personally there is no question in my mind as (0 the 
answers forthcoming from the average regiment. | have 
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de this very test (informally) in three dif- 
-. nents where these records were required. The 
the nswers received were invariably the same: 

a theoretical standpoint, “Yes.” 

‘No.” 

giment to which I am now assigned, these 
not required. The regiment numbers amon 

'y commanders the usual quota of the duty- 
the ambitious Leavenworth lookers and the 
ient, as well as those of average or possibly 
ssifications. If these records were practicable 
nd worth the effort it does seem that at least one com- 
rally oany commander might keep them of his own volition. 
and But not one does. Every company has stored its beauti- 
fully finished board in the attic, pending the arrival of 
the the next colonel, who will probably order “Training 
Charts; Front and Center.” 

Hlet- Now if these records are desirable in theory, what are 
oun the objections to them in practice? There are five: 

(1) The tests, if they are real and if they are con- 
ducted individually, require as much or more time than 
the actual training. 

The mere task of keeping the record, after the 
cests have been made, requires an unbelievable amount 


and 
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o. tame. 
(3) It is usually prescribed that the tests be made and 
the oe kept by an officer. The average company has 
one officer. If it has two, the junior usually spends most 
of his time on extra-duty chores of one sort or another. 
That leaves the job squarely up to the company com- 
mander; if he does it at all, he does it in his spare time. 
(4) Under conditions imposed by higher headquarters 
Bebo over which the company commander has 
little control—there is not much a company commander 
can do to correct individual deficiencies, unless they are 
so numerous or so obvious that everyone, including the 
higher commander, sees them without individual records. 
(5) Many regimental or higher commanders are more 
genuinely interested in the appearance of the record than 
in what is behind it. Of course, there are plenty of ex- 
ceptions. 
Now if we must keep these records, by all odds the 
most practicable method is the very one that looks the 
best, viz., one big chart containing all names and all 
subjects. If it is desired to satisfy the soldier's curiosity or 
his vanity, let this board be kept where he can see it. 
If it is desired to give him a certificate setting forth his 
qualifications when he leaves, prepare a blank form and 
fill it in from the data on the big chart. It seems to me 
that the least practicable method 1s to keep a card or sheet 
for each man in the orderly room. But we really run into 
first-class confusions when there are two cards for each 
man, one to be kept in the orderly room and one by the 
man, ond both to be kept up to date. 

Of \ourse I realize that this paper is heretical. If the 
editor prints it, many will question his sanity." And as 


‘W! not? All editors gradually go nuts.—Ep. 
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to a commander being influenced by the test I have sug- 
gested, even if he should make it—well what do you 
think?—Dup. 
ers ee 

Trailers for Tanks 
MANY experienced tankers who have been troubled 

with the problem of supplying their mechanical 
chargers during the move to battle and during battle it- 
self, baliews that the trailer offers a sound solution, Since 
our new tank models have ample power to handle a sub- 
stantial trailer, it only remains to adapt this secondary 
vehicle to the tank, m: aking 1 it rugged enough and flexi- 
ble enough to stand up under cross-country towing. 

The trailer would earn its hire. Loaded with oil, gaso- 
line, water, ammunition, individual equipment and per- 
sonnel, it would be worth its weight in gold on long 
strategic moves. Personnel is specific ally mentioned be- 
cause there is a tendency to forget that the tank crew 
that has to travel a long distance to battle will arrive on 
the field in an exhausted condition if they make the trip 
inside the tank. 

The trailer would be a time-saver. For instance, a tank 
platoon suddenly detached for battle service with a dis- 
mounted unit could move at once without loss of time for 
servicing if equipped with trailers. At the assault po- 
sition the trailers could either be dropped until after the 
fight, or towed forward by reserve tanks as the attack 
progressed. In either case the platoon commander would 
have extra ammunition and fuel available when needed 
One trailer for every other tank would probably suffice. 

Other uses suggest themselves, such as transportation 
of wounded, hauling machine gunners to occupy a cap- 
tured position and bridging a trench. 

Trailers can be manufactured in quantity at a quarter 
of the cost of trucks. U pkeep would be negligible in 
comparison. Simplicity in supply and maintenance, 
lower cost of transportation per ton of load, and comfort 
for tank personnel-would result from their adoption.— 
W. L. Roserts, Lt. Colonel, Infantry. 

7 7 7 

Wanted—Ghosts 
E bss opinion is general, and justly so, that the facul- 

ties of our several service schools represent an impos- 
ing collection of first-rate military talent. This, of course, 
is as it should be. Going a step farther we are agreed, at 
least in theory, that the martial neophytes who make the 
annual trek to these military Meccas are blessed with a 
high sense of duty, a burning professional enthusiasm, 
and a mental capacity not too microscopic. Given this 
set of conditions it might well be reasoned that none of 
our professorial pundits wastes his “sweetness on the 
desert air.” Unfortunately, this reasoning is false. We, 
the casualties of a thousand classrooms, bear unanimous 
witness to the fact that an appalling amount of instruc- 
tional matter presented from the platform is utterly 
wasted. This state of affairs is directly attributable to two 
things: (1) a natural inability to prepare a subject so that 
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it takes on the shape and substance of life; and (2) an 
inaptitude for public speaking. When we encounter the 
deadly monotone and the deadly preparation we haven't 
a chance; the best of us strive to maintain an appearance 
of alertness—the worst of us sleep. On one bright after- 
noon your cerebrationist counted 37 students frankly and 
openly asleep before he himself succumbed. 

Now it is obvious that we cannot limit our faculties to 
polished public speakers and masters of English compo- 
sition. In the first place there are not enough to go 
around. And even if there were, such a procedure would 
automatically exclude many of the best military minds 
in our army. It is equally apparent that those instructors 
(and their name is legion) who are deficient in either or 
both of these subjects are unable to do anything about it. 
The remedy, if remedy there be, lies elsewhere. 

The thought occurs to me that we might profitably 
establish a small section of ghost writers and ghost 
speakers at each of our service schools. So far as the stu- 
dents are concerned the ghost writers would remain 
ghosts. Theirs would be the work behind the scenes. 
The ghost speakers, however, would be more in evidence. 
To this brotherhood would go the task of making most 
of the platform presentations. At the termination of the 
lecture the ghost would make a prompt exit (proper 
spiritual sound effects can be arranged if desired). There- 
upon, the instructor, whose material had been whipped 
into shape by Ghost No. 1 and delivered by Ghost No. 
2, would take the stage to answer the asinine questions 
propounded by the inevitable fraternity of red-applers. 

This procedure might not keep all the shock troops 
awake but it would certainly i increase the batting average 
among those earnest souls who try so hard to miss no 





Ck, 
Regular Army College Battalions 


ISTED among our assets for the next war are some 
eighty-odd thousand Reserve officers. Some of them 
have managed to acquire first-hand knowledge of real 
soldiering but the number of those who have had an op- 
portunity to do so is pitifully small. The thought occurs 
that we might turn a few of our Regular Army organiza- 
tions into training schools that would furnish some of our 
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war-time officer material with this valuable . 


iene 
offer the following plan: = 

In each corps area, station a battalion of Regular 
Army near some college. Restrict enlistment: re, we 
talion (except for first sergeants, supply sery ts, mess 
sergeants, mechanics and cooks) to men enter the co), 
lege as freshmen. 

During the school year limit military ins. ction jg 
this battalion to two hours a day, six days aw ck, This 
schedule of instruction might well be patternes after tha 
in force at West Point between September anc June. 

Permit the student-soldier to attend classes + the ol. 


lege just as any other student. 

Require ten weeks of field training during the summer 
vacation period except during the summer following 
pletion of the sophomore year. (Yea, Furlo! ) 

Pay all student-soldiers $30.00 a month—no extr, 
compensation for those holding noncommissioned officer 
ratings. Out of this sum the men must pay their tuition 
and other expenses at the college. Clothing, food, quar. 
ters and equipment will be furnished by the government, 

Enlistments in these student battalions should require 
four years with the colors and four with the reserve, un- 
less sooner discharged by proper authority. Men failing 
to meet the college requirements in their studies would 
be discharged or transferred at the option of the soldier, 

Upon graduation from the college the soldier would be 
given a commission as second lieutenant in the Organized 
Reserve. 

As a starter | suggest that the experiment be tried out 
at one school. Certainly there would be no lack of eligible 

candidates for enlistment. Thousands of fine young men 
eager to obtain a college education, but without the 
means to furnish one, would jump at such an oppor- 
tunity. The Army could take its pick. 

If such a plan as I have outlined should be put in 
effect, the nine college battalions would graduate annv- 
ally into the Organized Reserve several hundred specially 
selected young men whose military training would ap- 
proximate that of the newly commissioned graduate of 
the Military Academy. Incidentally, it would afford an 
equal number of deserving aspirants for higher education 
with an opportunity to gratify their ambition.—A. Doy- 
ALD CAMERON, Captain, Infantry. 


com- 





Troops WHO HAVE been pounded and attacked, but have seen the enemy continually 
recoiling before them, are imbued with an almost irresistible desire to advance to the 
assault, and when they are permitted to do so, the vigor and élan of their attack are 
unsurpassed.—CapTain R. P. GateHouse, BririsH ARMY. 
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The publication of an article in the INFANTRY JOURNAL is not 
indicative of the acceptance of the views of the author either by the 
INFANTRY JOURNAL or the U. S. Infantry Association. It is the 
policy of the INFANTRY JOURNAL to print good articles on subjects 
of interest to Infantry officers in order to stimulate thought and 
promote discussion; this regardless of the fact that the opinions 
expressed may be at variance with those held by the Editor and the 
members of the Executive Council of the Association. 


Editorial 


Anti-Stagnation Serum 








ERE The INFANTRY JOURNAL a commercial enter- 
prise dedicated to the pursuit of the elusive dollar 
we could scarcely bring ourselves to the point of edito- 
rially applauding another vital infantry publication. But 
since our sole reason for existence lies in serving our 
chosen arm we welcome the opportunity to invite our 
a attention to The Infantry School Mailing 
ist 
Before we say anything further on this score, we must 
pause long enough to deplore this title on the one hand 
and explain it on the other. The Mailing List is not what 
the name implies. It harks back to the lusty days of an 
intanr. or, perhaps adolescent, Benning, when to satisfy 


keeper-uppers, map problems, approved solutions, 


Vario: 





mumeographed gems of pl attorm eloquence, et al, were 
bundled together every so often and mailed to subscribers 
at a modent price. These uninspired collections were not 
calculated to create a breathless interest—and didn’t. 
The present editors of The INFANTRY JOURNAL have yet 
to find one subscriber to this early Mailing List who ad- 
mutted that he ever read any of it. Naturally this early 
conception thrived in neither circulation nor repute. To 
this day, the ttle The Infantry School Mailing List 
evokes this dismal picture and undoubtedly it will con- 
tinue to do so until a new tag is adopted or the Infantry 
learns that it 1s overlooking one of the two outstanding 

sources of up-to-the-minute information, 

Not for many a year has the Mailing List gone in for 
its one-time compilation of waste-basket material. To 
day this publication is as readable and as essential to the 
well-informed Infantryman as The INFANTRY JOURNAL 
If he finds the one interesting he will find the other not 
less so. 

The Mailing List 1s published semi-annually at The 
Infantry School and may be subscribed for at $2.00 per 
year. Prepared by the Academic Department of the 
school under the supervision of the Assistant Com- 
mandant, it contains the latest thought on infantry. Each 
number runs to about 250 pages and 1s permanently 
bound in attractive blue buckram. The latest number, 
Volume XI, contains fourteen chapters and totals 277 
pages. The military gold mine that many Infantrymen 
—Regular, National Guard and Reserve—are overlook- 
ing, is indicated by the chapter headings of Volume XI: 

The New Infantry Regiment; 2. Tactical Aspects ri 
a Proposed New Regiment; 3. Stopping a Panic; 
Some Possibilities of Motorized Reconnaissance; 5: The 
Use of Civilian-Owned Motor Vehicles in War; 6. Mili- 
tary English; 7. Initiative in Battle; 8. Leadership; g 
The a 7 the Infantry Tank; 10. Tomorrow’s Tanke 
Attack; 11. Lines and Formations; 12. Infantry Antair- 
craft Tactics: 13. Small Problems—Infantry; 14. Ele- 
mentary Problems in Machine-Gun Indirect Laying. 


The editors of The INFANTRY JouRNAL feel that they 
are performing a real service to all Infantrymen by in- 
viting attention to this rejuvenated publication. If you 
have enjoyed The INFANTRY JouRNAL of late, we make 
the flat statement that you are in for another feast of 
highly-seasoned, well cooked and beautifully served mili- 
tary comestibles; provided you drop a card to the Book 
Shop, Fort Benning, Georgia, and ask that one seat (at 
$2.00 per) be reserved for you at the rich table of The 


Mailing List. 


Circulation Climbs 


ELIEVING as we do that the Infantry will be grati- 
fied to know that its JoURNAL is gaining ground to 

the front, we reproduce in this issue the office circulation 
graphs. They tell their own story. All are moving up- 


ward and their rise during the past year has been sub- 
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5 22 58 88 


stantial. At each count since last August, total paid cir- 
culation has registered a new post-war top, and we are 
now over 1,000 subscriptions above the peak of 1921— 
our initial objective. 

The increase in circulation has contributed materially 
to the healthy financial condition reported in the March- 
April issue. That is important, of course, but much 
more important is the fact that The INFANTRY JOURNAL 
has greatly expanded its field of usefulness. After all, 
that is the chief purpose of our persistent campaign for 
new subscribers. In our admittedly a a but not 
unjustified opinion, The JourNat is a liberal military 
education and it grieves us that many otherwise good 
Doughboy officers choose to get along without it. We 
feel that they are neglecting a means of increasing that 
professional knowledge, of which no man who may lead 
other men in battle can ever have enough. That is why 
we harp so much on this string. It may be that we exag- 

te the importance of our office and the sufficiency of 
The INFANTRY JOURNAL, as presently edited, for carry- 
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ing out its mission, but that’s the way we look at it. And 
that is why we shall continue to urge those who regard 
The Journat as a valuable medium of instruction 
join the growing corps of volunteer agents who are co- 
operating in our endeavor. 

Listed below are the names of those who have turned 
in fifteen or more new subscriptions. Many of them 
would prefer not to be mentioned, but we want the In- 
fantry to know those who have been most active 10 
putting circulation where it is today. 


Major Grattan H. McCafferty, Infantry ......... 101 
Lt. Col. Robert W. Davis, Infantry, NGUS | 6, 
Major Walter S. Wood, err = 

Major Walter S. Wood, Infantry (solo) ........ 14 
Captain P. Clarkson Pack, Infantry, NGUS ...... 74 
Captain Louis J. Storck, a cade 
Major Harland F. Seeley, Infantry ......... . O 
Major George S. Clarke, Infantry ........... . & 
Lt. Col. Millard F. Waltz, Infantry ......... . = 
Colonel Thomas G. Aston, Infantry, NGUS ..... + 
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itles C. Robison, Infantry, NGUS | 
in F. Quensen, Infantry 

Captal in F. Quensen, Infantry (solo) 
Major n C. Newton, Infantry 

Color lard H. Donner, Infantry, NGUS 
Major ge W. Teachout, Infantry 

Major (.corge W. Teachout, Infantry (solo) 
Major James P. Murphy, Infantry 

Major fred S. Doll, Infantry 

Captain Milton A. Hill, Infanery 

Major Marvin R. Baer, Infantry 

Colonel Wayne R. Allen, Infantry, NGUS 
it. Col. James N. Peale, Infantry 

Captain Lours D. Cooper, Infantry Reserve 
Major Lloyd D. Brown, Infantry 

Lieut. Philip D. Ginder, Infantry 

Major Russell Baker, Infantry 

Captain Jefferson E. Kidd, Infantry Reserve 
Major Sevier R. Tupper, Infantry 

Captain Fred E. Gaillard, Infantry 

Captain Ernest W. Gruhn, Infantry 

Captain ¢ ‘harles W. Hanna, Infantry 

Lt. Col. Cary I. Crockett, Infantry 

Major Floyd C. Harding, Infantry 

Captain Clarence E. Jackson, Infantry 

Major Everett M. Yon, Infantry 

Lt. Col. Ford Richardson, Infantry 

Major Oliver A. Hess, Infantry 

Lt. Col. Roger Hilsman, Infantry 

Major John W. Henson, Infantry 

Major John D. Kenderdine, Infantry Reserve 
Captain Fred F. Koops, Infantry Reserve 
Captain James E. Moore, Infantry 

Captain Norman C, Caum, Infantry 
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Efficiency Reports 


HIS is the season when commanding officers take 
their feelings and their 
prejudices and set down in black and white  thate official 
opinions of their immediate subordinates. 

It is a serious responsibility —this business of preparing 
eficiency reports. It involves justice to the government, 
justice to the officers reported upon and justice to their 
fellows. It is certainly no matter to be lightly ap roached 
and quickly finished. The placing of every X should be 
carefully considered and the phrasing of every remark 
should be thoughtfully pondered. The subordinate whose 
commanding officer knocks off efficiency reports at the 
rate of fifteen minutes per report may well tremble for 
his Laas and War College prospects. He may 
get a break in the form of a report as good or better than 
he deserves but the chances are ten to one that the Old 


counsel of the consciences, 


Man isn’t sticking his neck out by certifying too many 


superior qualities. “Excellent” is a nice middle-of-the- 
road tcrm to put down when one is in too big a hurry to 


weigh all the factors that might justify making i it “su- 
peri 
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But hurry isn’t the principal factor that makes for in- 
accurate efficiency ratings. We mentioned prejudices. We 
weren't thinking sO much of personal prejudice against 
the officer being rated as we were of cetain prejudiced 
ideas of the rating officer. 
contend that cheve is no such thing as a superior officer. 


There are still some raters who 


They may be nght but the great majority of rating 
The latter give 


superior ratings freely, too freely, perhaps, but they are 
setting the pace. 


officers do not subscribe to that view. 


The diehard minority must either con- 
form or do grave injustice to their capable subordinates. 
A study of the table of efficiency ratings published in this 
issue should remove any lingering doubt as to the truth 
of this statement. 


Let it not be thought that we advocate a general loosen- 
ing up on the part of rating officers. Our argument 1s 
addressed only to the few wie are out of step. The others 
Indeed, it might 
be well to close with a word of caution against the grow- 
ing tendency to lean too far in that direction. Ouhateies 
we may have to take our cue from Hollywood and alter 
the report form to provide for a ~ super superior classi- 


need no encouragement to liberality. 


fication for super othcers who can be adequately described 
only by super superlatives. 


P 
Tact and Force 


MINOR detail of efficiency report making that merits 

a bit of not too serious reflection concerns those well- 
known military virtues, tact and force. Although there 1s 
nothing antipathetic about these two human character- 
istics, we have noted that they don’t ordinarily associate 
A high rating in tact is likely to 
be offset by a low rating in force, and vice versa. It 


on efficiency re ports. 


doesn’t follow, of course, that the possession of either of 
these virtues presupposes the possession of the other in 
equal degree, but the common practice of reducing an 
officer's rating in one because he possesses the other strikes 
us as being a trifle screwy. 

We suspect that the cause of the trouble lies in the 
proneness of the military mind to associate force with a 
a loud voice, gruff 
manner and hard-boiled methods. We confuse the qu: tality 
with the outward manifestations. 


stern and forbidding countenance, 


When the latter are 
lacking we fail to recognize the former. 

The point we would make is that reporting officers 
should look beneath the surface when estim: ating the force- 
fulness of their tactful subordinates. The velvet “glove may 
conceal an iron fist. The fact that your supremely tactful 
officer seldom has occasion to make a parade of force 
should not be taken as an indication that he is not highly 
endowed with that most essential attribute of leade ship. 
Of course he may be just a hand-shaker trying to get 
along, but then again he may be, potentially, 


“* * * the mildest mannered man 


That ever scuttled ship or cut a throat.” 
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It's a Game 
pen THING ought to be done to suppress the initi- 


ators of useless mulit ary correspondence. T he matter 
is complicated however, when public- spirited citizens are 
involved. The following true story 1s a case in point: 

The good people of a certain well-known town in the 
United Sested hold an annual celebration that is peculiar 
to their city. For lack of a better name we will call the 
celebration ‘ ‘Emancipation Day.” In this particular year 
the city council voted a considerable sum of money for 
the celebration, and appointed Mr. Patrick O’Shaugh- 
nessy as chief marshal and chairman of the committee i 
arrangements. 

The usual street parade was planned and Mt. 
O'Shaughnessy wrote to the commanding general of the 
corps area requesting that Regular Army troops from a 
neighboring post participate in the parade. The general 
approved the request, answered the letter to Mr. 
O'Shaughnessy, and forwarded the original communi- 
cation to the post commander directing that he get in 
touch with Mr. O'Shaughnessy. Meanwhile the chief 
marshal wrote His Excellency the Governor of the state, 
a United States senator, a congressman, and a state sena- 
tor. Each of the first three dignitaries wrote the com- 
manding general to the effect that they heartily endorsed 
the Emancipation Day celebration and would appreciate 
anything the general could do to arrange for the Regular 
Army troops’ participation in the parade. Corps area 
headquarters answered direct each of these communica- 
tions and sent a copy of the letters to the post commander 
who in turn originated letters to the three civil officials. 
The state senator wrote direct to the post commander. 
His letter was answered and copies of the original letter 
and answer were forwarded to corps area headquarters. 
That headquarters in turn originated a letter to the state 
senator setting forth the details of the arrangements. The 
governor's ro the United States senator, the congress- 
man, andthe state senator each forwarded to Mr. 
O'Shaughnessy the answers to their letters which they 
had received from the military. Considerable correspond- 
ence now passed between the post commander and Mr. 
O'Shaughnessy arranging for the various details of the 
troop movement. Eventually the letters of reply from the 
various officials and the letters from the commanding 

neral and post commander found their way through 
Mir. O’ Shaughnessy to the post commander. 

A warning order, an entrucking order, and an ad- 
ministrative order were issued for the movement of 
troops. However, the arrangements had to be oo am 
and the actual movement was eventually put into effect 
by the one-minute oral instructions of a battalion ad- 
jutant. 











The parade was held without untoward 
this by no means closed the affair. His F) 
Governor wrote a letter to the commanding . 
ing him and complimenting him on the 
of he troops. The mayor of the city and \ 
officials did likewise. Each of these letters 
acknowledgment. Then Mr. O'Shaughnessy 
outdone, wrote a glowing letter of appreciat T] 
post commander acknowledged receipt of thi nd 
thanked Mr. O'Shaughnessy for his eloquent prais 
the conduct of his troops in the parade. Mr. O'Sha aug 
nessy acknowledged this letter and again expr 
appreciation of the aid the Army had given him 
ing the day a success. The colonel, determined to have 
the last word in the exchange of amenities, directed th 
drafting of a suitable reply. 

The Bisdaohent on the staff whose duty it had be 
prepare all of the previous communications relative to se 
matter offered the following: 

My dear Mr. O'Shaughnessy: 

I wish to express my appreciation of your appreci- 
ation of our participation in the Emanicipation Day 
parade. I take this opportunity of thanking you for 
thanking us for our part in making Emancipati mn Dar 
the success that you assure us it was. 

It is my fond hope that this friendly exchange ot 
appreciation and thanks will not necessarily cease wit! 
this letter. 

Most cordially and appreciatively yours 


. cod 


2 «6 
Orchid for an Author 
‘| WHE following letter comments on a matter that 


might well have been mentioned in an editorial foot- 
note to Major Pendleton’s article, “On Combat Orders,” 
in the March-April issue of The INFANTRY JouRNAL. We 
have a double purpose in publishing this belated state- 
ment of the facts. (1) We would not have our readers 
think that one of our authors, in an article purporting to 
be original, cribbed, without quoting, from a school text 
(2) We want them to know that Major Pendleton: 
ideas on combat orders have been stamped with the ap 
proval of the institution best fitted to pass on their merit 


Dear Editor: 

In referring to Major Pendleton’s article “On Com- 
bat Orders,” in your authors’ section this statement 
occurs: “If it results in a revision of the existing variety 
we will gladly undertake a campaign to have his name 
inscribed on whatever rolls such humanitarians have 
their names inscribed on.” Here's something on that 
point that is of interest. 


In the spring of 1935 Major Pendleton, then 
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f the faculty of The Command & General 
ool, submitted a study on combat orders. It 
ich a bit that it was decided to rewrite the 
text to conform to Major Pendleton’s ideas 
udents’ committee, of which | was a member, 
pointed to do this. The text prepared by this 
tee was issued to the student body last fall. In 
lanuary this text, with slight additions, 
is the official text of the School. 
officers who know the new pamphlet think 
Pendleton guilty of plagiarism, | wish to state 
the ideas embodied in the new text are his. The 
littee is the party that did the plagi arizing. It 
oly took his mimeograph, broke it down and “built 
text around it in accordance with the School di- 


wads 


ective 

Now that Major Pendleton has published bis ex- 
cellent article, 1 feel that the service should know that 
the Leavenworth text was inspired by his work. His 
deas have revolutionized the preparation of combat 
ders at the School. It no longer takes a six-page 
document to commit a rifle platoon to action. 

| have not conferred with any other members of our 

nmittee about this but, knowing them as 1 do, 1 am 

ain that they will approve of my action in making 
the nee known. 

And so it happens that Major Pendleton’s study, on 
which his article, “On Combat Orders” was based 
has resulted in “‘a revision of the existing variety.” 
Therefore he is already entitled “to have his name in- 
cribed on whatever rolls such bhumanitarians have 
their names inscribed on.” 

Captain, Infantry. 


ey ee 
Postscript to a Controversy 


HE urge to ride Pegasus into the pages of The Jour- 
NAL is catching. Major Arnold W. Shutter was the 
offender with his immortal verses on the mimeo- 
Then came Antiquarian Scammell with a rhymed 
that somehow left one with the impression that 
Major Shutter’s historical research had been casual, to say 
And finally, along comes another well-known 
ANTRY JoURNAL author with a ditty making a word- 
ra on the names of his precursors. ‘He introduces his 
verses with an appropriate suggestion. 


ieast. 


\ 


In as much as you have opened a Shoot-the-Editor 
a tment the following i is oftered for a Shoot-the-Con- 
oc Eagan if pat when opened: 


Your military bards’ wild harps 
Ring most unsoothing in my ear; 
Like that sad chanty "Round and Round 


They bring despair and fear. 


“Despair that swaggering men-at-arins 
May other verses utter, 

And fear that some may printed be 
A fear to make one Shutter. 


‘But Army poets now be warned; 


Your license must be trammeled; 
If you ignore historic fact, 
You shall not go unScammelled.”’ 


Sergeant U Imer’s sta- 
tion is T; ampa, Florida, and there is no closed season on 
Army poets. 


Do what you will, gentlemen. 


7 7 7 


Reflections from “Shine on Me” 


HE unknown “Shine on Me” (March- 
April number) can hardly be accused of lacking 
background in his subject, but he did miss a few stray 
bits of evidence for the prosecution. If stories keep com- 


author of 


ing in of the stunts pulled by organization commanders 
ele were out to carry off the * ‘Seon Green,” 
publish a sup plement to the article. If we are to have 
these competitions (mind you, we aren’t saying whether 
we should or not) then The INFANTRY JouRNAL should 
print all it can get on how to win them. Perhaps we should 


we may 


award a prize to the company commander who hits upon 
the most original idea. If we do so, a strong contender 
for it will be the company commander who dyed his 
mules a uniform color with dye purchased from the com- 
pany fund. No exaggeration, we assure you. We have 
it on good and 
what is more, every mule went into the show with hoofs 
nicely shellacked. If 


better eyewash story, 


authority that this was actually done, 
any of our subscribers know of a 
we d like to hear it. 

While on this subject we may as well mention that a 
last-minute change in the title of the article in question 
caused our comment in the section to fall flat. 


We remarked that the author preferred to remain anony 


authors 


mous lest “he be spread- eagled on 1 the Valsparred wheel 
of the regimental circus W agon. As applied to some 
unknown writer of an unpublished article entitled, “Is 
War the Main Game?” it didn’t mean anything except 
to the G-2 experts who went to the trouble figure 
it out. 


7 3 y 


Are Those Eagles Misleading? 


NE can learn a lot from taxi drivers. 

editor of The JourNaL, for instance, was startled to 
learn from a gabby Jehu that aviation was one of the 
subjects taught at the Army War College. 
stated he had come all the way from Alaska to accept an 
appointment there as a cadet pilot. 
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Captain EDWARD F. ADAMS (War at the County 
Fair) crashed The INFANTRY JoURNAL last year with a 
short article entitled, “Who Started Such a Mess?” His 
biography appeared in the September-October number, 
which carried his story. 


Colonel WAYNE R. ALLEN 
commands the 159th Infantry 
and edits The California Guards- 
man. Articles by him have been 
published in The INFANTRY 


oe 
wn 
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JouRNAL and his biography ap- 


peared in the March-April, 1935, 


3 
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issue. Colonel Allen’s regiment, 





- 





by the way, has more INFANTRY 
JouRNAL subscribers than any 
National Guard regiment west of 
the Mississippi, except the 161st 
Infantry (Washington National Guard). 





Major MAURICE E. BARKER, who collaborated with 
Major Weems in writing “The New Army Game,’ en- 
tered the service in August, 1917, as a second lieutenant 
of Coast Artillery. This youthful indiscretion was partly 
corrected in 1920, when he transferred to the Chemical 
Warfare Service. He graduated from the Chemical War- 
fare School in 1921, and from the Field Officers’ Course 
in 1934. Between times he picked up a few degrees, in- 
cluding an A.M., University of S. C. (1924), and a 
D.Sc., Massachusetts Institute of Technology (1930). 


His present station is Fort Sam Houston.” 


We must confess to an oversight in not getting an auto- 
biography for First Lieutenant ALBERT S. BARON 
(Rough on Flies). However the old reliable Official 
Register shows that he served as a private and sergeant 
Q.M.C. from May, 1917, until July, 1919. After that 
he tried civil life for seven years but 1926 found him back 
in the Army as a 2d lieutenant of Coast Artillery. He 
probably agrees with reso that “‘the Army is like 


canteen tobaccy; it spoils you for anything milder.” 


*The biographies of Majors Weems and Barker had to be made 
up from the well-known Official Army Register. Their joint opus 
arrived so near our dead-line that we didn’t have time to call on 


them for data upon which to base biographies in the usual vein. 
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Lieutenant Colonel THOMAS J. CAMP is 
Connecticut. He graduated from Yale in 19 
he entered the Army from civil life and recety 
tism of military instruction in the 
“Second Pickles’ class at Forr 
Leavenworth. Assigned to the 
2d Infantry in HMaoil he played 
goat through the hills of Oahu 
until 1917. In France he was 
camp commander at Rochefort- 
sur-Mer. Since the war much of 
his time has been filled by schools, 
an ROTC detail at the Univer- 
sity of Illinois and a three-year 
tour as secretary of the Infantry 
Association and editor of The 
INFANTRY JOURNAL. 





He is a glutton for education, both civil and military 
He has an A.B. and an M.A. from Yale and |! 
lection of military diplomas includes Radin 6 from 
The Command & General Staff School (1926 
Army War College (1931), and the Naval War ( 
lege (1935). From 1926 to 1929 he was an instructor at 
The Command & General Staff School. 

Colonel Camp is the commander of the 4th Batt: alion 
of the 2gth Infantry and has had this battalion since it 
was formed when the regiment reorganized last October 


He likes trout fishing and golf. 


CENTURION (Kitchen Soldiering) is the nom de 
plume of a captain in the Reserves. We sympathize wit 
his desire to remain anonymous. His theory, hese 
merit it may have, will never be popular with the shock 
troops. 


Major CLAIRE L. CHENNAULT (Fighting for Ob- 
servation) is an instructor at the Air Corps [ actical 
School. His biography appeared in the authors’ section 
of the September-October, 1935, issue of The INFANTRY 
JourNaL, which carried an enlightening article by him 
on bombardment aviation. 


Corporal LEON F. DENIS, Headquarters Company 


35th Infantry, states that he was born and educ mp 
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¢ boasts the bean and the cod. His military 

: in 1916 with Company D of the 8th.Mas- 

fantry. Following a sojourn on the Mexican 

transferred to the 104th Infantry, 26th Di- 

which outfit he served throughout the World 
was discharged shortly after the Armistice but 

y bug had him, as evidenced by his reénlist- 
ig20. There followed three years with the 
ster Corps, four with the 1st Cavalry, and 
waii with the Engineers and the Infantry. 

Corporal Denis tells us that he has contributed to 
Yankee Doings (official publication of the 26th Division 
Association ) and The Massachusetts Guards- 
man. He adds that he edited The Detonator at Fort 
Bliss in 1926 and now edits The Cacti at Schofield Bar- 
racks. 

As pointed out in a footnote, his article “Training for 
the Next War” enjoys the unique distinction of totally 
escaping » the editorial pencil. Corporal Denis speaks in an 


Quarte! 


“x 1n H 


Vetera! 


idiom that should be readily recognized by any officer 
who has served with troops. E Genel operations involv- 
ing matters of fact, orthography, punctuation, and gram- 
mar would, in this instance, merely rob the Corporal’ s 
paper of its salty flavor. We hope that our readers will 
relish it as much as we did. 


A biography of Lieutenant C. E. EHRGOTT ap- 
peared in the March-April issue of the JouRNAL, which 
contained the first installment of his article. 


Colonel HENRY W. FLEET’s father, the late Col- 
onel A. F. Fleet, was superintendent of Culver Military 
Academy, so of course the author of “Scrimmage” is a 
graduate of that school. After one year at the University 
of Virginia he was commissioned in the Army, in 1902, 
from onl life. 

Colonel Fleet needed no T-square to draw his apt 
parallel between battlefield and gridiron, for his whole 
lite has been bound up in Army athletics. As manager 
and captain of the 2d and 1gth ‘Infantry baseball teams, 
his single-bar service in the Philippines was one long tour 
of the Islands, taking on soldier teams wherever the 
puffing little inter-island transport stopped for a few 
hours. Upon the invitation of Waseda University in 
1913, General J. Franklin Bell selected Lieutenant Fleet 
to lead twelve soldier players on a six weeks’ baseball 
reer; with Japan’s leading university teams. A small 
shelf of baseball, tennis and golf trophies bear witness 
(on the slightest provocation) to the author's athletic 
prowess. 

Amherst College has conferred upon Colonel Fleet 
an honorary degree of M.A. for his interest in her war- 
time 1 ilitary department. As Inspector General of the 
A.E.F., he received the Etoile Noir decoration from the 
Frenc! Army. 

’ He is a graduate of the School of the Line, the General 
Staff hool and the Army War College. He has been 
G-4 of the Second Corps Area and Chief of Staff of the 


AUTHORS 


Panama Canal Division. He is now senior instructor of 


the New York National Guard. 
ROBERT W. GORDON is 


INFANTRY JOURNAL. 


an associate editor of The 


Major WILLIAM HONES'’ “* 


timely as this morning's newspaper, what with the Sec 
ond Army maneuvers just around the corner. 


Modern Umpiring” is as 


Ot course, 
editors of service journals have no fixed opinions but, if 
we had or dared to have, we would certainly acclaim this 
system of umpiring as the greatest single contribution to 
a more realistic and practical training on the maneuver 
field that has been made in many a year. At this point 
we feel we the ot 
D. U. conferred upon the oe of The JourNat with 
due form and ceremony by the estimab le Major Hones, 


himself D.U D.U 


Umpiring. 


5 


must acknowledge honor: iry degree 


. cum laude. , dear reader, is Doctor of 


Captain WENDELL G. JOHNSON tells the follow- 
ing story ot his life: 

“W hen the Big Show was on | was too young 7 to get 

in, only making the Home Guards at the U 

West Point came as a surprise to me. 


. of C hic: Igo. 
My graduation in 
7 3 was even a gre ater surprise to my instructors. 
“Puerto Rican duty started me on Spanish and led to a 
detail to Madrid along with an artillery classmate, Her- 


bert B. Enderton. and an hour of 


aie hours riding 
tactics at the Spanish Cavalry School sesahins and 
late afternoon lectures on grammar, literature, and pho- 
netics left no time for ‘cultivating that spirit of friendli- 
ness. That was fixed by switching mornings to an In- 
fautry cuartel (Saboya, No. 6), where we ‘did nothing 
but habla, consume vino blanco, and do an O.G. tour 
with our regiment every three weeks in the Palacio Real 
of H. M. Alfonso XIII. (I'm still saving a couple of bands 
from cigars sent me by the King while I was on duty.) 

“From instructor at the Academy I went to student 
at Upatoi College. The C.O. Course was followed by a 
three month cruise on the Three C’s, the Tank Course, 
and a hitch with Company F, 67th Infantry (Medium 
Tanks). Then I came to the Sultans Committee, 
Infantry School, where the editorial atmosphere imbued 
me to write something. I expected the first two rejec- 
tions, sent with kind lemon. When the $2.00 check for 
a Cerebration arrived I would have framed it, had 
arrived after pay day. Four months later another one was 
accepted and then came the request for an autobiography. 
Here it is.” 

Captain Johnson has two articles on tanks in Vol. XI 
Infantry School Mailing List and two others in Vol. XII. 
He is a contributor to Review of Military Literature, C 
&G.S.S., as a reviewer of French Revue de l'Infanterie 
and Mexican Revista del Ejercito y de la Marina 


Major JOHN D. KENDERDINE, Infantry Reserve 


proclaims hunself a Philadelphia Quaker gone wrong. 
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Graduating from Haverford College in 1g10, he later 
became manager of National Service, a magazine pub- 
lished in the interests of universal military training. He 
was commissioned from the 1917 Plattsburg camp and 
assigned to the 305th Infantry, with which organization 
he has served for nineteen years. 


He went to France as battalion adjutant and was made 
captain and regimental adjutant in the Argonne. Other 
war-time achievements include a wound and a citation. 
After the war he helped edit war records of the Knicker- 
bocker Club of New York and the Porcellian Club of 
Harvard. 


Four articles by Colonel ROWAN P. LEMLY have ap- 
peared in The INFANTRY JouRNAL within the past two 
years. 


Major JOHN C. NEWTON was born among the 
Rocky Mountains of Colorado but at an early age moved 
to California where he started his preparation fae the law 
in the school system of that state. He graduated from 
the University ‘of California in 1917 with the degree of 
A.B., but his pursuit of legal knowledge was interrupted 
by the entry of the United States in the World War. In 
May of that year he joined the colors as a Reserve shave- 
tail. After a conditioning period at the Presidio of San 
Francisco, he fought the War at Camp Lewis, Washing- 
ton, with “recruits, reports and records.’’ Shortly after 
the Armistice he left the service, resumed his legal 
studies, and was admitted to the California bar, of which 
he still is a member. In the reorganization of the Cali- 
fornia National Guard he participated by organizing a 
company in his home town of Berkeley. 

Major Newton rejoined the service in 1920. He ts a 
graduate of the Company Officers’ Course, The Infantry 
School (1929). His present assignment is with the 


R.O.T.C. at the University of California at Los Angeles. 


Captain E. X. NOVITIATE works on the General Staff. 
He prefers to conceal his identity lest his friends discover 
that he doesn’t devote all his time to meditation on grand 
strategy. 


Cadet REGINALD J. B. PAGE, who drew the cover 
for this issue, was born in Norfolk, Virginia. Prior to 
entering the Military Academy he attended the Norfolk 
High School and Millard’s ips red School in Wash- 
ington. Being a young man of intelligence, he will un- 
doubtedly elect to serve in the Infantry when he gradu- 
ates from West Point in June. 


First Lieutenant RONALD J. PIERCE’S biography ap- 
peared in the March-April issue. 


Lieutenant Colonel WILLIAM L. ROBERTS gradu- 
ated from West Point in 1913, following which he had 
four years of “temporary duty” on the Mexican Border. 
During the World War he commanded a military-police 
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Lay-Jung 
company and served as assistant to G- -3, 
After the Armistice he flirted with the Sign 
slightly over a year, first as commander of t! 
Signal Corps Depot at Issurtille, 
then as Signal Officer 1st Division, 
and finally as Base Signal Officer 
at Brest. 

He 1s a graduate of the Ad- 
vanced Course, The Infantry 
School (1925); The Command 
& General Staff School (1926) ; 
and The Tank School (1931). 
He has served two tours as in- 
structor at The Infantry School. 
His specialty during the second 
professional assignment was tank 
tactics and he is the author of 
The Infantry School’s text on 
that subject. His present station is Fort Devens, wher 
he commands a battalion of the 66th Infantry (Ligh 


Tanks). 


Colonel GEORGE A. SKINNER was born in Iowa. H 
graduated from Rush Medical College in 1892, ente 
the Medical Corps in 1896, and aes. In 1934. 2 


graduate of the Army Medical School and hol 


Distinguished Service Med al. 


Major GEORGE H. WEEMS, Infantry, graduated 
from the U. S. Military Academy in April, 1917 and 
jumped into active service in time to win the Diet r 
guished Service Cross and a Silver Star Citation. Hi 
cual includes an imposing number of schools attended 
— Company Officers’ Class, The Infantry Scho | 
(1923); The Command & General Staff School (1928 the 
Army War College (1934); and Field Officers’ Course, °° 
Chemical Warfare School (1934). He 1s now station 


at Fort Sam Houston. 


First Lieutenant LOREN G. WINDOM was born in like 
Gallipolis, Ohio. He received his LL.B. degree trom J pati 
Ohio State University in 1929 and has been engaged in 
the practice of law, * ‘what there is of it,” since th at date. HB gove 
He enlisted in the Ohio National Guard in 1924 and re J Diet 
ceived his commission as first lieutenant in 1930. At quot 


present he is S-3 of the 74th Brigade and aide to Brg. adm 
Gen. Frank D. Henderson, N.G.U.S. H 
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Lieutenant Windom has been active in amateur radi treat 
since 1915 and he has recently been appointed Chie J opp 
Radio Aide of the Army Amateur Radio System ot 3 win 
which he has been a member since its organization 10 i mer 
1923. In 1926 he was awarded the Jewel Trophy « thor 
holder of the world’s low-power radio transmission re Be! 
ord. This record was made with the antenna system ce J “on 
scribed in his article. proy 

Me 

Seven articles by Colonel JENNINGS C. WISE have Bi of « 
been published in The INFANTRY JouRNAL, and he 1s &% J sior 
author of a number of well-known books. colt 
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CANADA: Canadian Defence Quarterly, January, 


THe Meme Crisis, by An Observer. 

When the World War and the collapse of Tsarist 
cored to Lithuania her long-lost independence, 
pre-wat Germany's Baltic sez aport, became the 

w republic's outlet to the sea. In view of its predomi- 

German character, the allied powers conferred 

\femel a status similar to that of Danzig. [his 

like many other features of the Treaty ot 

seemed sound enough in theory but proved 

iblesome in practice. Subsequent developments 
egravated the situation. 

symptomatic of post-war Europe that Lithuania 

1 vociferously against Poland’s seizure of Vilna, 

1 by the Lithuanians as part of their patrimony, 
gh they had no scruple in doing the same thing in 

It is never difficult to see the other fellow’s vio- 

of treaty obligations. 
ania mollified the indignant League of Nations 
nferring upon Memel a formal constitution of local 
nomy, but this system of government proved a tail- 
Cooperation between the Lithuanian governor and 
Diet, which had 24 German members out of a total 

t 29, was impossible. On the other hand, Lithuanians, 

like other liberated nations of post-war Europe, have little 

atience with obstreperous minorities that insist upon 
their traditional rights and prerogatives. The Lithuanian 
rovernment imprisoned five German members of the 

Diet. This simple expedient prevented a constitutional 

quorum, thereby giving the governor a free hand in the 

idministration of the province. 

Hitlerite Germany, conveniently ignoring its .own 
treatment of Jews, promptly demanded justice for the 
oppressed Germans in Lithuania. In order to take the 


wind out of the German sails, the Lithuanian govern- 


ment called a general election in September, 1935. Al- 
though held in an atmosphere surcharged with excite- 


ment, the elections passed off without serious complica- 
The Germans again carried 24 seats, which ts in 
n to the size Bf its population 1 in the province of 


Mer The success of the Germans silenced the charge 
ssion and, for the time being, alleviated the ten- 
S1Of ween the two interested countries. But it did not 


problem permanently. The danger stil] remains 





me cas x i 


and bodes ill for the future. In the opinion of the re 





viewer, it is highly probably that Memel will invite 
Hitler's next act of nullification. 


FRANCE: Revue Militaire Francaise, January, 1936 
THe New German Army—Military Intelligence 


The new German army, which came into being on 
November 1, 1935, consists of ten army corps totaling 
24 intantry divisions, two cavalry divisions and one sepa 
rate cavalry brigade. [he entire force is grouped in three 
armies with he adquarters at Berlin, Cassel and Dresden 
respectively. Army corps consist of two or three di 
Visions. The composition ol motorized mechanized forces 
1S stull to be determined ( orps headquarters are located 
at Kongsberg Stettin, Berlin, Dresden, Stuttgart 
Munster, Munich, Breslau, Cassel and Hamburg 


Revue Military Francaise, February, 1936 


EMPLOYMENT OF Docs IN THE JAPANESE ARMY 
Military Intelligence. 


The Japanese ¢ gener: il staff patterning atter Germany, 
1s pl: inning to use dogs in war. Present pl: ins conte mpl: te 
the use of dogs for infantry liaison only. Pure-blooded 
German sheep dogs are preterred for this purpose. These 
animals are trained ‘at the infantry school at Chiba. The 
course requires about nine months. The results so fat 
obtained indice: ite that it has passed bevond the experi 
mental stage. During the Manchurian campaign the 
Japanese employed a number of these trained dogs with 
conspicuous success. They are convinced that these ani 
mals are valuable auxiliaries on the battlefield. 


GERMANY: Militar-W ochenblatt, December 2 25, 1935. 
THe New Rank ANp PROMOTION REGULATIONS OF 
THE Soviet Army, by No. 4o. 


Regulations recently promulgated by the Soviet gov 
ernment recognize military rank and titles discarded ; 
the Inauguration of the Bolshevik régime. Although 
they still avoid such “‘c apitalistic, bourgeois” terms as “of 
ficer” and ‘ ‘general,” ofhicers of the Red army may never 
theless use a real military handle to their names and dis 
play the correspon iding insignia of rank. This concession 
apparently fulflls a wish of long y st: inding and the “‘of 


ficers”” promptly voiced their profound gratitude and 
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pledged their loyal support to the Soviet régime. It goes 
to show that even the staunchest Communist 1s not 1m- 
mune to the — of those trappings of rank chat dis- 
unguish him from his fellows. 

The new regulations divide the corps of “military 
leaders’? into two categories: commanders and military 
superiors. Commanders are military leaders in actual 
command of troops, while the other group embraces all 
and sundry classes of personnel of the services or on spe- 
cial assignment away from troops. The lowest grade 1s 
“lieutenant” instead of the traditional equivalent em- 
ployed by the Tsarist army. Perhaps it symbolizes the 
break with the past as well as the international character 
of Communism. This rank is attained upon gradu: ation 
from the military academy. Service in grade is for three 
years, as is that of first lieutenant. Captains and majors 
serve four years in their respective grades. The major, 
after a total of fourteen years of service, becomes eligible 
for promotion to the grade of colonel. The lieutenant 
colonel is omitted. That is one way of liquidating an 
embarrassing grade. Colonels must serve eight years be- 
fore they can be promoted to higher rank. 


Promotion is by seniority upon qualification for the 
next higher grade. The People’ s Commissar for War has 
the discretionary power to depart from the rule of 
seniority in exceptional cases. Military commanders of 
higher ‘rank are labeled by their respective commands. 
Promotion to these gr: ides is by selection. Officers who 
fail to qualify for promotion may serve two additional 
years, but upon a second failure they are transferred to 
the reserve or to some other vocation. Demotion in grade 
may be decreed by the commissar of war except in the 
case of division and higher commanders. These require 
the action of the highest Soviet authority. Military rank 
adheres to the possessor for life unless terminated by 
sentence of court. Inactive officers may wear their unt- 
form without rank insignia. When they use their mili- 
tary title it must bear a qualifying label “‘at disposal” 
or “in reserve. 


Militar-Wochenblatt, January 11, 1936. 


YoutHrut Generar STAFF Orricers IN War, Com- 
MANDERS AND TROOPS, by General von Reinicke, 


a.D. 


Battlefield attrition necessitated mass production of 
general staff officers. Occasional errors in the selections 
were inevitable, yet, on the whole, these hastily trained 
general staff officers acquitted themselves creditably. The 
strenuous nature of general staff duty necessarily put a 
premium on youth. Although the majority of these 
youthful officers were modest, tactful individuals, there 
are instances of inordinate ambition and desire to get into 
the limelight. 

It is imperative that capable, vigorous and alert regi- 
mental commanders be given an opportunity to reach 
high command at an early age. The revolution of 1918 
clearly demonstrated that superannuated officers are of 


little value in positions of great responsibilit 
zone of the interior. 

Division commanders should be young, 
active. They must have stamina to odune 
of strenuous service. They must remain in 
with their troops. It is not enough to send 
staff ofhcers; that practice will soon destroy 
of a general officer. 


General staff ofhcers must cultivate court 
plomacy in dealing with officers and troops. 
conduct will produce friction and destroy mo: 
fan the antipathy usually felt by the rank and (lc 
the brass hats who fight the war on maps. thi 
son selective promotion of general staff te wer th 
seniors in the line ts most undesirable. It places 3 prem 
um on staff duty to the detriment of troop officers at thy 
front. Under any circumstances, promotion by sbaabs 
should be applied with caution. Even in war it is justifies 
only in the case of officers who have conspicuous! proved 


themselves fit for high command. 


High commanders and general staff officers shoul 
never lose sight of the physical and mental strain of 
front-line troops, and of the psychological effect upo: 
them of the lite of comparative safety and ease they be. 
hold in rear areas. It is, therefore, of great importanc 
that commanders, general staff officers and other com- 
mand-post personnel visit the front line at frequent inter 
vals. These visits should not, however, become a burden 
to the troops. Visitors must always guard against expos 
ing themselves to hostile observation. That invariably in- 
vites hostile artillery fire, and as a rule it comes down afte: 
the visitors have departed, leaving the troops to pay th 
price. High commanders should be liberal with praise and 
chary with criticism. Troops are highly sensitive to both 


Berliner Monatschefte, January, 1936. 


Mosiuization or European Powers IN 1914, by E¢- 


ward Czegka. 


Unique in its field, the Berliner Monatschefte, edited 
by Dr. Alfred von Wegerer, is primarily devoted to re- 
searching the causes and events leading to the World 
War. The question of German war guilt supplied the 
inspiration that brought this periodical into existence 
thirteen years ago. Its contributors represent the entire 
civilized world. 

This number begins the publication of a series of mon 
ographs on the mobilization of European powers in 1914 
The first instalment, by Edward Czegka, State Archiv 
of Austria, deals with the mobilization of Serbia and 
Montenegro. After a brief summary of the strength and 
organization of the military establishments of these cour: 
tries and of their war plans, the author traces the now 
more or less well known events leading to the order o 
general mobilization and concentration of the man-powe: 
of these two nations. The study is based upon orgin# 
documents and other source material. Thus, Russa? 
documents disclose the fact that on June 30. 1914, 3 fe" 
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e assassination of the Austro-Hungarian heir, 
rar Nu olas approved the shipment of 120,000 rifles 
».o00 rounds of mfle ammunition that had 
sted by the Serbian government during the 
nter. On July 3, in anticipation of war, the 
Sor a ter of war, General Stefanovic, without consult- 
, of the officers stationed in 
Serbia to report to their mobilization stations. 


| mier, ordered 50° 


When Austro-Hungarian minister presented the 
Jumarum of his government to the Serbian foreign office 
in July 23, the Serbian general staff had dleeady taken 
oreliminary steps preparatory to a general mobilization. 


This was ordered two days later, in fact before the Serbian 
government handed its reply to the Austrian minister, 
which indicates that Serbia did not expect Austria-Hun- 
gary to accept it. 
~ Serbia mobilized a quarter of a million men against 
Austria-Hungary. An additional 150,000 men provided 
security on i Bulgarian and Albanian frontiers, and 
took charge of the training of replacements. Montenegro 
mobilized 60,000 men but only 40,000 were effectively 


armed and equipped for field service. 


Artilleristische Rundschau, February, 1936. 
Tue New Travian TrencH Mortar, by M. Bl. 


The Italian infantry received a new trench mortar 
capable of effective fire against masked targets at ranges 
from 100 to 150 meters. The weapon is light and highly 
mobile. With trained personnel it can og 25 senile per 
minute. Each infantry battalion now includes a trench 
mortar platoon equipped with three of these guns. 


GREAT BRITAIN: Journal of the Royal United Service 
Institution, May, 1935: 


JAPAN AND THE Manpatep Iscanps. (Navy Notes). 
The London Times quotes an article published in the 


Japanese Nichi Nichi by Admiral Suyetsugu, late com- 
mander in chief of the Japanese Combined Fleet, in sub- 
stance as follows: 

The mandated islands are Japan's first line of marine 
defense. . . As long as Japan is able to hold these isles 
her national safety is secured. Although constituting a 
protection to Japan, the islands are too remote to threaten 
any power. On the other hand, should they be seized 
or ‘occupied by some enemy nation, Japan herself would 
be at once opened to any hostile fleet based on these 
islands. By the same token, these scraps of land would 
furnish excellent air bases for an enemy’s air squadrons. 
Thus it appears that these islands are made to order for 
Japan: unless she holds them, the Pacific equilibrium 
goes by the board. Such is the Japanese point of view, as 
expressed by Admiral Suyetsugu. 

Now it makes little difference what nation holds the 
mandate for these one-time German island possessions in 
the northern Pacific, if that mandate is merely employed 
for purposes of peaceful administration. However, when 
these lands are transformed into the first line of Japanese 


defense in direct contravention of the stipulated terms 
of the mandate, then, in the humble opinion of this re- 
viewer, they become a threat indeed and one to be con- 
sidered. For instance, the Marshall Islands, part of the 

mandated possessions, are within 1,000 miles of Hawaii. 
The reef-enclosed lagoons of the Marshall and Caroline 
Islands afford ideal boon for aircraft and could be used as 
refueling points for naval craft. 

Despite the late Admiral Suy etsugu’s pronouncement, 
the equilibrium of the Pacific cannot be maintained, un- 
less the mandate over these islands is transferred to some 
uninterested power which can administer them without 
selfish motive. 


HUNGARY: Pesti Naplo, February, 1935. 
Frames IN THE Far East 


M. P. 


Much has been written in recent years about the im- 
munence of a Russo-Japanese war. 


» by Major Kalman Ratz, 


Activities of Japanese 
troops on the Asiatic mainland furnished much of the 
material for this war talk. The press of the world vigor- 
ously condemned Japan for her aggressive imperialism 
but somehow it overlooked similar activities on the part 
of Soviet Russia. As far as territorial expansion is con- 
cerned, the Soviets did almost as well as Japan. 

While the Japanese gathered up Manchuria and Innet 
Mongolia, the Bolshevaki absorbed Sinkiang (or Chinese 
Turkestan) the westernmost province of ‘China which 
embraces 1,426,000 square kilometers and boasts a popu- 
lation of about a quarter of a million, mostly Mongols, 
Chinese and mixed Turk-Tartar tribes. This acquisition 
is of vast economical, political and strate gical importance. 
It places Soviet Russia on the borders of Tibet where the 
ruling powers are definitely sympathetic, in marked con- 
trast to the Anglophile leanings of the late Dalai Lama. 

Although clashes frequently occur between Japanese 
and Soviet troops along the troubled frontiers of the Far 
East, war betweerr these countries is unlikely in the neat 
future. Such a war would necessitate the employme nt of 
large bodies of troops on an extremely difficult country 
and at a considerable distance from the homeland and 
natural bases. The objectives are not commensurate with 
the sacrifices that would have to be made. Indeed, such 
a war would be suicidal to both Russia and Japan. Only 
Great Britain and the United States would profit from 
the discomfiture of their potential enemies. 

A Russo- Japanese conflict would inevitably have serious 
repercussions in Europe. It would weaken the French 
system of alliances and correspondingly enhance the 
power and prestige of the German-Polish entente. 


JUGOSLAVIA: 


193}3- 
Tue CHARACTER AND Morat Wortu ot 
by General George Radosavlyevitch. 


Voyne Vestnik, August-September 


OFFICERS 


Jugoslavia, like most European countries, selects army 


ofhcers for advanced staff and command training by 
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means of competitive examinations.’ This method may 
have some advantages over the system that flourishes 
here, and no doubt a great many officers would favor its 
adoption as the only hope of their ever making the 
Leavenworth list. There is, however, another side to the 
picture, and the author's views on the subject merit con- 
sideration. Competitive examinations for general staft 
school selections will give the coveted opportunity to 
those who take the time to prepare themselves for the 
ordeal. Unfortunately, the officer who conscientiously 
attends to his duties has little or no spare time for book 
learning. This simply means that an officer can make 
the grade only by neglecting his regular job. It does not 
mean that the best and most desirable officers will get the 
detail. 

The competitive system of selecting officers is funda- 
mentally wrong because it ov er-emphasizes scholastic per- 
formance. Qualities of character and will-power are far 
more important than the acquisition of mere theoretical 
knowledge. 

Apparently no attempt is being made anywhere to 
grade officers on a basis of character and moral worth, 
Cecesne it is thought that opportunities to observe them 
are lacking. Although the problem presents serious dif- 
ficulties, it is not impossible to solve. It should not be 
difficult to classify those who give evidence of positive or 
negative qualities. Similarly it should be an easy matter 
to identify those above and below the average. Strength 
of character, frankness, will- -power, discipline, devtion to 
duty, courage, ambition, initiative, independence of 
thought, zeal, perseverance, punctuality, dependability, 
sincerity, thoughtfulness, conscientiousness, pride, mod- 
esty, patriotism, loyalty, are aspects of character that 
-might well be considered and recorded. The determina- 


<r hee ete 








tion of these should not, however, be left to the judgment 
of a single individual who may lack the necessary ability 
to judge, or who may be actuated by prejudices. The 
task should be entrusted to special boards. Although the 
result may still fall short of the ideal, it will in the long 
run produce satisfactory results at least to the extent of 
preventing a weak character from reaching the top. The 
4 modesty of the general’s expectations may justify his 


faith in boards. 


SPAIN: Revista de Estudios Militares, December, 1935. 


Diverse Notes on THE Unirep States Army, by 
Major José Vidal. 


The Spanish military attaché in Washington presents 
an interesting estimate of the United States army and of 
the state of our national defense. He finds that the army 
enjoys a fine reputation throughout the country. The 
efficiency of officers is well attested by the frequency ot 
assignments to important civil functions. Good organiza- 
tion and a splendid esprit de corps contribute materially 
to the state of efficiencv. The remoteness of army posts 
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4)-]ung 


from centers of population enables the army : 


CVOte i: 
time to training, and at the same ume help te 
free from contamination by subversive propag. 4a, “The 
state of discipline 1s perfect,” Major Vidal ob ves. ‘es 
it is not merely a form of outward discipli: but od 


that results from the mutual respect of offic 


and ene 
listed personnel.”” 


The author rates the Air Corps as the seco: 4 best in 
the world, and has high praise for its matér [py hy 
opinion, the United States Army, with th: Nationg 
Guard and Organized Reserve, can readily ex,.1nd into 


a formidable fighting machine. 


Memorial de Artilleria, February, 1936, 
EMPLOYMENT OF Mopern TANKs IN THE Rip Argyy 
by Major Francisco Marinas. 


Soviet military writers believe that the moder 

and airplane can smash the enemy’s front; henc st 
arms play an important part in the Red plan of attack 
They use three types of tanks, each of which has a dix. 


tinct function and mission. 

Partial blindness is the tank’s greatest weakness, and 
the hostile artillery its most effective foe. These two fac. 
tors emphasize the importance of prompt neutralization 
of enemy batteries. On the other hand, Russians belie 
that a battery of field artillery protected by a mine fie 
can offer effective resistance to a tank company. The 
believe that 200 mines (10 tons) will cover a front of one 
kilometer. Accordingly, Russian estimates as to the num- 
ber of tanks required for an attack run high. They think 
that a front of six to eight kilometers will require twe 
battalions of heavy tanks, one of medium tanks and three 


of light tanks. 












Concentrated action, both in time and space, 1s essen- 
tial to the success of an aerial attack. Soviet experts be- 
lieve that one bombardment squadron 1 is necessary to de 
stroy a battalion of field artillery in position or a regiment 


of infantry i in route column. The success of any attick w 
depends upon careful coérdination; hence each wave g 
must start on a prearranged time schedule. Contrary © a 
views generally held, Soviet experts still believe in arti. : 


lery preparation to neutralize hostile centers of resistance 
If Soviet military writers have their way, the Red in- 
fantry regiment will become a miniature army. They 
advocate the inclusion in the regimental organization 0! 
a reconnaissance company with armored cars and tanks 
and armored-car company, a chemical-warfare compan 
and a motorized antitank battery. They believe that t the 
infantry battalion should include armored cars with m 
chine guns, a tank company, and a motorized bate 
consisting of antitank, antiaircraft and trench-mortar pe 
toons. They advocate motorization of the infantry rez- 
ment and would have all motor transportation carry p" 
tective armor. 
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AMERICAN ARMY IN FRANCE. By Major 
ral James G. Harbord. Boston: Little, Brown & 
1936. 


trated; Index. $5.00. 


in May 15, 1917 
it the Army War College, 
recting him to report at once to General Pershing in the 
fice of the Chief of Staff. No intimation of che signal 
jonor awaiting him lay in the message. Although war 
tad been declared more than a wend before, Pershing’ S 


= | 


— 


Company, VI Appendices; Illus- 


57 pages ; 


, a major of cavalry, then a student 


received a curt message di- 


presence in Washington had given rise to no more excit- 
b x ¢ rumor than chat he was “being looked over for the 
post of Chief of Staff, which position would fall vacant in 
about four months. And, incredible though 1 it seems, no 
me at this date thought thac America would fight in 
France: our money and our vast national resources add 1 
do battle but not our men. Imagine then the profound 
sstonishment of this erstwhile sonileat to hear General 


d thr Pershing state simply, * ‘I have been design: ated to go to 


France in command and | wish you to go with me as 

: enn chiet of staff.” With such simplicity and ‘sock appalling 

rts be. vittness do the great roles in war come to those who are 
to d prepared to play diem. 

ciment fi “Tas did James G. Harbord, Major of Cavalry, go to 


attack war. Before that conflict ran its appointed course the 


1 wave golden oak leaves had been supplanted by the stars of 
rary t a major general. Seldom have stars fallen on more de- 
n ® serving shoulders. As chief of staff of the A.E.F. in those 
istance irst agonizing months when the United States sought to 
Red it conjure an invincible army out of virtual nothingness, he 
ie laid the foundations for that great staff machine that was 
cea to accomplish the impossible. When that work flourished 
tanks. [Ee 2nd cook root, the commander in chief rewarded him 

ie with the finest gift the fighting soldier can receive 
hae th a ighung command. General Harbord took the Marine 
th brigade. Ww hat he did with it at Chateau Thierry is his- 
oe tory. He then jumped to command of the 2d Division 

7 and what he did with that at Soissons is more history. 
¥ Where this brilliant soldier would have ended in the 
aa command rdle of the American army no one shall ever 
k for his fighting days were brought to an abrupt 


General Pershing needed an expert broncho buster 
ik and saddle that incredible remount of modern 


the Service of Supply—and Harbord was the logi- 
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cal selection. Forthwith he became Comm anding General 
of the S.O.S. and there he remained until the Aavetic an 
army took over the watch on the Rhine. 

With this background of experience to 
draw from, General Harbord has produced the most 
human and moving document that has yet sprung trom 
America’s participation in the World War. This book 
is definitely great by any standard of evaluation adopted 


matchless 


whether qvilien or military. It should certainly lay 
that baseless but popular fallacy that first-class writing 
and first-class soldie ring do not mix. 

General Harbord starts his story with the events that 
led up to our declaration of war and ends it with the 
return of the last The 


swiftly and conc isely but never at the expense ot clarity 


American unit. narrative moves 
Within the narrow com- 


pass of 631 pages he finds space to give a detailed account 


continuity, or essenti< il det: ul. 


of General P ershing’ Ss life and service up to the time ot his 
A.E.F. 
variety of signees 4 or heavy, heavy em- 
phasis on the organization of the War Department and 
the functions of ‘the General Staff; 


selection to command the a mordant review ot 


our IQI7 


a running comment 
on the v agaries of our Allies; a first-hand account of out 


battles with the enemy and our more difficult battles 
with our associates; a splendid portrayal of the evolution 
organization, and operation of the General Staff and the 
S.OS. Through it all runs a sparkling sense of humor 
a wealth of historical anecdote evoked by the contact of 
new America with old France, and a passionless appraisal 
of persons and events. 

To read this book is to be convinced that one 
volume has been added to the little handful of 


iat Ge 


more 
American 
military classics. 


THE INFANTRY BATTALION IN WAR. By Colo 
nel Walter W. Wheeler, Washington: The 


[Infantry Journal, 1936. 356 pages; 6 Diagrams. $3.00 


Infantry. 


Military literature is rich with the gre at Sas gas of the 
Lost of the 
about which the iron wheel ot battle must in 


large units and their commanders, infantry 


battalion, 


evitably revolve, there is a curious silence. Colonel 


Wheeler invades this twilight zone of military literature 
Major Harold B. Fiske 


aptly characterizes the book in his foreword when he re- 


with his fine work. General 
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fers to it as “‘a new and interesting method of acquainting 
combat officers with the difficult problems of the battal- 
ion commander in war.” 

The first part of the book discusses characteristics of the 
organic elements of the battalion on the march and in 

battle, as well as the powers and limitations of the at- 
tached units: howitzer platoon, accompanying gun, tanks, 
pioneers, engineers, chemical troops. The aid given by 
the supporting light artillery and the infantry airplane 1 is 
thoroughly considered. Under various sub-heads the 
author has condensed material drawn from dozens of 
authoritative sources. 

The next section of the study deals with the movement 
of the battalion toward the front in trucks, then in route 
column and, finally, in the appro: ach formations dictated 
by enemy activity. The various jobs the battalion may be 
called upon to do during this phase are fully treated. 
These include work as advance guard, in support of an 
advance guard, as rear guard, as flank guard, as outpost, 
and even when attached to cavalry. 

The two longest sections of the book are devoted to the 
Avoiding the de- 
tails that depend upon numbers of men in units, the 
author brings out the technical, tactical and psychological 
considerations involved. The activities of the regiment 
and the brigade are described only in so far as they 
affect the battalion. 


various phases of attack and defense. 


Since the purpose of the book is to set forth the prob- 
lem of the infantry battalion in campaign and to estab- 
lish an adequate base for solution, it does not concern it- 
self with training. Administration is dealt with only in 
its relation to ammunition, water and food supply and in 
assuring evacuation. 

The text is illustrated by some 250 historical examples 
of mobile and stabilized situations drawn from European 
sources and from The Infantry School monographs. 


For those numberless junior officers who have unsuc- 
cessfully sought an authoritative and adequate treatment 
of the infantry battalion’s réle in war, this splendidly 
conceived and beautifully executed volume spells “jour- 


ney’s end.” —E. F. H. 


A MODERN MILITARY DICTIONARY. By Colo- 
nel Max B. Garber, U. S. Army. Washington, D. 
C.: Published by the Author, 1936. 332 pages. $2.50 
cloth; $2.75 leather. 


We confess to a secret admiration for the courage and 
stamina of any person who writes a dictionary. It is no 
light task; the author of this work spent fourteen years 
in its compilation. 

It has been asserted that our military language 1 is ina 
state of confusion, that there is a plethora of unnecessary 
terms and at the same time a paucity of really useful and 
necessary words. On the other hand, it is claimed that 
our difficulties lie not in the inadequacy of our military 
language, but in the looseness with which it is used and 
the haziness of understanding. 


INFANTRY 


JOURNAL 


Language 1s determined by usage, prope: 


usage, but frequently by general usage, ever 


1€N) it 1 
bad. Dictionaries serve to crystallize and indardip 
good usage. The lexicographer 1s not called UP . to cr ad 


new terms. His proper function is to set forth 
as he finds it. 


The author of A Modern Military Dict ar 
understood his mission, and has stuck to it. H 
a praiseworthy and successful effort to find the neaning 
of terms as understood by our best authoritic., and ; 
express them in clear and simple English. Alt 
work is largely devoted to our current military 
includes many ancient terms, not in current u 

value to the military student. Common tern 
usage that have a special military meaning or importance: 
are included, as well 2s important foreign terms. Nor 
even slang is neglected. 


1d Usage 


nas 


1aS made 


ugh the 
idiom, tt 
but it 


Of civil 


The succinct technical and historical sketches of im. 
portant branches and weapons which appear througho 
the text are accurate and well written. 


This dictionary, notable for its large and readable print 
contains approximately 10,000 terms. It is doubtful 
the vocabulary of the most erudite military scholar com. 
prises half that number. Accordingly this work can ¢ 
tend the horizon of any soldier. a og 


JAMES LONGSTREET. By J. J. Eckenrode and Bryan 
Conrad. Chapel Hill, North Carolina: University of 
North Carolina Press, 1936. $3.50. 


Longstreet finds his first biographer 32 years after his 
death. Sometime lieutenant general, Confederate States 
Army, and United States postmaster, Gainesvilk 
Georgia, he has waited long. 


The book covers in detail Longstreet’s participation in 

the war between the states. Beneath the twisting fog of 
cannon smoke we see him—tardy, taciturn, imperturbs- 

ble, and pig-headed. When he believes his commander's 
decision wrong he maintains his own to the point of in- 
subordination. Yet, when battle is joined, he fights skill- 
fully and with a frigid ferocity that not even his de 
tractors can call half-hearted. 

His part at Gettysburg is again raked over. This time 
he is given a clean bill of health for July 2, 1863, 
though the authors seem loath to do so. They re as 
that the charge of deliberate disobedience was not 
brought until he became an apostate of the Great Sout! 
ern Tradition after the war. 


Longstreet the man as distinguished from Longstreet 
the soldier deserves a richer treatment than the author 
accord him. It would seem that the non-military side 0! 
one whose facial hirsuteness was astounding even in the 
nineteenth century, husband to two wives, begetter 0! 


ten children, bitter critic of Southern household gods, and 
forsaker of the code which made adherence to the Lost 
Cause one of the tenets of a Southern gentleman might 
have been more fully developed. Yet only one chapter 
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; Automotive Maintenance 


BOOK REVIEWS 


1e forty years preceding the war, and one to 
irs thereafter. 

ences are mainly from standard works, and 
| or extensive research is not apparent. How- 
initial attempt on the career of an American 
book is worthwhile.—J. R. U. 


OTIVE TRANSPORTATION. By Captains 

Camp and L. M. Morton, C.A.C. Wash- 
The Coast Artillery Journal, 1936. 272 pages; 
ted; Index. Paper binding: $2.50; Leatherette 


book covers a vast field of information. In 300 
condenses technical and approved data on auto- 
vehicles, from thirty-odd official and expert 
sources. All unimportant details have been eliminated. 

[he major portion of the book is devoted to the theory 
and construction of internal-combustion engines and al- 
lied units. Each unit is taken up in detail. The treat- 
ment 1s so simple and direct that the average individual, 
without previous training or technical experience, should 
have little difficulty in arriving at a thorough understand- 
ing of the complex automotive unit of today. 


page sil 


motive 


From a general orientation in the first chapter on the 
“Outline ot Automotive Construction” to the conclusion, 
,” the authors lead the reader 
through the theory, function, operation, use, care and 
maintenance of the major and minor units and sub-units 
of the entire automotive vehicle, engine, chassis and 
body, until the complete picture stands revealed. The 
chapters dealing with preventive maintenance, automo- 
tive ailments, trouble shooting, painting, convoys and 
technical inspections- —all pertinent every-day problems 
in garrison or in the field—leave but few questions un- 
answered. 

The authors might well have devoted more space to 
the operation and control of convoys with particular re- 
spect to the use of present radio equipment. A recom- 
mended course of instruction for drivers and mechanics, 
together with various approved methods of cross-country 
diving, operation, and the reduction of terrain obstacles 
by use of traction devices, ropes, block-and-tackle, etc., 
would add much to the general value of the text. 

This book could be readily adopted as a basic text in 
our infantry schools in motor mechanics and it most 
certainly deserves a prominent place on the book-shelf 
ot every motorized unit in the army.—R.B.M. 


THOSE FATAL GENERALS. By E. V. Westrate. 
New York: The Knight Publications, Inc., 1936. 288 
Illustrated. $3.00. 


book is a record of the inglorious deeds of Ameti- 
tarred military men whom Sir George Trevelyan 
scribed as “‘those fatal generals with whom 
has been cursed in every war. . . she . 

ged.” Our fatal generals according to Author 
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Actual Size About 7%” x 3%” x .06” 
* * * 


Especially devised for use in tactical, technical and 
topographical problems such as are met with in the 
U. S. Army service schools, correspondence courses, 
training camps and active field service operations. 

Comprises three instruments in one: Protractor, 
Codrdinating Ruler and Straight Edge. Carries two 
angular scales, mils and degrees; two codrdinate rulers 
for a grid interval of 1,000 yards and for scales of 
1:20,000 and 1;21,120; six linear scales, three of miles 
and three of yards for scales of 1:62,500; 1:20,000 
and 1:21,000; in short, all the U. S. Army standard 
scales. All scales are direct reading and plotting. 


With Durable ( 


Due to increased cost of manufacture it has become 
necessary to advance the price of this protractor to 


$2.50 Postpaid 


‘arrying Case 















































BATTLE STUDIES 


ANCIENT AND MODERN BATTLE 
By COLONEL ARDANT DU PIcQ 


y y 7 


These battle studies were written half a century 
ago by an obscure French colonel, who gave in 
them a luminous statement of those fundamental 
— of warfare the neglect of which led to 
Gravelotte and Sedan. He belonged to a defeated 
army and fell on the eve of a battle which not only 
gave France over to the enemy but disclosed a 
leadership so inept as to awaken the suspicion of 
treason. Why present this to the American public? 
Because nowhere can be found a better statement 
of the fundamentals of battle, a better analysis of 
the human element in war, than in the paragraphs 
of Ardant du Picq. Reading him, “one understands 
something of the soul as well as of the science of 
combat.” 


A 3 sf 


With a foreword by Marshal Foch, and a 
preface by Frank H. Simonds 


$2.50 Postpaid 
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SPECIAL OFFER 


EET ET $3.00 
The Infantry Battalion in War (Wheel- 
IR ae Se SL eC 3.00 
Battle Studies (Ardant du Picq) .............. 2.50 
mete Piice.......... $8.50 
Combination Price ____ 7.50 


On orders for two of the books listed 
above a special reduction of 75c from 
the total cost of both books. 


Battle Leadership (von Schell).................. $1.00 
This book may be included in the above 
combination order at a price of 85c. 


All orders will be sent postage prepaid. 


MY EXPERIENCES IN THE WORLD 
WAR 


BY GENERAL JOHN J. PERSHING 
Commander in Chief, A.E.F. 


$2.95 plus postage 
(Averages 25c per set) 


This is not a Reprint 


It is the original two-volume edition that 
formerly sold for $10.00 


The special prices quoted above are net. However, 
members of the Infantry Association (and subscrib- 
ers to The Infantry Journal) may deduct the mem- 
bership discount of 5% when remittance accompanies 
order. 


The Infantry Journal 
1115 17th St., N.W. Washington, D. C. 
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Lay Jung 
Westrate are those whose names have bex 
with the blood of soldiers sent to needless d 
To Brigadier General John Sullivan goes 
honor of establishing an early American reco: 
in the name of war. The lives of 1,100 m.— were a 
quired “‘to save his honor’ during the ill-fate Canad 
expedition of 1776. The Revolution was | marked 
with fatal generals; among these Major Gene | Horry 
Gates stands preeminent. Of all the incomp: ents wy 
distinguished themselves in that wide-open c: petition 
he won in a walk. There was not even a clo. 
Mr. Westrate tells you why. 
The author's post- Revolutionary niche in ¢ 
Infamy is occupied by one James Wilkinson 
was meteoric—a private in 1775; a major in less than; 
year; and a breveted brigadier general shortly afterward 
The answer, of course, was the Continental Con gress, |p 
1787 this stout American soldier took the oath of alles. 
ance to the King of Spain at New Orleans. In return fo, 
a high salary he agreed to do what he could to add the 
western provinces of the United States to the dominion 
of His Most Catholic Majesty. Even Mr. Ripley is un 
aware of the fact that for seventeen years a Spanish ¢ 
zen commanded the American Army. Although cour. 
martialed four times, he was never convicted. Tot re 
gentleman goes the credit for the deplorable state of ou 
army in 1812. 
Mr. Westrate classes Winfield Scott and Zachary T.y. 
lor as fatal generals. The gallant charge at Chapultepec 
resulted in a smashing victory, but that victory, in the 
author's opinion, was unnecessary. 
The Civil War saw many aspirants for the post 
Keeper of the Bloody Gates. In that war only one name 
—“Slow Trot” Thomas—is not buried under stacks of 
unnecessary casualties. Even the great Lee fell from 
grace at least once, and Grant did many times. 
With the World War came a welcome volte face in 
the military hierarchy. We had one commander in clutt 
from beginning to end. The leader who even inclined 
toward the fatal touch was promptly dumped on the 
scrap heap. No appeal to Congressional influence di 
any good. But in spite of this the slate was not enti 
clean. Some generals were fatal before they even let 
the cantonments. 
This work is not a brief against the futility or the hor 
ror of war, nor is it a plea for military preparation 2s 3 
means to prevent war. The pacifist will find small « 
fort in its pages. It is an honest effort to paint a tne 
picture of the needless slaughter that has resulted 1 
incompetent generalship. Where credit is due, the author 
has not been chary in giving it, but he ~» agua the 
myopic butchers for the wanton murderers they were— 


N.J.A. 


CAPTAIN CONAN. By Roger Vercel. New York 
Henry Holt and Company, 1936. 256 pages $2.00 
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It is often a matter of wonder to the modern soldit 
when he reads in history of armies that actually di 
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rms overnight” and fight stout battles on the 

ur hundred years ago kings could hock the 

1 “borrow” from their subjects to raise cash 

a d the mere gossip of the transaction would 

inds of momentarily idle but tough, battle- 

loving ssional soldiers toward the clink of the coin. 

Not t ings paid well—often the king, or if not the 

his generals, skipped with the pay roll soon 

it there was hope of pay, and a fair certainty 

men and battle. And of these three, a lot of 
d battle best. 


So did Captain Conan, although the other manly pas- 
im wed close behind. He got so used to a nightly 
stint of t dia and the whine sg shells that he was lost 
when peace came. He trained his men so that when they 


yward the enemy they habitually reached before 
icked up pebbles and sticks that lay in the path, 
on put them down at the side like eggs. He was repri- 

d half a dozen times for not bringing back prison- 
He couldn’t; they were all dead. 


crawl Ce 1 ti 


§ [from raids. 

ee Conan received the Prix Goncourt in 1934. 
The translation is as fine as the book.—Josepu I. 
GREENE 


THE SPLINTER FLEET. By Ray Millholland. Indian- 
apolis The Bobbs-Merrill Company, 1936. 307 pages; 


g illustrations; 2 charts and map. $3.00. 


Wooden ships—— American wooden ships — fought 

ictoriously the principal naval engagement in which the 
U uted States Navy took part in ‘the World War! 

The Splinter Fleet tells the story of those modern 
wooden ships, our one-hundred-ten-foot submarine 
chasers that did duty in the Mediterranean—and of the 
“iron men” who manned them. In addition to depicting 
the every-day life of the submarine patrols and the almost 
neglected Battle of Durazzo, it touches upon one of the 
mysteries of the war by suggesting that one British ship, 
not mentioned in the official records, H.M.S. Roxburgh, 
took part in the Battle of the Falkland Islands. 

The author served as the engineer of one of our 
m pare men-of-war and is therefore well qualified to 
write this epic. His style is most pleasing—an expression 
of that war-time spirit that found at least a trace of 
humor in every situation. His book grips the interest at 


the start and holds it till the end.—G.C.W. 


FOUNDATIONS OF SOLDIERING. By Major M. 
K. Wardle, D.S.0., M.C. London and Aldershot: 
Gale & Polden, Led., 1936. 159 pages. $1.75. 


Ad lightfully written little volume which might be 
alled “Hints on Training Management and the Ad- 
unistration of Small Units.” It would appear that our 
Britis) brothers-in-arms are also afflicted with depleted 
cessive special duty and detached service. Still 
orse s the custom of detaching lieutenants from their 
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GROUP I | 
Principles of Command ............ $1.00 | 
Battle of Booby’s Bluffs ............ ’; 
Defense of Duffer’s Drift ........... 50 | 
Infantry Score Book for Rifle ....... 15 
Retail Price ...... $2.40 
Clearance Price.... 1.00 
GROUP II 
Terrain Exercises ............... $1.50 
| Principles of Command ............ 1.00 
Battle of Booby’s Bluffs ............ .75 
Defense of Duffer’s Drift ........... .50 
Infantry Score Book for Rifle ....... 15 
| 
Retail Price ...... $3.90 
Clearance Price. . 2.00 
GROUP III 
Thirty-Minute Talks ............... $1.50 | 
ee Be BED ig on sc ecto ns cwews 1.00 
Principles of Command .............. 1.00 | 
Battle of Booby’s Bluffs ............ 75 
Defense of Duffer’s Drift ........... .50 
Infantry Score Book for Rifle ....... 15 
Retail Price ...... $4.90 
Clearance Price.... 3.00 | 
GROUP IV | 
Reserve Officer’s Examiner ......... $1.50 | 
Thirty-Minute Talks ............... 1.50 | 
‘> ) . fr 1.00 
Principles of Command ............ 1.00 
Battle of Booby’s Bluffs ............ .75 
Defense of Duffer’s Drift ........... .50 
Infantry Score Book for Rifle ....... 15 
Retail Price ...... $6.40 | 
Clearance Price.... 4.00 | 
GROUP V | 
Reserve Officer’s Examiner ......... $1.50 
IE cc iccdcceoavesss 1.50 
Thirty-Minute Talks ............... 1.50 
The Marne Miracle ................ 1.00 
Principles of Command ............ 1.00 
Battle of Booby’s Bluffs ............ 75 | 
Defense of Duffer’s Drift ......... ; .50 
| Infantry Score Book for Rifle ....... 15 
Retail Price ...... $7.90 | 
Clearance Price. . 5.00 | 
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Infantry Drill Regulations 


With Rifle Marksmanship, Military Discipline, 
Customs of the Service, Courtesies an 
Interior Guard Duty 


The subject matter of the text is based on official 
documents of the War Department. This has been 
entirely rewritten and especially illustrated to meet 
the particular requirements of those for whom it is 
intended. 


CONTENTS 


Instruction Dismounted 


The Infantry Pack 
Without Arms 


Shelter Tent Drill 


Close Order te otis thechiendinatit 
e Squad 
To Include io Nomenclature, Care and 
Bettation Cleaning of Rifles 


Range Practice 


Dismounted Ceremonies Military Discipline, 


Drill and Combat 


Signals Courtesies and Cus- 
Extended Order Drill toms of the Service 
The Squaa Interior Guard Duty 
To Include Platoon 
Company 


This book provides the service with an essential 
which has been lacking for a long time. Fully il- 
lustrated. 

In convenient Field Manual size 4%4” x 7%”. 

Strictly up, to date and in accord with the latest 
training literature of the War Department. 


Price 50c per copy postpaid. 
In lots of 10 to 24—10% discount, f.o.b. Wash. 
In lots of 25 or more—20% discount, f.o.b. Wash. 





Training Guides 


By CapTAIN H. H. ELartu, Infantry 


An Invaluable Aid to Every Officer 
of a National Guard Unit 


EVERY subject embraced in all available train- 
ing guides has been included with indicated 
times for teaching and studying for ALL groups. 
Here are just a few representative subjects. 


Citizenship Nomenclature 
Mar Military Courtesy 
Articles of War Laws and Oustoms of War 
te’ Training Combat Intelligence 
Aid ting and Patrolling 
—— Discipline Recruit Traini 


Defense Against Gas Interior Guard 


Mobilization (Local) 


e 
Reinforced Paper . . $1.00 
Full Cloth Binding $1.50 
e 
DISCOUNT 


10 to 24 Copies 10% Postpaid 
25 or more Copies 20% FOB Washington 
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platoons during the training season—both 
sonal detriment and the detriment of their « 

Although Major Wardle minces no word 
state of affairs, his criticism is temperate and tracts 
The main theme deals with building esprit the 9), 
toon, and imbuing its leader with the fund. ental, 


his profession during his first three years of s« obi 


service should be continuously with troops. 6 accom. 
plish this happy mission, Major Wardle out nes plan 
that company, battalion and regimental c: imanden 
should follow. 

Foundations of Soldiering 1s a book that oldiers 


will understand and appreciate-—G.S.M. 


THE UNITED STATES COAST GUARD, [qs 
SHIPS—DUTIES—STATIONS. By Evor Samuel 
Kerr, Jr., Ensign, United States Coast Guard. Rober 
W. Kelly Publishing Corporation, New York, 


1925, 

The book under review should serve as an excellent 
brief introduction to an unselfish service whose every 
effort is devoted to promoting the welfare of the people 
of the United States. The extent and value of the many 
and varied duties of the United States Coast Guard a 
all too little known. It is only when newspaper headline 
blare forth tales of rescues from shipwreck, from fer 2t 
sea, or of icebound ships and persons, that the average 
citizen becomes aware of the existence of this branch of 
government service. 

Personnel of our Army and Navy in particular shou uld 
be familiar with the Coast Guard, for in time of wa: 
Coast Guard operates as a part of the Navy. 
record during the 145 years of its existence has been 
honorable and glorious one. 

Ensign Kerr has covered his subject well and his book 
contains many splendid reproductions of photographs 
and etchings ‘of the ships and activities of the Coast 
Guard. Our only disappointment was that, tho th 
Thetis was included among the illustrations, there was 
no picture of that famous Bering and Arctic Seas pata 
vessel, the former veteran U.S.C.G. Bear.—G.C.W 
Lieutenant, U.S. Navy. 


RIOT TACTICS: A MANUAL FOR THE Wis 
CONSIN NATIONAL GUARD. Prepared by 
Major Sterling A. Wood, Infantry, privately published 


Its war 


Instruction in the Regular Army scarcely touches the 
highly specialized field of riot tactics. In these days 
widespread social unrest it might be a sound precautior 
ary measure to allot an occasional period to this subject 
Major Wood’s fifty-page brochure on riot tactics afford 
an excellent and modern basis for this training. Te 
formations he advocates are flexibly efficient. The eq 
ment he prescribes 1 is suitable for virtually any situati 
that may arise. Finally, the tactical employment of thes 
well organized, well equipped riot units is designed lc 
pie, the maximum results with minimum cas?" 


ties. —].M.S. 
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per. ERFER IN GROSSKAMPF (Minenwerfer 

nds 2 by Major Theodor Spiess. Munich: J. F. 

ut the Leht Verl ag, 1933. 185 pages; 29 illustrations; 
7 <etches and range charts. 4.60 Marks. 


¢ 41 sting account of the part played by the 
a , enwertet (trench mortar ) during the Great War. 

es Jeveloped before the war, Germany carefully guarded 

: plas MS 8 rainst foreign espionage. Capable of hurling 
ans ae 

andi weighing 50 to 100 kilograms a distance of 

19 to Soo meters, the medium and heavy minenwerfer 
c articit iced with telling effect in the bombardment ot 
4 lian and French fortresses in 1914, although the more 
xctacular 42-centumeter howitzer completely eclipsed 

TS mpnctt rok ' . 

Samed From modest beginnings in 1914, when the Germans 

R; heal ad only 70 light and 116 medium minenwerfer, these 

1938, Ipreapons gradu: ally became the infantryman’s most highly 
, rized support in battle. In January, 1918, Germany had 

ene Ee 2 atecmmalae battalions, 250 divisional minenwerfer 
“very Bompanies, and 580 minenwerfer detachments. Under 
Pope BRhe provisions of the Treaty of Versailles they were forced 
Many HR. destroy 30,000 of these weapons. 

woke This history of Germany's minenwerfer formations 
7 Juring the World War constitutes a noteworthy record 
eis bf a weapon that deserves the attention of the ‘military 

ve BB udent—A.L.P J. 

anc 

should ME NSER HEER UND SEINE WAFFEN (Our Army 

war the and Its Weapons), by Colonel Paul Wittar. Vienna: 

a Holder-Pichler- Tempsky A.G., 1936. 124 pages; 156 

ce illustrations; 1 appendix. 1.40 Marks. 

A handy, well illustrated volume, of general informa- 
is book fon about the organization, training, armament, and 
ographs Mquipment of the Austrian Army, its historic anteced- 
> Coat $iBnts, traditions, and present rdle under the changed con- 
ho the fiMitions of post-war Europe. While it primarily serves as 
ere wis fi soldier's handbook to familiarize the man in ranks with 
s patrol army to which he belongs, the book has been ap- 
CW. proved by the Austrian ministry of public instruction as 

textbook for use in high schools and colleges.—A.L. 

- Wit J. 


,  BEOLOMBIA AND THE UNITED STATES, 1765- 
—— 1934. By E. Taylor Parks, Ph.D. Durham, North 
Carolina: Duke University Press, 1935. 554 pages. 
fin 


















hes the 
days of 
cautior 
subject 
s afford 

The 


~ equip 


Doctor Parks presents a scholarly, authoritative, and 
khaustive account of the relations between the United 
ates and Colombia from colonial days to the present. 
ing the fact that international relations of a state 
orceestiilile: only in the light of internal history, 


ecogni 


e com 


ituation ' 

= F ¢ author has wisely devoted considerable space to Co- 
t thes 

of th bmbia: history as a background for his thesis and for 

oned tt 

4s ¢ general orientation of the reader. The book is of 
casual 


hestim. le value to the serious student of inter-Ameri- 


ns.—A.L.P.J. 
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The Soldier’s 
| Handbook 


| 
Prepared by Infantry Officers | 


St lee oe 


An illustrated book that tells the soldier in a simple 
conversational and interesting way what he needs to know. 
Written in language he can understand. 

The new SOLDIER’S HANDBOOK is complete, well- 
indexed, and its 166 pages and 50 illustrations give the 
individual soldier a convenient and compact source of basic 
military information, thus aiding him to perform his duties 

more efficiently and prepare himself for promotion. The 
text is based on instructional matter contained in various 
War Department documents that are not, in general, avail- 
able for distribution to the individual. 


CONVENIENT : Pocxet-Size : Ittustratep : 6” x 4” x 4” 


Produced with the idea of giving to the soldier a book he 
needs at a price he can pay 


Single Copies, 50c, Postpaid 

















Substantial Discounts on Quantity Orders 
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Infantry in Battle 


Prepared by Members of the | 
Military History Section 
of the Infantry School 





Ts is the only book published since 1874 which 
combines the actual combat experiences of more | 
| than 100 leaders of small units. It is the only sub- | 
stitute for first-hand battle experience. It is not an 
|  “experience’’ story nor a history of infantry in the 
World War. It is not a textbook, although it lends 
itself easily to that use. It illustrates the tactics of 
small units under battle conditions ; not as they are 
} assumed in theory, where every situation has a 
stereotyped solution. The examples illustrate tactical 
| methods applicable to small units in combat. 
Contains over 125 battlefield situations and 
| actions, described and discussed. Approximately 











one-half of the examples deal with the operations of 
combat organizations of the A.E.F. The remaining | 
|} illustrations are from Allied and former enemy | 
sources 
386 Pages 98 Maps 
HANDSOME CLOTH BINDING | 


$3.00 Postpaid 
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Field Manual Binder 






















Durable — Convenient 
Protects the manuals — 
Keeps them handy and safe 


PRICE 81.50 


1115 17th STREET, N. W. 


(Lots of 10 or more, 81.35 each) 


THE INFANTRY JOURNAL 


A new Binder made espe. ,||, 
for the Basic Field Mar i]s 

now being issue. by 
the War Department 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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New Books 
THIS FLYING GAME, General H. H. Arnold and Major 


Ira Eaker. A survey of aviation today. $3.00. 

AIR ANNUAL OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE, Edited by 
Commander C. G. Burge. Seventh edition. $7.00. 

THE BOOK OF WAR. Whitngs of Suntzw and Wutzu, 
Chinese strategists of about the Fifth Century. $1.50. 

A SEARCHLIGHT ON THE NAVY, H. C. Bywater. A 
review of British naval policy. New and cheaper edition. $2.50. 

THE LEGION OF MARCHING MEN, W. J. Blackledge. 
A graphic and revealing first-hand picture of that tragic side- 
show—the Tigris Expedition under General Townshend. $4.50. 

MARINS A CHAMEAU, General E. Bremond. The story 
of the adventures in Arabia of the Germans who were 
marooned on Cocos Island when the Emden was sunk. $1.50. 

WILLIAM THE CONQUEROR, Hilaire Belloc. New and 
cheaper edition. $1.75. 

THE LIAO-YANG CAMPAIGN, Lieutenant Colonel A. 
H. Burne. A new study of the campaign, by one of the editors 
of The Fighting Forces. $2.50. 

THE BA E OF THE MARNE, September 8-10, 1914. 
A description of a tour of the battlefields, intended to facilitate 
the study of the battle and the events leading up to it. A Brit- 
ish official publication. $1.25. 

JOURNALS OF THE LATE BREVET MAJOR P. N. 
BARBOUR AND HIS WIFE. The journal of a captain in the 
3d Infantry, written during the Mexican War. $5.00. 

A PALADIN OF ARABIA, Major N. N. E. Bray. The 
author's views on the Arab campaign are based on first-hand 
knowledge and sound historical judgment. $4.50. 

TWO ORDEALS OF DEMOCRACY. Colonel John Buch- 
an. A study of leadership in the Civil War and the World 
War. $1.00. 


THE WESTERN MILITARY FRONTIER, 1815-46, H.! 
Beers. A dissertation in history presented to the faculty of the 
Graduate School at the University of Pennsylvania. $2.00 

NAPOLEON AND WATERLOO, Major A. F. Becke. A 
strategical and tactical study, by one of the compilers of the 
British official history of the War. $3.75. 

PRINCE RUPERT, L. Cleugh. A new biography « 
Cavalier. $2.50. 

SCHOPFER UND GESTALTER DER WEHRKRAFI 
(Creators and Builders of Armies), edited by General von 
Cochenhausen of the German War Ministry. A collection ot 
essays by various hands on Cromwell, Eugene, Washington 
Frederick, Carnot, Scharnhorst, Kitchener, Mutsuhito, Mus 
lini, and Voroshilov. $4.00. 

YANKEE SWASHBUCKLER, E. Cunningham. A lie o! 
General Lee Christmas. $3.00. 

MOTOR VEHICLE MANUAL, Captain C. C. Duell. The 
principles of Automotive Construction. $2.00 paper; >2.3 
cloth. 

LA BATAILLE DE L’AVRE, Major T. d’Argeuliueu 
detailed military account of the fighting of the French First 
Army, March 26-30, 1918, around Montdidier. $3.00 

T. E. LAWRENCE, Charles Edmonds. Supplements Law- 
rence’s own Seven Pillars of Wisdom. $1.50. 

FRENCH REPLIES TO HAIG, Major E. G. French. A 
reply, by the son of Lord Ypres, to the statements contained 9 
Duff Cooper’s biography of Marshal Haig. $3.75. | 

GENGHIS KHAN, R. Fox. A new biography of the Ruler 
of All Men. $4.50. 

L’EXPEDITION DES DARDANELLES, 1914-15 Admurat 
P. E. Guepratte. A French account of the tragic Gal! poli ad- 
venture. $3.75. 
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HERE COMES THE BAND, R. Giles. A manual for lay 
men on how to organize and carry on amateur bands. 

TU 'NNELLERS. Captain W. G. Grieve. The story of the 

nnelling companies of the Royal Engineers during the World 
7 ar. 35.00. 

GEFECHTSKALENDER DES DEUTSCHEN HEERES 
IM WELTKRIEGES, 1914-18 (Battle Calendar of the German 
Armies in the World War). A tabular chart which shows for 
ach month of the War, east and west fronts separately, what 
each army and army detachment was about. An official pub- 
lication. $1.50. 

STONEWALL JACKSON AND THE AMERICAN 
CIVIL WAR, Colonel G. F. R. Henderson. An American edi- 
ton, in one volume, of one of the few classic biographies of the 
modern world. It has gone through fourteen printings. $5.00 

4o O.B., Captain H. C. Hoy. How the War was won. New 
and cheaper edition. $1.50. 

THE DREADED HOUR, Captain G. A. Hill. Secret serv- 
ice in war and peace. $3.00. 

ALEXANDER THE GREAT, W. S. Hett. 
phy of the Conqueror. $.75. 

SOMME, FLANDERS, ARRAS, A. Hermann. 
memories of a German machine-gun soldier, $1.7 

* ’ + SECTION 17, Captain H. eal 

FLYING IN MACEDONIA. Captain H. Heyde- 


$2 .00. 


A new biogra 


The war 


BLE DECKER C-666, Captain H. Heydemarck. These 
ks have recently been issued in a new and cheaper 
51.50 each. 
\GANDA AND THE NEWS, Will Irwin. The 
ho used to be a propagandist himself, has now throw n 
ght on its operation in the World War. $2.7 


JAPAN MUST 


maru. 


FIGHT BRITAIN, Commander T. Ishi- 
Can Japan command the Eastern world without going 
to war with Britain? $3.00. 

WATCHDOGS OF THE DEEP, T. N. Jones. 
submarine during the Great War. $2.50. 

THE FARAWAY CAMPAIGN, Major F. James. A 
graphic account of the eastern campaign during the World 
War, told by one who was very actively engaged in it. New 
and cheaper edition. $2.50. 

JANE’S ALL THE WORLD'S AIRCRAFT, 
ty-fifth year. $12.50. 


JANE’S FIG HTING 
$1 2.50. 

TRUTZIG UND TREU: KAMPFE UNSERER MARINE 
AM FLANDERNS KUSTE, Admiral Jacobsen. Unofficial 
history of the German Marine Corps, by the war-time com- 
mander of its 1st Division. $3.00. 

A NORTH SEA DIARY, 1914-18, Admiral King-Hall. 
One of the best naval diaries of the Bight and Jutland battles. 
$1.50. 

LUTTICH, General Kabisch 
= 17 7 photographs and 5 maps, of the capture of Liege. $3.00 

JOU R NOIR: L A BATAILLE DU BROUILLARD 
DEVANT AMIENS, Adut 8-9, 1918, General Kabisch. Trans 
lated into French from the German. $2.50. 

HITLER’S WINGS OF DEATH, Lehmann-Russbueldt. A 
study of Germany’s air force. $1.50. 

HORSE FACTS, Major A. J. R. Lamb. 
horse. $3.00. 

FLYING AND SOLDIERING, R. R. Money. A finely told 
story of personal adventures during the Great War and the 
Irish Rebellion. $3.00. 


Life in a 


1935. I[wen- 


SHIPS, 1935. Thirty-ninth year. 


A popular German account, 


The points ot a 
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MILITARY BOOKS 
Cry ec 
Essentials of Infantry Training (Bond) cloth..... $1.50 
paper.... 1.25 
Outlines of the World’s Military History 
RN eh, Cloth.......0«. 3.00 
de luxe.... 3.75 
Company Administration (Virtue) paper... 1.25 
ee 1.75 
Basic Field Manual, Vol II (IDR) paper... 1.25 
ae 1.60 
leatherette... 1.80 
The Officer’s Guide ................ 2.75 
Military Medical Manual .... 4.50 
Map Reading, Sketching, Aerial Photo- 
IIE ainisoiscatestethibiebasiintndnediantbndetsiniiiaa SD 1.00 
_ —etietis 1.25 
leatherette... 1.50 
Machine Gunner’s Pocket Manual, plain............. 1.75 
With flap, pocket and slate ..........cccccccccsscossscesees 2.25 
Basic Field Artillery 4.00 
Chasing Villa (Tompkins) 2.50 
Infantry Drill Regulations 50 
Tactics and Technique of Infantry, Basic............ 4.00 
Tactics and Technique of Infantry, Advanced...... 5.75 
Tactics and Technique of Cavalry .........:.ccccsse 4.50 
The Fighting Tanks Since 1916 (Jones et al)... 2.50 
Tactics and Technique of Engineers, Basic........ 4.50 
Advanced Engineer Manual ................:cccccsssessesensees 6.00 
Coast Artillery (complete) ..........cc-csessse 6.00 
Basic Military Training 2.00 
American Campaigns (Steele) 2 volumes.............. 10.00 
Index to Leavenworth-Benning Map6.............000+ 1.00 
Old Sergeant’s Conferences (Waldron) cloth....... 1.00 
leatherette 1.50 
Drills and Evolutions of the Band (Reynolds)... 1.50 
Mass Physical Training (Raycroft) 1... 3.00 
Reserve Officer’s Examiner 1.50 
Tactics and Technique of Infantry and 
CS ee 25 
Field Service Regulations, 1923 ........c0-ccc000 40 
Infantry in Battle 3.00 
Fundamentals of Military Strategy (Robinson) 2.50 
The Soldier’s Handbook 50 
West Point Guide Book 0 
National Defense (Reference Data) .............000 75 
Balancing Daily Diets (Perley) .........s-csssrssssee 2.00 
Army Posts and Towns (Sullivan) ...........0++ 3.00 
The Profession of Arms (Colby) .....cccccccsssscssssees 1.50 
Court-Martial Practical Guide (McCarthy)........ 1.00 
A General Staff Officer’s Notes ........ccscsssessssees » I@ 
Flags of the World (Waldron) ........cscsrsssveeres 50 
A Rifleman Went to War (McBride) ................. 3.50 
With Pershing in Mexico (Toulmin) ................... 2.00 
Manual of Administration for the CCC ................ 75 
Discount on Quantity Orders 
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ZEPPELIN ADVENTURES, R. Marben 
of the adventures of the naval Zeppelins in the 

GENERAL GREELY, by the late General \\ 
A biography of the American soldier and expk 

LES 7-9: VERDUN—LA SOMME, General 
detailed account of the author’s command of + 
try regiment from September, 1915, to July, 19 

SECRET SERVANT, Captain Bernard Ney 
reminiscences by the author of Spy. $2.00. 

GALLIPOLI: THE FADING VISION, J th. Rey 
niscences of the Dardanelles campaign. $5.00. 

THE ANVIL OF WAR. Letters between | 
his brother, 1914-18. $5.50. 

HAIL CAESAR, Fletcher Pratt. A_biogra; 
Ceasar. The author, familiar to INFANTRY Jour.) 
handles battle scenes as vividly as though he had 
pondent on the scene. $3.50. 

LE III CORPS D’ARMEE DE CHARLEROI A 
MARNE, General Roquerol. A record of the : 
Seine, the Battle of the Marne and the pursuit 
$3.00. 

SANCTIONS BEGONE! General Rowan-Robinson. A plea 
and a plan for the reform of the League of Nations $2.75, 

THE CONQUEST OF CONSTANTINOPLE, Robert gf 
Clari. A history of the Fourth Crusade. $2.75. 

LES CRAPOUILLOTS, 1914-18, General Roquerol. A his 
tory of the French trench mortars in the War. $3.00. 

OLD SOLDIER SAHIB, Frank Richards. Reminiscences of 
a Tommy Atkins. $2.50. 

WASSMUSS, C. Sykes. The exploits of the German Lew 
rence, little known in America, are related vividly in this work 
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3.75. 
“ACES AND KINGS, Lieutenant L. W. Sutherland. Ag 
fighting in Palestine. $2.75. 

DON JOHN OF AUSTRIA, George Slocombe. A biogre 
phy of the victor of Lepanto, the last knight of Europe. $3.50, 

ARMY AND NAVY DURING THE CONQUEST OF 
THE BALTIC ISLANDS IN 1917, General von Tschischwitz 
An analytical study, based on actual experience, now available 
in English. An excellent presentation of an amphibious open 
tion. $1.50. 

LA GUERRE DECISIVE, General Visconti-Prasca. Thi 
work, by an Italian general officer, has attracted some attention 
in French military circles. $3.00. 

LIFE OF HINDENBURG, J. W. Wheeler-Bennett. A 
definitive Hindenburg biography, wntten with confidential 
access to original and official sources. $3.00. 

TRANSPORTING THE A.E.F. IN WESTERN EUROPE 
General W. J. Wilgus. A rather technical account of the 
railroad and water transportation of the A.E.F. The author 
was director of military railways and deputy general of trans 
portation. $5.00. 

THE EVE OF 1914, T. Wolff. An account of the game of 
international diplomacy as played by the rulers of pre-War 
Europe from 1909 to 1914. Same 

THE FUTURE OF INFANTRY, Captain B. H. Liddell 
Hart. Now published in America. The author suggests the 
newest type of treatment for the rejuvenation of the oldest type 
of soldier. He believes that a thorough reform of the tactic 
training and equipment of infantry will enhance their useful 
ness and dignity far beyond the rdle they played in 1914 9 
$1.00. 

GENERALSHIP: ITS DISEASES AND THEIR CURE 
General J. F. C. Fuller. Military control in the War was pa 
lyzed by the diseased state of generalship, in the opinion of 
this well-known British military author. He writes amusingly 
and constructively on a subject of which he has expert know 
edge. Readers of this book will not be content with one 
ing. Now published in America. $1.00. 
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